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THE PARTY SYSTEM. = 


ANY people’ take pride in saying that they will have nothing 
Me do with party politics. They don’t believe in Members of 

Parliament, and politicians generally, spending their time trying 
to trip each other up. When a man gets into the House of Commons, 
they say, he is not allowed any opinion of his own; he has simply 
to vote as the Party Whips tell him. All good men should join together, 
they think, to do what is right for the country ; and when an election 
comes they always vote for the best man, no matter what his party 
label may be. Some go further; they look upon all party politics as 
more or less disreputable, something that honest and scrupulous 
people will keep away from. . 

Are those that take that view better citizens iian the rest—as they 
themselves believe ? Or are they inferior—merely shirking a duty ? 
It is a question not very often discussed. But it is worth discussing. 
For-on the right answer to that question the whole working of our 
democracy may depend. And unless our democratic machinery works 
successfully, sooner or later—depend upon it—our liberties will go. 

There are more than thirty million electors in Great Britain. They 
‘choose a House of Commons, to represent them and to act on their 
behalf, of 640 members. The first thing that is obvious is that there 
must be some sort of organisation to enable that electorate and that 
legislature to do what is expected of them. No action of any kind can 
be carried on jointly by a number of human beings without organisation 
and leadership: whether it is to run a mine or a factory, a school or 
an army, a trade union or a state. If you were to draw up registers 
of th. thirty million electors, give them voting papers, let anyone pre- 
sent himself as a candidate, and did no more than %'at, you would 
simply have created a pandemonium. And if the 640 Members of 
Parliament were all to act independently of one another, you would 
have set up an anarchy. Impossible for any stable, effective govern- 
ment, with a meaning and a purpose, to come out of that. 

In this country, for some hundreds of years, the organisation and 

dership of the voters and of the Parliament was left in the hands of 
the privileged classes, especially the landowners. They used their power, 
not as a rule oppressively, but so as quietly to protect their own in- 
terests. In other countries the poorer classes—sometimes peasants, 
“sometimes town proletariats—have found leaders and created organisa- 

_ tions in order to promote their immediate interests, often legitimate 
interests, but by violence and without regard for any other claims or 
rights. Sometimes, the great religious faiths have supplied the organ- 
isations, and the electors have ranked themselves according to their | 
ecclesiastical allegiance, or% “se as anti-clericals. 

Again, as we know only tuvo well, in countries where none of these 
methods has succeeded in giving good government, the whole system 
may be swept away by force, and a Fascist or Nazi régime set up. 
Liberty is overthrown, and a ruthless tyranny established. 

* A broadcast delivered on October 5th, 1946. = 
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Those then are the alternatives—government by a class and for a 
class, whether of rich or poor; government on some ecclesiastical 


- principle ; government by dictatorship. If all those are rejected, as 


they would be by most, what is left ? Are we to be thrown back on 
no organisation at all, into mere anarchy and confusion ? 
There is one other possibility—and so far as can be seen—only one; 
Originating in this country, it has spread in recent times over many 
parts of the world. It is that men and women, with a sense of public 
duty, who have given their minds to political questions, who have 
formed convictions as to the right way their country should be gov- 
erned—that people of that kind’ should come forward, on their own - 
initiative, and form themselves into associations, in order to promote 
their opinions and make them prevail. So parties are born. On some 
matters all, or nearly all, the citizens will be agreed. Then those are 
regarded as non-party matters, on which all the sections can act 
together. On other subjects opinions will differ, because there are 


serious arguments to be considered on one side or the other. Each `` 


individual will make up his own mind, according to temperament, or 
self-interest, or such general principles as he may hold. E 


It is these parties who undertake the duty—which someone has to `- 


undertake—of organising the electorate and the representative assem- . 
bly. Each party proclaims its púrposes, its principles, its programme. 


- Each forms local associations in the constituencies ; chooses men or 


_ women of its own way of thinking to be candidates; does its’best to 


persuade the voters to support them. When the Parliament assembles 
members of the same party will naturally act together in order to 
promote its objects. i š 

That is the party system as we know'it. No doubt it has its faults 


‘and inconveniences and sometimes its abuses. “But are those who ' 


dwell upon the faults» inconveniences and abuses ever able to suggest 
any better alternative ? \ 

~ It is accepted, of course, that in moments of great national peril, 
from war or from some economic upheaval, -party controversy ought, 
in the general interest, to be suspended. Then ‘the matters on which 
all are agreed, which go deeper than those that: divide, come to the, 
top. They dominate the situation, and the parties join together in 
a coalition to cope unitedly with the perils of the time. During my own 
political life I have three times taken part in promoting the formation 
of Coalition Governments—in 1915, during the First- World War; 
in 1931, during the great depression ; and in 1940, in the Second World 
War. But such suspensions of party conflict, in such circumstances, 
are themselves features in the working of the party system. 

Well then, someone may say, coalition proved very successful 
quite recently. Why should it not continue and be made the rule ?. 
During the recent war a number of excellent measures were passed 
into law; quickly, by general consent and to everybody’s advantage. 
In. ordinary times they would have been obstructed, through party - 
faction, and would have been delayed for years. Why not let the same 
methods apply always ? ‘ 

That sounds attractive. But coalitions also have drawbacks. In-the 
first place no measure can be put forward at all unless all sections in 
the Cabinet have agreed toit. That means that any one group can declare | 
any proposal to.be controversial, and block it. There were actual 
instances of this during the war. If the same rile were to‘apply always, 
no controversial matters could ever be dealt with at all. Various méas- 
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ures, for example, have been brought in by the present Government 
since the war, and have been carried by a majority vote in the House : 
of Commons after hot: debate. Some would say it would have been 
better if they had not been brought in at all. Perhaps—or perhaps 
‘not. But no one would say that Bills ought not to be brought in merely 
because one, section is against them, no matter what the opinion of a 
majority of the people may be. Yet the.idea of a permanent Govern- 
ment af all good men working together. must end in that. 

The second main objection to coalitions is this. ' What is to happen 
in the constituencies? There is to'be a joint Government, with a 
. common programme, and no opposition. Then what are the people 

to: vote upon ?’ All the candidates would be saying the same thing. 
That happened during the war. The parties made what was called 
“an electoral truce,” and at by-elections members were returned 
unopposed, or with negligible opposition. If that were to be made 
permanent, general elections would become a farce—as they are in 
the totalitarian states. Then, we may be sure, the people, feeling that 
they had been robbed of their right to control the government of the 
country, would at once revolt. The old parties would be repudiated ; ' 
new independent parties would be formed ; and the old system straight- 
way restored. 

It is easy to say that under the party system all measures, good or 
bad; are obstructed and delayed. But it is not true. Most of the best 
social reform measures of the present century have been carried quickly 
and easily, by: general agreement, but not by Coalition Governments. 
‘What is true is that’ we have paid little -attention to the fact, for 
the very reason that the newspapers at the time, and the histories 
afterwards, have not had to record‘ prolonged and bitter debates or 
strenuous general elections. - , 

Those, then, are the réasons. why the party system has come into: 
-being and is continued. In no other way can we get vigorous and whole- 

some criticism of the Government of the day; or ensure that, if the 
country thinks a change-of Government is necessary, another group 
of trained statesmen is available to make the change possible. 

So clearly ig this understood that we have lately brought into the 
Constitution this strange practice: each year the Government in 
office ask the House of Commons to vote a salary of £2,000 to the Leader 
of the Opposition, although his function is to do his best to turn them 
out F : 

So I suggest to you that the answer:to. the question put at the begin- 
ning should be this. Those who condemn the party system, will not 
join any party, and stand aloof fastidiously, are not better citizens on 
that account, but worse.: For in a democracy some kind of organisation 
there-must be, and no one can suggest a better. If parties have their 
faults and: abuses; the ‘right course is to try to cure them, and that 

_ can- only. be“done from the inside. Men and women of intelligence, 
goodwill and public spirit must not refuse that duty. 4 


Postscript. on Local Elections 


Mr: Bernard'Shaw, when receiving lately.the Freedom of the Borough 
of St. Pancras, made a friendly reference: to this broadcast, delivered 
a’ few. days, previously, and then stated the contrary view. I was 
wrong, he said, in asserting that in a: democracy. there was no real 
alternative to party. If I had ever served on a borough council I 
would have known from experience that there was an alternative— 


e 
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the committee system, in general use in-our local authorities. He was 


~ convinced that it worked very well, and it enabled full use to be made 


of all the talent available, régardless of party. So I would add to this 
article a brief examination of the question whether it is better, as a 
general rule, that local elections should not be fought on party lines. 

Until recently this was the practice, more often than not. And 
certainly it had its advantages. But there were grave disadvantages 


also. With no powerful organisations actively competing for public ` 


support, the whole domain of local government tended to become 
lifeless and stagnant. At the’elections' a large proportion of the seats 
were uncontested. Self-appointed groups of local political leaders were 
often left to nominate one another. In a great part of the agricultural 
districts, the whole hierarchy of councils—county, district > and 
parish—were usually composed by private arrangement. In not a 
“few of the towns the corporations came to consist largely of men 
—and a few women—with little claim to be either representative or 
‘specially competent. Viewed as a whole, local government in this 
country, among both the electors and the elected, gave an appearance 
of indifference and lethargy. It showed a marked contrast with the 
clash of enthusiasms, the keenness, the alert criticism, that gave to 
parliamentary elections and the doings of the House of Commons 
vigour and reality. : 

In recent years there has been a change. The Labour Party sét 
the pace. First in London, the great industrial cities and the mining 
counties, now throughout the country, it has launched a powerful 
movement to occupy this great field of social action. A general policy 
of local administration, to supplement and to apply the national 
policy of Socialism, was framed, with variations for different places 
and occasions. Since then local elections have come alive; Council 
debates have aroused an unaccustomed interest ; fresh targets have 
been set in local administration. And new groups of active-minded 
men and women have welcomed the opportunities opening before them 
of useful careers of public service. Now the Conservative and Liberal 


parties, where they had not previously taken part, are finding it neces- \ 


sary to follow the same course. They are discovering that, if they do 
not, the whole arena of local government may become, almost un- 
challenged, a Socialist domain. Besides, the exercising of political 
associations in local'elections is the best means of strengthening them 
for parliamentary. We may expect, therefore,-that as time goes on 
more and more of the local elections will be contested by active and 
efficient party organisations. The outcome, on: the whole, may well 
prove beneficial rather than otherwise. 

This, however, need not interfere in any way with the committee 
system of council procedure, on which Mr. Bernard Shaw rightly 
sets value. In those authorities where party majorities determine 
the broad lines of policy—the London. County Council for éxample— 
the day-to-day administration has always been, and is now, carried 
on by committees—education, public health, housing, finance, and 
the rest ; members of all parties serving on them in proportion to their 
numbers. So indeed, in the House of Commons itself, the great volume 

"of business that is transacted by committees is shared by all the 
members of all the parties. We can agree with Mr. Shaw in that ; , but 
not, I submit, in the rest of his contention.. 

e ye i SAMUEL. 
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RUSSIA AND THE POWERS. 


HEN the war ended everyone hoped (without being too sure) 
W thát we would be able to continue co- operation with Russia in 
peace, as we had successfully accomplished it in war. It was 
already clear, then, that two alternatives lay before Russia and the 
Western Powers. They coúld either work the various instruments that 
had been created, the Yalta and Potsdam Agreements, and create a 
concert of the Great Powers to make the peace ; or, alternatively, they 
could divide Europe into zones’ of influence and become masters each 
in -his own area. This would in practice mean a Russian sphere for 
Eastern Europe and an Anglo-American for the West. For some time 
we hoped that the former solution would be attained. But all practical 
people have now to admit that the Powers have drifted into the second 
solution. Having spent nearly three months in the Balkans and Turkey 
recently, I am now ready to agree that the so-called “Iron Curtain ” is 
a reality, at least in the sphere of ideas and intellectual, contacts in 
military and to some extent in economic affairs as well. Yet it would ` 
be wrong to abandon hope and assume that from now on this is to be a 
- permanent feature of Europe. A great war always arouses passions and 
hatreds, stimulates ideologies, and sharpens national consciousness, so - 
that a period that follows a war may appear to be but a short breathing- 
space for the next. Something like the state of affairs to-day, at least 
in the psychological field, occurred after the Napoleonic wars, yet we 
went for nearly half a century without a major breach of the peace. 
There is no reason why the undoubted deterioration in the relations 
between the victorious Powers since the end of hostilities should not be 
arrested and reversed. 

The trouble, of course, is the relation between Russia and the 
Western Powers. What is at the, basis of Russian foreign policy, and 
how can one account for her refusal in fact to co-operate with the West ? 
Why does she create a cordon sanitaire round herself, and what are the 
processes at work in the Russian mind that have brought us to this 
position ? Russians of to-day still read Dostoevsky. They think him 
rather old fashioned, but being born artists they appreciate a genius 
like him. They think that his characters are typical of an age that is 
past, that abnormal semi-criminal minds, assailed by doubt and 
indecision, belong to the old Russia, and that Russians of to-day know 
what they want and are determined to have-it, namely better material 
prospects for the common citizen'of the U.S.S.R. Yet, in fact, it is not 
quite so simple as this. The average Russian may think thus. But the 
real leaders of thought in Russia, the Communist Party, have a 
philosophy which goes deeper than that. They think in terms of classes 
of society that come into power, that eliminate another class and then 
reform society, ruthlessly sweeping-aside all obstruction ; for individual 

_ Tights do not count when class rights are paramount. They have a 
materialist world philosophy and, being Russians, they have invested 
it with the atmosphere of a religion and have built up a creed of World 
Revolution. Subconsciously, no doubt, they feel that Russia is the 
Messiah destined to save the world. In view of this philosophy they 
have got to assume that peace with the West is in the last analysis 
impossible, because the West, as it now is, will disappear in the 
Apocalyptic Last Judgment of Capitalism. 

Hence one always finds in talking to Russian Communists a certain 
automatic mental process. They doubt that a Labour Government in 
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Britain can do anything more than register the weakness of capitalism, 
whose servants they really are. In time they must make way for a fully 
fledged Fascist régime, the last stage before the World Revolution. 
They firmly believe that no appreciable social reform has taken place 
in Britain in the last fifty years, that British “ Imperialism ” is taking 
large profits out of India, Egypt and the African colonies, and so is 
bolstering up the rotten structure of British society. Their ignorance 
of anything outside’Russia is almost past belief, and it is they who give 
the tone to the way of thinking of the common man in Russia. They 
create doubts in the mind of the Soviet citizen. They foster the feeling 
that Russia is surrounded by a hostile world, but’ one which is funda- 
mentally rotten ; that Russia alone is socially and economically sound 
and can show the world a new way of life, as the Slavophils once thought 
the Slav world would do. Therefore side by side with an attempt to 
accomplish a Five Year Plan of reconstruction in Russia, the Russian 
people are being taught that it is necessary to regard the rest of the 
world as hostile to them, and that attempts must bé made in any part 
of the world, wherever it is possible, to expose the weakness of the West, 
whether it be in Indonesia, Greece, Persia, Spain or Central Europe. 
Whatever happens the masses of the Russian people must not be 
allowed to know the facts of what is going on in the world outside. And 
here one may come back to the Dostoevsky characters referred to above. 
Raskolnikof had a split personality and consequently was assailed by 
doubt when facing the dilemma of what he thought to be his duty to 
himself and to society. The Russians to-day who tend rather to look 
down on the characters of Dostoevsky are themselves the best examples 
‘of these characters. For their whole foreign policy is the policy of a 
split personality, of a nation undecided what to do, whether to concen- 
trate wholly on a Five Year Plan and.ask for assistance from the rest 
of.the world in carrying it out, or whether to use international con- 
ferences as propaganda platforms for exposing the rottenness and _ 
decay of those with whom at another moment they might like to trade 
or even borrow money from for their Five Year Plan. They are, in fact, 
the modern Raskolnikofs of Dostoevsky, the present-day Eugene 
‘Onegins of Pushkin, instead of the powerful super-men of the twentieth 
century that they think themselves to be. / 
' There is no doubt that the state of Russia to-day is one which must 
give anxiety to her rulers. She has probably lost up to 20 million of her 
population, civilian and military, during the war years from one cause, 
or another. The principal industrial area of the Don is so gravely 
damaged that the coal mines will not all be working for at least five 
years. I have never given much credence to the stories of disorder and 
- troubles connected with the Ukrainian collective farms. These types of 
farms have come to stay, but there is no doubt they are passing through 
a very difficult time, because their whole economy is based on tractor 
cultivations, and tractors are not there and will not be for a very 
considerable time. Therefore the Soviet citizen has got to keep his belt 
tightened and do with less food and clothing now so as to get more later. 
We are all, of course, suffering more or less in the same way, but in 
Russia it is worse because the material destruction of the country is so 
much greater. Indeed, from this standpoint she is in no position to 
carry on a foreign war and will not be for years. Wars, of course, can be 
fought in spite of weak economic conditions if there is a united desire 
for them. But that desire is not there to-day and could not arise unless 
she were attacked. One of the fundamental bases of Russian policy, 
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moreover, is to do nothing to endanger the ‘smooth working of the 
_ ‘Five’ Year Plan. But then the other side of the split personality comes 
into play. What about’ the. World Revolution: ideology and. those 
aggressive Imperialist’ states who are, however, tottering to their doom, 
according to the word of the Marxist Bible and the mouths of the 
- prophets of the Kremlin ? 

It is necessary to realise that there hds been some change in Com- 
munist philosophy since the October Revolution. In those days the 
theory of the “ Permanent Revolution,” advocated by Trotsky, largely 

_ held the field. It was thought that the Russian Revolution would ‘not ' 
continue to survive unless revolution broke out in the rest of the world. - 
With the elimination of Trotsky this theory underwent modification, 
for’ the collapse of the Western states did not take place and the 
Apocalypse had to.be postponed. The generally accepted theory now 
_ is that Russia.can live along with capitalist Powers, but that the 
_ revolution, though postponed, is not eliminated. Peace can therefore 
be made with the Western Powers, but the longer it is drawn out the 
greater the chance of disintegration in the West. Of course there must 
be mental reservations that it can only be a provisional peace, and that 
an entirely new situation will arise when the Western system breaks 
down. Meanwhile, any weaknesses there may be in the economic and 
social structure of the capitalist, world can be exploited. There is no 
doubt they are, amongst other things, waiting for a first-class economic 
crisis in the West to tilt the scales, as they think, in their favour. If 
there should be another American slump like 1930-2, with Great Britain 
dragged down in its trail ; if there should be anarchy in Persia, China 
or Greece, they will be able to justify this policy of postponing a peace 
settlement till the next economic blizzard has arrived with prospects 
of justifying their theory of advancing World Revolution. It is there- 
fore clear that the Western Powers. have the situation to some extent 
- in-their own hands. By ordering their economic systems in such a way 
as to prevent these dangerous slumps, by assisting reform movements 
in the Near and Middle East, the Communist theories of World 
Revolution can be shown to be wrong. In this respect the greatest 
danger can be seen less in Russian Communism than in unbridled 
American individualism and in the belief that no control and no 
planned economy is necessary. While politically the Americans are 
much more mature than after the first world war, economically this is 
not, the case, and in our greater readiness to plan economic policy in 
the public interest we have-more in common with the Russians. This 
also lays on.us a special responsibility in presenting our policy to the 
world. We have, in fact, got to show that Great Britain has a policy, 
and that it is not quite the same as the American. Up to now we have 
terided to emphasise only our Gommon agreement with the U.S.A. in 
rejecting Russian class philosophy. It is time that we showed that we 
had ‘something in common with Russia in a readiness to support 
international economic control in areas where this is necessary. I will 
come back to this point later. 

There is one fundamental principle of Russian foreign policy which 
aims at establishing over the states bordering on Russia on the west, 
south-west and south a sort of protectorate through the agency of the 
Russian Communist Party. Russians are never tired of claiming, not 
altogether without justification, that between the wars these states 
were used as centres of intrigue against her. Shé wants control over 
them for two reasons. . First, siei is impressed by thé need for defence 
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in depth, and regards these states as places which she can use at once 
on the outbreak of war to cushion any attack coming on her from the 
west. She has no belief in any new U.N.O. order. Her religious dogma 
about the collapse of the West makes that impossible. So her mind is 
still working on the assumption that nothing has changed, that attack 
from the west is not improbable sooner or later, and that defence in 
depth is essential for the safety of Russia. Whether she withdraws her 
armies from these border states or not, it may be assumed that she will 
make treaties with them enabling her to keep some garrisons, equipment 
and airfields ready for immediate use if requiréd. í 
” The second reason is that she regards the border states on the west 
at least as areas assisting towards the econọmic reconstruction of 
Russia. The line of reasoning seems to be that the larger the economic 
area the easier will recovery be. If she can secure a line from Stettin to 
Trieste that will give her economic control over everything to the east 
of this line, she will have the fertile areas of the Danube, the valuable. 
outlet through the Adriatic, and all the industrial potential of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Central Germany to assist ther badly damaged 
economy in South-West and South Russia. In addition, she has 
ex-enemy countries in zones like Finland, Hungary -and Roumania 
from which reparations can be taken to assist in the recovery of Russia. 
When one realises how much Russian foreign policy is conditioned by 
the compelling need to carry out the Five Year Plan, and to set up an 
area which can-be used for this purpose, one begins to see why she is 
so nervous about permitting anything like free economic exchange with 
the outer world in the Danube basin. One begins to realise why she 
fears American big business establishing itself on the Danube and 


‘causing people to look to Detroit and Pennsylvania rather than to the 


Don Basin and Moscow. 

To counter this possibility a number of trade agreements have been 
made between Russia and these border states. Russia provides raw 
material, like wool, cotton and pig-iron, and receives generally 75 per 
cent. of the product in exchange. Thus the industrial capacity of these 
countries is harnessed to the Five Year Plan. In this connection it is 
clear also that the question of the navigation of the Danube is involved. 
To admit the Western Powers to participation in control of Danube 
navigation means to the Russians opening the door to private British 
and American firms establishing themselves in the countries bordering 
on Russia and breaking up the economic structure which she hopes to 
key to hereconomy, It is of little use to approach this question, therefore, 
from the point of view of the nineteenth-century Free Trader and ask 
for the international control of the Danube waterway alone. One could 
ask for this and expect to get some response only after one has given 
some kind of assurance to the Russians that private economic interests 
will be controlled. Probably the best, way to give confidence to the 
Russians and-meet them on the point on which they are most sensitive 
would be to carry out all exchange of goods between Great Britain and 
Balkan and Danubian states through some body like the United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation. : 

Meanwhile, Russia is going to try and secure over these border states 
a political hold which will enable her to fulfil the rôle she has cast for 
herself, firstly as the predominant military power in the region, secondly 
as the controller of the economy of these couniries. For this purpose 


-the Communist Party will be used as the insttument. In Poland, of 


course, the situation is still fluid, pending elections. In Hungary there 
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is a balance of power between a numerically weak Communist Party, 
holding vital posts like the Ministry of Interior and Justice, which 
controls the police, and the numerous small peasant party. This situa- 
tion is not unsatisfactory to Russia, for it guarantees her military and 
economic control while it satisfies a large part of the peasants. In 
Yugoslavia, however, there is'a fully fledged Communist dictatorship 
in power. The régime ‘of Marshal Tito is strong enough to stand by 
itself without the presence of Russian troops on Yugoslav soil. More- 
over there is no alternative to the Tito régime. We gave it originally 
great assistance by recognising it during the war, for it was at that time 
the only organisation that was really fighting the Axis. Yugoslavia is 
in many ways suitable to become a Soviet state. Being composed of 
many heterogeneous peoples in various degree of culture, she still has 
large numbers of illiterates, is more isolated from Western Europe and 
more in need of a tolerant racial policy which is an important part of 
the Russian system, than is, for instance, Bulgaria. There are, of course, 
the Catholic provinces of Croatia and Slovenia, which belong to Central 
Europe culturally and are not very digestible for the new régime, but 
against this there are Bosnia, Montenegro and Macedonia, which were 
easily brought into the régime. In Bulgaria, on the other hand, quite 
different conditions prevail. There is practically no illiteracy there ; 
and large numbers of people have lived and worked in the United States 
or the British Dominions or have been educated in American colleges 
in the Near and Middle East and understand the Anglo-Saxon way of 
life. Here the issue has still to be fought out between those who want 
to keep the country open to Western influences and those who want 
unreservedly to go behind the iron curtain and be linked up with the 
Russian political and military machine. 
Both in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria there are points of danger which 
' are leading to. serious friction between Russia and the West and are 
creating difficulty in preparing the peace settlement. In Yugoslavia 
there is the drive for Trieste, which the Government, not entirely at 
the instigation of Moscow, has worked up into something like mass 
hysteria. It cannot be said that the Southern Slavs are without an 
outlet to the sea, for they have the Dalmatian coast and several 
harbours. But Trieste has been allowed to become a symbol of national 
honour, and the Belgrade Government cannot now climb down without 
some concession elsewhere. It can safely be said that at the moment 
Salonika does not count for much in the popular mind, but it remains 
to be seen if a campaign cannot be whipped up on this if Trieste is 
dropped. While the Southern Slavs have their own views on these 
matters, it is Russia, of course, who has the last word. In Bulgaria, of 
course, there is still more combustible material. The Bulgars have 
long had an urge for an outlet to the Ægean. Indeed, they have at 
various times in the past had this outlet, only to have it taken away 
from them because of the truculent policy of their Coburg dynasty 
which involved them in constant defeats and débdcles. They are 
reviving their demands and are acting in unison with their great 
Northern liberator, who is interested in securing for Bulgaria access to 
the Ægean for other reasons.’ Russia has raised in an acute form the 
question of the Straits. It was inevitable that she should, for it is all 
part of her policy of the defence in depth of her zone in South-East 
Europe and South-West Asia. Her aims are to secure for herself control 
of the Straits; hence the diplomatic moves to negotiate a treaty on 
this matter solely with Turkey to the exclusion of the Western Powers. 
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For this purpose Bulgarian pressure on Greece to secure an Ægean 


-outlet is part of the strategy. Moreover; the weakness of Greece and 


the fact that the presence of British troops in Greece is known to be 
unpopular in Britain is all in her favour. 

On the othér hand Turkey presents a formidable barrier to the 
realisation of Russia’s aims. Russia cannot reckon with any fifth 
column in, Turkey. Moreover the Republic founded by Ataturk is 
something very different to the. old Ottoman Empire. There is no 
doubt that a revolution and a national revival has taken place in 
Turkey which is completely transforming the face of the country. 
With the backing she is now getting from the West it is difficult to 
see how Russia can make any progress in her plans on the Straits by 
any direct move. It is only by the indirect way of exploiting the 
weakness of Greece that she hopes to weaken the barrier which prevents 
her from extending her defence zone into the Eastern Mediterranean. 
The common-sense solution, for which the Turks are quite ready, is to 
have the Straits controlled by the Montreux Powers having air and 
naval bases there. ‘If this is proposed the Russians are almost certain 
to raise the question of the Suez Canal, which involves the further 
question of the attitude of Egypt. 

A general survey of Eastern Europe and South-West Asia shows 
Russia busy building up for herself a.defence zone and an economic 
sphere. The barrier thus created, however, is not watertight. Com- 
munism has made no headway in Central Europe. But there are signs 
also that the South Slavs are not anxious to cut themselves off alto- 
gether from Western Europe or America, since only from this 
quarter can help for economic reconstruction come. They know that 
Russia is in no position to do this for them, and, indeed, is more inclined 


to use them as an aid to her own.reconstruction. Thus the Western 


Powers are not without influence in the countries behind the iron 
curtain. The economic weakness of Russia is liable to create a vacuum 
in countries like Yugoslavia, wheré two successive droughts and the 
winding up of U.N.R.R.A. may cause a serious economic situation this 
year. Against this one must reckon with Russia exploiting in the 
interests of Communism all weaknesses in the countries bordering the 
iron curtain, and the most dangerous spot in this connection is Greece. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that, while Russia*will avoid war at 
all costs, she regards disorder and anarchy in countries beyond her 
zone as something highly desirable and to be encouraged ‘as making 
in the short run for the extension of that zone, and in the long run, for 
the final attainment of World Revolution. 

Nevertheless the outlook is not without some more hopeful feabares: 
It is not impossible that Moscow may come to the conclusion that the 
Western Powers are not on the verge of collapse after all, and that 
temporary agreement with them is perhaps better than continuous ' 
obstruction and hostile propaganda. Britain can help in this by having 
a policy of her own. While standing four square with the U.S.A. in our > 
championship, wherever possible in Eastern Europe, of civil liberties, 
we must avoid creating the impression that we are just playing second 
fiddle to American economic expansion’ under such phrases as freedom 
of trade and navigation of the Danube. The only way to deal with 
Russia is to be firm, but also friendly. If success is ever to be attained, ` 
it can only be in this way. For the rest we can only wait and see how 
the Russian mind develops. , 

M. PHILIPS PRICE. 
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N December 7th, when John L. Lewis from Washington called 
(ox the coal strike and ordered the miners back to work, he acted 
. as undisputed master of the bituminous coalfields. In similar 
fashion had fhe strike’ begun. on November ast. Lewis decides these 
. momentous matters entirely by himself, having no need to consult any 
colleagues. He takes for granted that his word is law for 400,000 men, 
and throughout the past fourteen years his assumption has been upheld 
_ by events. Ever since the United Mine Workers became established as 
the most rigidly disciplined of American unions ‘Lewis has wielded 
despotic power. Neither in 'the United States nor elsewhere is there a 
labour leader to compare with him—in force of personality, in method 
or achievement. Twice during 1946—for two months in the spring and 
a fortnight in the autumn—he was able to hold up the basic industry 
of the greatest productive system on earth, mulcting the American 
people and defying the federal Government. Hence the significance of 
this extraordinary man does not need to be underlined. ` 
_ John Llewellyn Lewis is the son of a Welsh miner immigrant. He 
was born in Iowa sixty-six years ago, and was kept at school as far as the 
seventh grade. This would mean primary instruction not unlike what 
was usual at the same time for trade unionists in England. He followed 
. his father to the pit, tramped far and wide between the coalfields and 
found his way into the union when Samuel Gompers dominated the * 
American Federation of Labour. For that tough arena Lewis was 
thoroughly suited. He showed scant mercy, it is said, in the handling 
of competitors, and in his advance to the headship of the United Mine 
Workers he became completely familiat with a labour battleground 
unequalled ‘in the world for savage conflict and general anarchy. 
John Lewis married a schoolteacher, who is believed to have led him 
to Shakespeare. This interest of his has been of some little consequence 
in his career. His Shakespearean allusions were to become a byword, 
and the more so because, while setting him well apart from his fellows, 
they seemed ludicrously:at odds with his manner, his great voice and 
ferocious eyebrows. His reading of Shakespeare cannot’ be the sole 
ground-of his oratory, although it may explain the fact that he is almost 
the only speaker in America ‘who likes to begin a sentence’ with 
“ Methinks ” ! At the close of a conference-on miners’ welfare last year 
the owners heard specimens of his style such as this : 


When we, sought surcease from blood-letting, you oleska in- 
difference. When we cried aloud for the’ safety of our members, you 
answered, “ Be content !” It was always thus. When we urged you to, 
abate the stench, you averred that your nostrils were not offended. 


Anything moré unlike the language used by the modern American 
‘labour leader—say, Philip Murray of the C.I.O., or the late Sidney 
Hillman of the Garment-workers—it would not be easy to imagine. 
Yet this peculiar diction has undoubtedly played its part in Lewis's 
command over the'coal-miners. 
_ The two unequal.divisions of the American coalfields make a striking 
contrast. The anthracite deposits, upon which central heating formerly 
depended, lie in a single region, and the miners there were organised 
long before the unions began to make headway in the many States over 
gemach: the soft-coal mines are distributed. The United Mine Workers 
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struggled desperately for a fair start and union recognition. The 
owners held the mining. communities in their grip by company 
ownership of dwellings and a vicious truck system. Armed guards, 
semi-camouflaged by the label of deputy sheriffs, were everywhere 
maintained for the removal of agitators and the suppréssion of union 
activity. Warfare was endemic. There were periodical outbreaks of 
extreme violence. The pitched battles. of Colorado in 1914 are still 
remembered. In the black areas of Illinois and the hills of West 
Virginia guerilla fighting went on year after year. 

Amid conditions such as these the pioneer work of the United Mine 
Workers seemed more hopeless than the task of organising the men 
in steel mills and stockyards; and when Lewis took hold it was 
commonly believed that the union was doomed because the industry 
itself was not curable—a sufficiently strange attitude in relation to 
the one indispensable raw material. John Lewis, to begin with, showed 
little or no special promise. In the earlier stages his tactics were of 
the regular pattern. Washington officials did not dislike him. Indeed, 
the Department of Labour under President Hoover was inclined to look 
upon him as one of the more reasonable union leaders trained in the 
Gompers school. His opponents then were mostly of his own camp. He 
was accused of overplaying the demand for wage increases. Twenty 
years ago or less.the miner’s earnings were miserable, while his living 
and working conditions were shocking. But even so it was widely held 
among them that Lewis was aiming at a wage scale which the industry 
could not stand. They denounced him as a disastrous leader, and many 
thousands broke away. Not until after the Roosevelt epoch began did 


. the United Mine Workers take rank as one of the important unions. 


The rising power of John Lewis must be dated from the first term of ` 
Franklin Roosevelt. The New Deal was launched with the National ” 


_ Recovery ‘Act, later nullified by the Supreme Court. It contained one 


famous, provision, Section 7A, which put collective bargaining into the 
Jaw of the land and was not abrogated. Lewis was among the earliest 
union leaders to realise its scope and possibilities, He built up the 
United Mine Workers, now for the first time operating in favourable 


» Circumstances ; and then, having gained the President’s confidence and 


support, he went forward to the most notable enterprise in Américan 
Labour, the organising of the workers in mass-production industry. 
This could not be done without arousing the hostility of the American 
Federation of Labour which, under William Green, was wedded to the 
conservative principles of craft unionism. Lewis and the old leaders 
were bound to clash. The United Mine Workers seceded from the 
A.F. of L. and became the spearhead of a portentous new body, the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations, which rapidly enrolled a member- 
ship rivalling that of the parent federation in numbers and far exceeding 
it in vitality and drive. As general of this fresh and confident army 


‘Lewis occupied one province after another. The day upon which he 


signed an agreement with the head of the great Stéel Corporation 
marked the beginning of an era. There followed the swift conquest of 
the automobile factories, bringing the surrender of Henry Ford himself, . 
of the rubber plants, the electrical trades, and the rest. Ten years ago 
Lewis was not only head of the U.M.W. He was also president and 
autocrat of the C.I.0., his own creation, holding a position in the 


` American labour world such as no other. man had ever attained. 


Moreover, he was close to the President, so close that the employers, 
and particularly the directors of great corporations, were in the habit 
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of saying that Roosevelt was “ in cahoots with John L.” and that the 
C.L.O. was giving orders to the Administration. The summit of this 
relationship was reached in 1936. Labour was solid for the New Deal. 
The unions were allies of the Democrats and strong for the re-election 
of the President. Yet it was doubtless the personal decision of John 
Lewis which transferred $500,000 from the U.M.W. chest to the 
campaign funds. The partnership was broken early in the second term. 
Lewis assumed that the large gift from his union put the President 
heavily in his debt, but Roosevelt, of course, was his own man. Lewis 
moved away, was’ soon in avowed opposition, and in the election of 
1940 threw his weight on the side of Wendell Willkie. He could not, 
however, deliver the C.I.0. vote to the Republicans, or even the vote 
of his miners. American workers will take their own line in politics 
against a labour leader, even when continuing to be his enthusiastic 
followers in all union affairs. In the meantime Lewis was losing his 
hold upon the C.I.O. It was his dynamic force which had brought the 
great organisation into being; but after abandoning the President 
without whose vision and purpose Labour could not have secured the 
benefits of the New Deal, Lewis was compelled to yield the first place 
to Philip Murray. He was still unchallenged as head of the United 
Mine Workers. Nor was there any effective opposition to him when, 
to the amazement of all America, he led its 400,000 members back into 
the A.F. of L. 

The co-operation with Roosevelt, lasting some five years, imposed upon 
Lewis the duty of resisting the strike policy which falls within the strat- 
egy of both federations, and after Pearl Harbour the no-strike pledge 
was an obligation of patriotism. But he was not ready to honour it.’ 
His bitterness against the President was unbounded, and he saw no 
reason why he should aid the Administration. The year 1943, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s most difficult interval, was full of labour trouble. The 
Lewis spirit was maliciously active, and the fears thus stimulatéd were ' 
a main agency in the passing of the Smith-Connally Act, the first of the 
anti-strike, or anti-labour, measures which announced the liquidation 
of the New Deal. John Lewis is, for America, the supreme master of 
the strike weapon. No labour leader of the age has wielded it with 
equal precision and recklessness. No other has adopted the technique 
of seasonal regularity which the nature of coal makes possible. He has 
acted on every occasion for the U.M.W. as such, without a thought of 
the national community. The threat of a coal strike in the spring 
became for him almost a ritual manœuvre; and it is recalled. that Lewis 
has made it eight times with success. Certain it is that.no union leader 
can cite a comparable series of victories in the raising of wages, or show 
a cumulative result to set beside the earnings of the American coal 
miners in 1946. They averaged between {15 and £18 a week. 

The later Lewis is, of necessity, being judged in the light of the 
year’s two strikes Both were national in scope. They were alike 
in being unnecessary as well as ruinous, but in some points they were 
dissimilar. The stoppage which began on April rst was not the result 
of a wages dispute. Lewis then waited a month before stating his wage 
demands: The steel and automobile workers had gained their ends 
after costly strikes. Being well aware that the miners could obtain 
their increase without paying the price, Lewis chose to fight upon a new 
issue and one which had not previously interested him. He insisted 
upon a welfare fund, to be raised by a levy of xo cents on every ton of 
coal mined. The estimate was that this would bring $60,000,000 
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annually to the union. It was not disputed that the fund was urgently 
needed. The apparent absurdity lay in the technique of the demand. 
The miners followed him toa man. They had enjoyed a winter of lavish 
earnings. They had savings in plenty, and after the trials: of wartime 
they were wanting a rest. Their families, it was noted, were spending 
‘with unheard-of prodigality. The strike ended only when the, Govern- ` 
ment took over the mines, after Lewis. had signed with Mr. Krug, 
Secretary of the Interior, a new contract which was to remain‘in force 
until the mines were returned to the companies. As usual Lewis was 
the victor. The astounding features of this stoppage were that it 
occurred when the stupendous power of the United States was in full 
release for post-war production ; that it was allowed to continue for 
sixty days in the face of a demand for American goods on an unimagin- 
able scale, and that the Republic’s.economy bore the strain without 
having to endure a spate of unemployment. 

John Lewis was, of course, triumphant, and ‘the mounting prices 
which followed the lifting of controls made inevitable a further wages 
demand. This time the threat was of a. strike in mid-winter, not in the 
spring when it seems to the American public no more than a mild 
ordeal, Lewis on the present occasion did not have a unanimous union 
behind him. Many mines remained open. He chose to make an issue 
of the May agreement, despite the fact that the mines were still being 
operated by the Government. He claimed the right to call for a new 

‘settlement and declared that the Government could not fight him by 
means of a court injunction, which, he argued, had been outlawed by 
the Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932. Further, he asserted that. since the. 
men never work without a contract, the mines were automatically 
closed ; the Government was responsible and was wholly to blame for 
the stoppage. He took no notice of the court order enjoining him: to 
cancel the strike, and the trial for contempt of.court ended in the 
imposition of a £2,500 fine upon himself and one of a fantastic amount 
(over £850,000) upon the United Mine Workers. An appeal to the 
Supreme Court is pending. Rice 

The Government’s legal procedure produced an immediate and very 
serious result in the labour world. Since last May, when a railroad 
strike provoked the President and Congress to drastic anti-strike 
action, the unions have-been hostile to the Truman labour policy, and. 
the case against Lewis united Labour in his defence. The injunction 
as a means of averting or breaking a strike excites unmitigated loathing. 
‘Hence the Department of Justice and Judge Goldborough have caused 
a suspension of the feud between A.F. of L. and C.I.O., linking them in: 
support of a man whom the former distrusts and the latter abhors. 

The words used in the order to resume work under the existing 
contract were carefully chosen. Lewis says that he acted so that 
the Supreme Court might have time to consider his case and ‘‘ be free 
from. public pressure induced by the hysteria and frenzy of an economic 
crisis.” It is probable that he had: realised the temper of. both. the: 
President and the nation: He: was anticipating a Supreme Court 
judgment of historic gravity upon this first positive conflict between the 
Government and a labour union. And further, Lewis knew that: the 
U.M.W. could not win before the:meeting of the new Congress, with its 
conservative Republican majority. More severe anti-union. laws are 
in prospect. On the other hand, he had reason to believe that a respite 
until March. 31st would be ample for negotiating a fresh agreement, 
which, in all likelihood, an unchecked rise in the costs of living will, 
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make imperative. “ Public necessity,” he affirms, ‘ ‘ requires a quanti- 
tative production of coal during this.present period ”—or at any and 
every time. There is no doubt that millions of Americans will read into 
such jejune sentences as these an admission of defeat, an actual sur- 
render. They may be right; but Lewis will capitulate only under the 
compulsion of realities against which no argument of any kind is 
possible. The revulsion against him, outside the 10,000,000 members 
of labour unions (truly a formidable exception) was nation-wide and 
` of terrific intensity. Is one going too far in concluding that the most 
arrogant labour boss in the world has at last seen the red light, warning 
him that, while a strike against State authority is possible and may be 
justifiable, the supreme Government must withstand and dispose of 
any destructive agency within the commonweéalth ? 

John Lewis hitherto ‘has had no political programme properly so 
called. A shift in party allegiance is nothing to him. He is in the line 
of Gompers, who believed that organised Labour should use its weight 
in bargaining between the two parties. A positive enterprise for the 
victory of one side in a national election, such as the Political Action 
Committee of the C.I.O., is altogether alien from his disposition and 
method. True, he has.in the present crisis the support of the labour 
mass, because of blunders in. Washington and the resort to legal 
sanctions; be he cannot in any event be a political leader. The 
central fact is that, by his ruthless strategy during the past three years, 
he has forced an issue of civil-war dimensions and gravity ; and, as one 
not unsympathetic commentator has said, the danger is that if Lewis 
is beaten he may drag Labour’s house down with him. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
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UMANIA is a bulwark of Latin culture among the Slav peoples, 
Rie Hungarian frontier being the only non-Slav one. This 

produces certain political phenomena. While Communism was 
able to strike deeper roots in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, two nations 
akin to Russia, it has not yet completely emerged on Rumanian soil. 
Yugoslavia is ruled by the Communist Tito, Bulgaria by Georgi 
Dimitroff, ex-President of the Comintern. To this day Rumania has 
retained the system of a constitutional monarchy, which is even 
included in the programme: of the Government block comprising 
Communists and Socialists, Republicans at heart. Petre Groza, 
Rumania’s reappointed Prime Minister, is head of the Ploughmen’s 
Party. Tito and Dimitroff have always belonged to.the proletariat, 
while Groza was originally a landowner (Bojar). In international 
sport he was known for many years.as Rumania’s tennis champion. 
The distribution of parliamentary seats, too, was handled with great 
caution. In Yugoslavia Government and Communists are all but 
identical. Georgi Dimitroff’s Communists hold an absolute majority 
in the Sobranje. The new single-chamber Rumanian Parliament, 
which was. elected in November (after an interval of nine years), is 
composed as follows: Communists 67, Liberals 72, Social Democrats 
81, Ploughmen’s Party 70, National. People’s Party 26, Independent 
National Farmers 21, Maniu’s National Peasant Party 32, Bratianu’s 
National Liberal: Party 3, Hungarian People’s Union 29, Jews 2, 
others II. Every overemphasis on a Communist victory, which not 
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` even mediocre political analysts would. haye credited, was avoided. 


On the assumption that the election figures had: really been worked . 
out in advance the calculation was, psychologically, not a bad shot 
except for the unduly small number of opposition votes. Even Western 
standards of parliamentary practice would allow Dimitroff’s party 
to govern Bulgaria without interference. Its continued contact with 
the other organisations of the Fatherland Front is, in fact, merely 
a gesture. The Communist leaders in Rumania, on the other hand; 
have to choose between a coalition or a minority cabinet. They wisely 
refrain from the latter experiment, be it only because of Russia’s 
desire for the greatest possible internal stability and for Governments 
with relatively the least resistance in her sphere of influence. The 
portfolios are distributed in such a way that, apart from an unpolitical 
General (War Minister) and the woman Minister of Health—for the 
first time women were allowed to participate actively and passively 
in the election—four have been allotted to each of the four principal 
parties of the Government block. Two smaller groups, though no 
longer represented in the Cabinet, remain in the block. Attractive 
as it may seem at first sight, the four-by-four scheme is not without 
flaws. Apart from Communications, the Communists hold three key 
positions: Home Affairs (including police), Justice, and National 
Economy. Above and beyond this, they have found an easy tool in 
at least one other Minister—the Liberal Tatarescu (Foreign Affairs). 
He is an opportunist who serves the new régime with the same devotion 
as he used to show towards the dictator Carol. It will hardly be neces- 
sary to remind him of his compromising Carol loyalties. He is a clever 
diplomat with a well-trained civil service at his disposal, who has 
undoubtedly rendered valuable services to the new Rumania. 

The Communists are accused by their enemies of accepting undesir- 
able elements in order to grow into a mass movement. The same 
charge is levelled against the Opposition, particularly Maniu’s National 
Peasant Party. One important difference, however, is given. The 
leaders of the Opposition comprise feeble and elderly personalities 


who might easily be overwhelmed by the tide of the masses. The 


Times, for example, believes Maniuand the Bratianus to be genuine. 
democrats but admits the’danger of a Fascist infusion from below. 
Rumania’s Communists, on the other hand, are well organised, the 
authority of the leadership being unquestioned. New members adjust . 
themselves to the party, never vice versa. Their leaders are spirited 
men and women with good political training. The pioneer Anna 
Pauker—she has often recently delivered her speeches with a picture 
of King Michael in the background—Vasile Luka and Bodnarash 
(the latter hailing from the Bukovina, his father being a Ukrainian) 
have years of, schooling in Moscow behind them. Georghiu-Dej, 
Minister of Economy, and Lucretiu Patrascanu, Minister of Justice, 
are martyrs of more recent date. They were both interned under 
Antonescu. It is said that they pursue a rather more nationalistic 
line than the internationally inclined Moscow guard. & 
Georghiu-Dej is named as the most probable candidate for the 
post of future Communist Premier. Patrascanu possesses inexhaustible 
energy. He was among the principal initiators of the Liberation Front,’ 


` became later Maniu’s bitterest enemy in the interim Governments, 


and finally, as Minister of Justice, went all out in purging. Rumania’s 
illegal resistance has been -negligible. Socialism had been gagged 
already for years. Indifference or convenient oe considerations 


at 
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prevented the historic parties from any efféctive opposition to 
Antonescu, and they contented themselves with platonic memoranda. 
Bratianu openly admitted that he accepted the dissolution of his party 
as inevitable. Thus, through lack of competition alone, if for no other 
reason, a small group of politically schooled personalities like the 
‘Communists had the best prospect of success. , 

‘The two Marxist parties, working in close collaboration, make a 
strong appeal to the by now organised workers. It is the first time 
that a Government does something for those one and a half million of 

-a hitherto shamelessly exploited class. Though the result may be small 
as compared with Czechoslovakia, it constitutes at any rate an auspi- 
cious beginning. Rumania’s Social Democrats were, at first, a very weak 
group. By now, however, they surpass in numbers the party to their 
left, having reached a membership of over 600,000. Politically 
this may not be of great importance at present, since there is hardly 
a difference discernible between Communist and Socialist policy, 
yet it is significant. To encourage that firmly established movement 
and aim at more intimate relations would, in my opinion, offer to the 
British Labour Party, if not a guaranteed success, at least an oppor- 
tunity for a worth-while experiment. Merely attacking Communism 
is negative and produces negative results. To give the more moderate 
Left a chance might be a more effective way of neutralising them from 
their more radical bed-fellows without -breaking the Government 
coalition. I am thinking of the election triumph of the German Social 
Democrats in Berlin. Nor are the increasingly drastic attempts of 
the Western powers to bring about Groza’s political isolation wise. 
Aged 62, Groza is a powerful personality who suggests many parallels 
with Count Michael Karolyi. He has renounced property, wealth and 
a position to devote himself to his political ideals. For a long time. 
‘he worked with Maniu, as we read in his reminiscences, even up to 
the beginning of World War II. The rather hesitant attitude of the 
old Peasant leader and his fear of certain consequences, however, 
were contrary to Groza’s impulsive nature. He was asked by all, - 
including Maniu and the Bratianus, to take over the responsibility, 
first in the capacity of Vice-Premier. He took charge at a time when 
the situation seemed hopeless for his country. No one can simultane- 
ously praise Finland’s Paasikivi and denounce Groza as a traitor. 

Certain traditional infringements on individual liberty, though they 
may not have been removed by this Cabinet, were certainly not intro- 
duced under its régime. Having to take account of the Russian 
occupation on the one hand and to guard against the menace of reaction- 
aries and Iron Guardists on the other, only those blinded by illusions 
could have expected a sudden sunrise of Western democracy. Nor- 
should we forget that Western prestige, after the experiences of the 
British-Dutch-American oil imperialism, is none too high. Groza 
does not reign under a favourable star. Large parts of the very super- 
stitious population blame him ‘for the consequences of a two years’ 
drought. His régime is identified with the discomforts suffered through 
the -Russian occupation, with the 300 million dollars reparations 
payable to the Russians, and with the rather unfavourable economic 
agreements under which Russia will be given possession of 50 per 
cent. of a number of industrial enterprises. Soviet and Soviet-Rumar- 
ian interests in the Rumanian oil. industry still lag far behind the 
British and American. During the first six months of 1946 British 
firms obtained 40-72 per cent. of the crude oil and 37-12 per cent. 
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ot petroleum. For America the figures are 11-16 per cent. and 13-30 
per cent. respectively. Aid from Russia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Switzerland, France and from the American 
Red Cross have somewhat allayed Rumania’s pressing food needs,, 
‘although an unhealthy rise in prices could not be avoided. 

In its nationalisation measures the Government exercised great: 
restraint, particularly in comparison with the neighbouring countries. 
Its programme promises protection of the Church (the Rumanian 
Patriarch has just received a formal welcome in Moscow) ‘and of 
private property. Except for the national bank nothing has been 
nationalised ; industry is left to private initiative with elected workers’ 
committees in the management. According to malicious tongues, 
Russia vetoed a more comprehensive nationalisation scheme, as this 
would have delayed reparation payments. Groza’s achievements 
comprise the restoration of trade union rights, a successful purge of 
Fascists, the secorid land reform, and, last not least, an exemplary 
legal code for nationalities which has already brought about a recon: 


` 


ciliation between Rumania and Hungary in Transylvania and thus. , 


ended an age-old conflict. The Hungarian peasants received a fair 
proportion of the land. The Hungarians have considerably more schools 
{including colleges), theatres and cultural institutions than under the 
Budapest régime. Anti-Semitism is a punishable crime. Though not 
yet completely uprooted, it does not dare to raise its ugly head as 
openly as; for instance, in Poland. Culturally and politically Jewish 

_ life, Zionist activities included, has been revived. Rumania is anxious 
to be recognised as a belligerent on the Allied side during the last 
phase of the war, and there is no doubt that her effort in that period 
exceeded her contract obligations. 

While such prestige aims are understandable, the demands of the 
Opposition were rather less well formulated. They were obviously. 
in Maniu’s well-known handwriting and dictated by an obstinacy 
and lack of realism which do not impair his greatness but display 
him as no longer a serious political factor. Present-day Rumania 

, cannot exist without Russian goodwill, just as she cannot, in the long 
run, without economic help from the West. Any desires for Bessarabian 
revision are therefore a dangerously explosive ballon d'essai. Similarly ` 

‘to revert to the question of Southern Dobruja, ata moment when there 
is at last an improvement in Bulgarian-Rumanian relations, seems 
to me nationalistic rather than national. 

The ‘Rumanian elections were probably. no less unbiased than the 
Greek. Complaints ‘by Maniu and the Bratianus, however, strike one 
as farcical, for in their time the Government party chosen by the 
King always gained an overwhelming victory, and peasant voters were 
escorted to the poll by kindly gendarmes. The historic parties, more- 
over, submitted to the most undemocratic of voting systems, which 
awarded to the party with 40 per cent. of all votes a premium 
by which it attained the majority in Parliament. The totalitarian 
measures taken by the Bratianu and Maniu Governments against their~ 
political opponents shouldbe carefully studied by those who lend 
their ear too sympathetically to the constant complaints of the Ruman- 
ian Opposition, whose leaders seem to regard daily memoranda to 
Anglo-American diplomatic quarters as more important than plans 
of action. Maniu’s ideology is as out of date as Bratianu’s Liberalism 
with its feudalist-capitalist maxims. It is wrong to try and gain 
influence in Rumania through such elements, which never offered 
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serious opposition to Antonescu and even maintained contact with 
him for some time.^ Other possibilities are open. Young King Michael 
enjoys the greatest popularity. His courageous coup d'état in 1944, in 
Stalin’s view, shortened the war by six months, and he was decorated 
with the Order of Lenin. After a prolonged strike;his relationship with 
Groza and the Government, who constantly consult him and have 
made his name day into a national event, is now quite satisfactory. 
He desires friendship both with West and East. The Western powers 
have the duty to help him’ find the happy mean without another 
Russian-Rumanian crisis, which no régime can afford to risk. . 
A. J. FISCHER. 
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THE STATE AND THE MODERN 
| WORLD. 


ET me start with the following propositions : 
(1) That every people on earth, and every other human group- 
ing, wants peace and the enjoyment of happiness in peace and, 
security. : , 

(2) That the border lines between such human groupings, whether 
geographical, ‘linguistic or, as is mostly the case, political, brought 
about by obsolete dynastic strife, are essentially fictitious, the people 
on both sides of them being akin to each other just as much as to their 
neighbours within their own frontiers. 

(3) That competition and rivalry between human groups—peoples 
or nations—no less than between individuals are incompatible with 
agreed, inviolable rules of procedure—laws—for settling disputes. 

(4) That, consequently, the attempt at settling them by force—war— 
is a return to the law of the jungle ; its sanction by rules, regulations 
and agreements an anachronism and a crime. 

(5) That, apart from fatalistic acceptance of an empirical “ inevi- 
tability ” of war by docile and inflammable masses, it is bad and in- 
competent leadership by the heads—governments—of the haphazard 
human groupings unequal in size, numbers, weight and articulation 
which prevents adjustment by peaceable negotiation, eventually by 
acquiescence in arbitration or other legal procedure. 

(6) That democracy, in the full meaning of this term—viz. full and 
open’ contest between rival views settled finally by unambiguous 
acceptance of the majority verdict—is the only imaginable secular 
means of securing such permanent and ever-renewed adjustment ; 
while every principle that stifles the natural and fundamental trend of 
all and any human group—towards enjoyment of happiness in peace 
and security, with the ensuing permanent increase in real wealth and 
welfare—by enforcing upon majorities the dictate of a minority or 
of an individual is antisocial, anachronistic and anti-human, what- 


` ever the réal or imaginary benefit the group or people under its rule 


may temporarily derive from it. ; 

The fact that a year or so after the greatest and most destruc- 
tive war of all times, under the imminent threat of means of warfare 
equivalent to humanity’s suicide if applied, the subject of all in- 
ternational discussion is less of how than of how long the world’s 
peace is to be secured seems a shattering revelation of human mental 
and moral incapacity. Easterners and Westerners, ‘capitalists and 
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socialists, colonial and metropolitan peoples, monarchists and com- 
munists, Jews and Arabs are at each other’s throat ; each justifying 
its own intolerance and misdeeds by present menace or past abomina- 
tions of “ the ” Germans, Bolsheviks, Poles, Greeks, Arabs, “ Capital- 
ist Powers,” “ Yankees,” “ reactionaries.” The picture of a good- 
‘looking, sensitive, seemingly intellectual young Pole published recently 
was accompanied by a caption according to which he had sworn to 
kill ten Germans—any odd Germans !—for each of the five members of 
his family murdered, and that. his “ score ” when arrested was forty- 
. SLX, “i ” \ 
Neutral Sweden keeps her Home Guard, improvised. after the Nazi 
` invasions of 1949; neutral Switzerland speculates about a World 
War No. 3 in 1947 or before. Non-communist Poles, in their hundred 
thousands, uprooted like the Jews of antiquity, have to look fér another 
country ; Germans, including anti-Nazis and Nazi victims, stripped to 
the skin, are driven out, to the tune of ten million and more, from their 
homelands held for up to a thousand years, by other Poles numeri- 
cally and by training and aptitude incapable of filling the vacuum 
in space and economic proficiency. Others, merely descendants of 
German settlers buried these five or ten centuries, are driven on 
the same trail of death from Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Hungary. 
Austrian, German, Italian soldiers, many of them pressed recruits of 
their hated Nazi and Fascist despots, are held, in the second year 
after the war and with up to six years of previous captivity, as slave . 
labour ; incomunicado in Russia, and to the detriment of their own 
countries’ recovery and re-education, and thereby of the occupying 
nations’ finances and security, in Britain, France and elsewhere. 
' If still able to think beyond their immediate, personal fate, they 
worty about what rôle, except that of a buffer between two sinister 
and, meteoric powers approaching from east and west, their, split- 
up, occupied, disorganised homelands might yet be allowed to play. 
Inveterate optimists may see, in all that, plus civil war in China, 
, Oppression in the Balkans, anemia in France, haggling over the 
Dardanelles, free fights in the Near and Middle East, industrial un- 
rest and a seemingly senseless chase after nominally’ higher wages 
for less:'work, a mere natural reaction upon the recent war, its strains, 
sacrifices, and upheaval. But this war was not a mere incident, 
provoked by the lunatic ambitions of a single nationalist aggressor. 
His hosts were not German only, let alone all the Germans; his’ 
‘front line not that of his field-grey armies; his war not a national, 
or even imperialist, but an ideological one. That war is going on 
unabated, and its front line cuts right across virtually every country 
on earth. > ' : , , 
Intuitively this fact is realised; it is the underlying force of all . 
cramped efforts of a generation of short-sighted, nervous and ex- 
hausted statesmen at welding’ together a world ever more rapidly 
_ splitting into two or more camps. They try hard to distil from the 
ingredients respectively at their disposal: imperfect, nationally 
hybridised democracy on the one hand, materially, externally eff- 
cient despotism on the other hand, the antidote by which to cure this 
deadly evil. It exists—it must exist—somewhere, somehow ; for else 
the millennia of human evolution, the whole universe with its ordered 
system, would make no sense ; a hopeless determinism with humanity 
- as a meré object, its thought, and its conquest of nature the senseless 
jerks of trapped insects, the only possible creed. There must be a 
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bridge between' Eastern fatalism, awakened to intolerant, unreason- 


` Nace 


- ing, aggressive activity by successful organisation under the impact 


of Western technical progress, and Western individualism that, with 
the right of its ancient and dignified human liberties, simultaneously 
and unconsciously “defends obsolete and noxious prejudices, slogans 
and catchwords which have long become hollow. . 

To cure a disease there has first to be a diagnosis. The mere, routine 
doctor accepts symptoms at their face value. Connecting them with 
the diseases known, to him from old, he tries to apply the approved 
remedies. He is bound to fail when apparently identical symptoms 
mislead him into treating a new disease as the mere repetition of 
an old one. The would-be doctors—Big Four, UNO, Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference, etc.—all try to cure the new and potentially fatal ills of 
the world out of the old national pharmacopæœia. One or other feels 
slightly ill at ease because he has an inkling of something new, more 
fearful and potent than the traditional rivalries, prestige, power, 
strategic, economic interests of the individual nation. Yet nobody 
dares to speak of that rampant epidemic that is at the root of the whole 
world-sickness—the overgrowth of the State. The State to which we 
have learned to bow and whose directions we obey—whether we 
share in its leadership under democratic or merely have to accept it 
under totalitarian forms of government—is neither as clear cut and 
unambiguous nor immutable a notion as the average citizen assumes. 
According to Plato it is a natural organisation which as a moral insti- 
tution embraces the whole human being and directs it to a task within 
the community according to its gifts. Aristotle describes its task as 
to grant security and to promote virtue and happiness. Stoics and 
Epicureans clashed over a negation of the State on the one hand and 
its reduction to a mere form of control on the other. Thomas Aquinas, 
Machiavelli, Grotius, Hobbes, all had different concepts of the State 
and its rights and duties; and Marx finally decreed that the State 
is “an instrument of power of the ruling class.” In fact, all these 
doctrines encompass already the misuses and excrescences which to-day 
make amicable co-operation and progressive unification of the peoples 
so difficult, seemingly Ampossible, an\en'terprise—notwithstanding their 
fundamental concord as to point (x) \of our thesis. 

` Plato’s definition could well s that of the Soviet State, widely 
as it differs in fact from the å ellenic ideal; Aristotle antici- 
pates a main formula of the §{l too eghemeral Atlantic Charter, while 
Marx’s sentence receives an irofical confirmation by the practice of 
his most ardent discipl ommunists, wherever they dominate a 
State. There have peè mpts at overcoming the penning in of 
human communities State (and the resulting claustrophobia, 
xenophobia, narrowaittndedness, envy and strife) by the creation 
of international comm ities such as the churches, the socialist inter- 
nationals, the trade uniòns; by racial communities—of which the, 
Nazi “ Aryans ” was the clumsiest specimen—and by movements with 
a “ Pan-” at the beginning and an “ism ” at the end ; to say nothing 
of the transformation of the far-flung British Empire into a Com- 
monwealth of Nations. None of them, however, has stopped the growth | 
of the State itself as compared to the individual—its raison d’ étre, its 
object, its contents, and, in democratic theory, its part-owner and ruler. 

Here, then, seems to be one of the reasons for that seemingly mon- 
strous anomaly that, while practically every individual wants peace with 
all others and is prepared to compromise and to agree with them, their 
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sums-—in haphazard, unequal groupings, States, allegedly representa- 
tive of these individuals—become each other’s enemies and ultimately 
force their individuals to fight those of other groups, with disaster for 
both. Thé-transfer of more and more functions of a complicated process, 
- of production, administration and exchange to State- officials has 
. necessarily created departmental ambitions which detach their holders, 
from the youngest clerk to the Cabinet Minister, from that compre- 
hensive view and understanding of world and humanity necessary for 
appreciation of trends and happenings. : 
Thereby, and by the ever-growing encroachment upon private in- 
itiative and the fruits‘of its risks‘and labours that goes apace with 
all bureaucratisation, the State has become an entity of its own, 
not only above but beyond all and every one of those camposing it, 
and—by a fiction—represented by it. It has wrested, by the sheer 
weight of its overgrown apparatus and of the multitude of functions. 
assumed, each one under pressure of real or imaginary necessity, from 
the hands of. those entrusted with them by a time-limited mandate 
. of the people themselves, all the real powers and attributes of “ sov- 
ereignty.” It makes the laws, sometimes at the instigation of power- 
ful interested bodies, sometimes on its own. It manipulates financial 
` and economic trends by producing this scheme or that, inflicting 
one restriction or another. It affects the. private life of the citizen 
by decreeing his diet, his housing, his health conditions; by re- 
cruiting, training, displacing and—in an emergency upon whose 
development he has no influence, either direct or indirect, any more— 
finally sacrificing him for a cause whose virtue he has to accept well- 
nigh blindfold. Under dictatorship, of whatever denomination, this is 
the evident return to barbaric ages, the price paid willy-nilly by the 
subjects for a modicum of material Security ; under’ democracy, 
screened by the apparel of government “ of the people, by the people, 
for the people” virtually disempowered by the permanent mach- 
inery of the State, it tends to turn the principle into a mockery and to 
substitute propaganda for the people’ s will. 

Above all, that “ State as such ” clings to a long obsolete sov- 
ereignty ; a sham, abolished in fact long ago, not oily by international 
treaties and conventions that tore holes into it, by economic and in- 
. dustrial interdependence, but also by each people’s contact with 
and respect for human beings belonging to other peoples. In his present 
i stage of knowledge, and with the means of information at his disposal, 
the individual is able and ready to establish permanent, personal, 
contact with his potential equals everywhere on earth.and to establish 
with them a common, basis of understanding and co-operation. Itis the 
State, with „passports and visas, trade and currency regulations, 
laws about “‘ secrets,” censorship, or with the more subtle means of 
control of the mind by Press, radio, film and “ atmosphere ”—in an 
attempt at protecting its obsolete, largely anachronistic self—which 
prevents this thawing of the ice-wall of frontiers. It creates, precisely 
by these modern means of mind-ruling, more poison, more explosives 
conducive to the ultimate terror of war. For they cannot be confined 
any more to the national area; radio waves circulate all round the 
globe ; news flashes in split seconds from ona country to another, and 
produces counter-measures of allegedly necessary “ self-protection ” 
of other States that imagine they are being threatened. 

If only for that reason the State in its ancient concept, and with its 
ancient exclusive privileges, is doomed. Its réle as an administrative 
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unit within a greater world community ; as the body entrusted with 
the vital task of preserving and developing a cultural unit, with its 
own language, literature, art, education, folklore, perhaps religious 
denomination and native arts, crafts and industries, in order to con- 
tiibute to progress and enjoyment the maximum of variety—all that 
may and should survive and, by dropping anachronistic and by now 
impossible tasks, even be emphasised. But the State—every State in its 
present form, with the possible exception of a few truly democratic 
small ones—has to be deprived of its most dangerous powers. These 
have to be vested in an international authority : not, like the L.o.N. or 
UNO, a convention ‘of the same States, but one elected and controlled 
diréctly by the people of the earth ; and with officials, from the highest 
to the lowest, totally and permanently exempted from all duty of 
loyalty towards any particular State, citizens of the world enjoying the 
freedom ‘of the world. That may appear Utopian, fantastic even : 
but is a war between the comrades-in-arms of yesterday, enforced 
by a common foe as that comradeship was, superficial and insincere 
as their equation, by the Soviet dictatorship’s description as an “ Eco- 
nomic Democracy,” less fantastic ? Is the prospect of a world annihi- 
lated by atom bomb and rocket, sprayed radium rays and pernicicus 
bacteria, more “normal”? Or is there a doubt that, without the 
jitters of “ The State ”—buried up to its ears in precedents, bureau- 
cracy, files and prejudices, with its “ Intelligence ” reports, ambassa- 
dorial rumours, sealed emergency orders, and seventeenth-century 
Cabinet traditions—the common people everywhere would find a way 
to prevent what they all dread more than death itself{—destruction of 
their families, homes and homelands? They would not quibble over 
this or that frontier regulation or right of passage, or, if so, go to court, 
as do counties, towns or districts in a similar case; in that modern 
world of ours, most States are, and others should be, reduced to the 
rôle of counties. g 

That the allegedly most modern, Communist-dictated States are 
the most aggressive in insisting upon anciént claims of sovereignty 
and in claiming territorial advantages is proof for, not against, this 
contention. For they are more “ State ” than even the most imperfect 
democracies ; possibly meant by a wise providence to carry a super- 
annuated principle ad absurdum by its exaggeration. Against the 
difficulty of making them agree to a self-sacrifice necessary if we want 
to avoid the ultimate disaster of mankind there seems to be a simple 
remedy: the exclusion of all matters of interior organisation of the 
existing or later voluntarily merging “ sovereign ” provinces of a 
World Federation, under World Parliament and World Judiciary, from 
that’ supreme body’s authority—-except for the means to ‘make war 
upon others. Whichever of the systems, purified by the elimination 
of the elements of fear and hunger, will ultimately survive can be 
left to the future ; though-possibly, in the then developing conscious, 
struggle of Individualism versus Etatism, there may be a task for a new 
form of Liberalism—without obsolete Free Trade and laissez-faire 
slogans, conscious of the farthest-reaching social obligations, and 
ready to help in planning, planning new, free and better men. “ Peace,” 
as Spinoza put it, “is not the mere absence of war, but is a virtue 
born from out of the power of the soul.” We have shown that power 
under Hell’s hailstorm of the recent war. We have to rouse it again 
to eliminate the even more fearful threat of what only a fool could call - 
peace. EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 
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‘INCENTIVES IN INDUSTRY. 
HE: “ideal” communist State in which everybody earns and . 

] spends what every other citizen earns and spends should, one 

would expect, not require individual incentives. These would 
run counter to the very principles of that type of State. For incentives 
are there to increase the efficiency of the most able, or most willing, 
worker by giving him a higher material reward ; it is just this higher 
reward which, as one should presume, the communist State must 
exclude if he remains faithful to his principle of only one standard-of- 
living for everybody. But in Russia, as may be seen from the able 
study by Alexander Baykov, of the University of Birmingham (see 
his book, The Development of the Soviet Economic System, 1946), 
things have not developed that way. By the end of the second Five 
Years Plan three-quarters of all industrial work was paid on.a piece- 
work basis—which is one of the fundamental systems of wage incen- 
tives—and about one-third even according to a progressive. scale. 
Engineering and technical personnel, employees in trade, transport 
and, other branches of the national economy were paid according to a 
premium system ; that is, apart from their basic monthly salary they 
received bonuses in rising progression for exceeding planned tasks 
judged by both quantitative and qualitative indices. As for shop ` 
employees, they were entitled to bonuses far exceeding the plan for/ 
. the sale of current, consumer goods and for increasing the trading 
enterprise’s monthly turnover. Another sort of material incentives 
are the money prizes. In 1939 the so-called “ Stalin Prizes ” to the 
value of 100,000, 50,000 and 20,000 roubles each were first awarded 
for material and cultural achievements. , 

It is no exaggeration to say that Britain has been for generations 
the most ardent exponent of incentives. But this principle stood not ' 
at the cradle of English industrialismi At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century leading economic writers were far from recognising 
that material award was an incentive for work. Defoe wrote: 


The Lab’ring Poor in spite of double pay, 
Are saucy, mutinous and beggarly ; , 
So lavish of their money and their time, 
‘That want of forecast is the Nation’s crime ; 
` Good drunken company is' their delight, 
And what they earn by day they spend by night. 


It was Adam Smith who much later laid down the fundamental truth 
that high wages mean high efficiency: “‘ The wages of labour are the 
encouragement of industry, which, like every human quality, improves 
in proportion to the encouragement it receives.” Again some 100 
years later the thesis that high wages and shorter hours mean increasing 
. efficiency was, for the first time, practically confirmed by the ex- 
haustive experience of the Brasseys and published in the first.Earl of | 
Brassey’s famous Work and Wages. For the present the story of this 
economic law had its last chapter written during the late war, when the 
Medical Research Council and the Industrial Health Research Board 
' in a most careful study on Industrial Health in War made it clear 
that “an extension of the usual hours of work does not—except for 
. short’ periods of emergency—givé a proportional increase of output : 
‘ on the contrary it causes the rate of output to fall off with increasing 
_ rapidity.” - l } 
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Britain, then, has been responsible for evolving to a high standard 
the principle of what Adam Smith called “the liberal-reward of 
labour.” It has never overlooked the necessity and usefulness of 
incentives ; indeed incentives have been the natural companion of ° 
the British conception of individualism, of freedom of economic 
action, of the principle of competition and personal exertion. Such 
incentives should not simply be identified with and criticised for being 
` an offspring of the ‘‘ money ” motive. To raise efficiency by incentives 
immediately means to improve, as Adam Smith, the great moral 
philosopher, so rightly emphasised, a “human equality” ; it means 
the education of workers to the best of their potentials and to raise 
them to the highest psycho-physical performance. It is definitely 
a positive contribution to the wealth of the nation. It requires, on 
the other hand, a great amount of work and effort in what may appear, 
at first, a more prophylactic action, the removal of impediments and 
checks which, if left untouched, would probably counteract the salutary 
effect of incentives. To free the worker from worry, to make his life 
in the factory more agreeable, if not pleasant, to provide amenities of 
all kinds, holidays and travel, to protect him against undue strain, 
ill health, fatigue, and occupational hazards—all this eventually means 
that the effect of labour incentives, such as better wages and shorter 
hours, can fully express itself in greater efficiency. It is in this sense 
that ‘social insurance and the voluntary social services, health and 
factory legislation immediately interlock with the national interest 
of increasing efficiency through incentives. For it must be the aim 
of incentives to impress on workers that by reaching their highest 
efficiency, and achieving their highest performance, they acquire a 
higher economic, social and cultural status and that their efforts will 
not be made ineffective by a host of contingencies and depressing 
conditions for which they cannot be made responsible. 

It is here also that the great value of the modern conception of the 
“ human factor in management ” comes into play, as it has just been 
shown in two fine volumes by L. Urwick and E. F. L. Brech (The . 
Making of Scientific Management, 1946); incentives must not be 
accepted as a purely mechanical device to raise the worker’s efficiency. 
They must be backed by an understanding attitude of employers and 
managers as being means for a higher social purpose; Britain has 
never failed to have such employers from Boulton, Watt, Robert 
Owen, Arkwright and Wedgwood to the Cadburys, Rowntrees, the 
Vauxhall Works, and many other establishments of our days. The 
great interest shown of late in what is called “ job analysis,” that is a 
system skilfully devising the job for the right worker, and finding the 
vight worker for the job—job appraisal and appraisal of the workers, 
as it is called in the United ‘States—is significant for the growing 
appreciation of incentives by industrialists ; for correct job placement 
is undoubtedly, in particular when it is coinciding with'the free will 
of the worker, one of the most powerful means of enlisting the worker’s 
ambition for highest personal performance. 

While most people, whatever their political views, may agree on 
this side of incentives, it seems that in spheres of economic life not 
directly, connected with the worker’s performance the respect for 
incentives as the driving power of our economic life is rapidly on the 
decline. ' It is probably not accidental that the latest social insurance 
legislation in Britain has actually eliminated individual incentives 
. in favour of centralised administration, In many countries social 
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insurance, while establishing overriding official administration, has 
left room “for special exertion on the part of the employers or the 
insured to provide even more benefits than the State could do. Local 
authorities and Works Funds have been encouraged to compete with 
one another, for instance, in the provision of the best medical services. 
The new British social insurance legislation has deliberately—as in 
the case of the industrial injuries scheme—rejected- any attempt to be 
made on the part of employers to provide in so-called “ contracting- 
out ” schemes conditions and terms even better than those granted 
by the State ; while in other countries—to mention the United States, 
Canada and Switzerland—‘ merit-rating’’ has been applied to in- 
surance against industrial injuries, giving employers an incentive to 
have insurance premiums reduced by employing the best possible 
safety devices, this internationally recognised system has no place 
in the new:law of British workmen’s compensation. No employer ' 
will benefit by being extra anxious to spend money on safety devices. 
Such type of legislation gives rise to the apprehension that the value 
of incentives is'no longer as fully appreciated as before. o. 

It should never be overlooked, in particular in our present time, that 
the level of money wages, however. high, does not always guarantee 
greater incentives for work, even if Lord Brassey’s fundamental law 
of “high wages, high efficiency.” is accepted. Where restrictions of 
the purchasing power as they have. been in force since 1940 or where 
very high direct taxation artificially reduce the amount of wages which 
may be spent on consumption, the stimulating effect of high money 
wages on efficiency is obviously curtailed. It was recently stated as 
to coal miners that the high income tax acts directly as a check to 
greater exertion. A single man working five shifts a week at 24s. a 
shift will earn after deduction of tax £240 in a full year, or £48 per 
‘shift annually. On a sixth shift he will pay out about IIs. in tax, and 
thus only adds £34 to his iricome in a full year. To put it in another 
` way, he pays an average of {14 in tax on each of the first five shifts, 
but £28—or exactly double—on the sixth. One should agree when 
Mr. J. C. Johnstone dealing with the “ Coal Situation ” in a thoughtful 
pamphlet draws from this the conclusion: “ That is hardly an incen- 
tiye to work a full week.” ` 

There are other fields where the sphere of incentives is curtailed. | 
The efficient retailer of former days saw his ambition in offering goods 
at lower prices than his competitors. The aim of having a higher 
turnover at lower prices and thereby an increasing net profit con- 
stantly acted as an incentive for good and economic service. To-day 
. for many commodities the fixed-price, branded article ‘gradually 
destroys in wide fields of retailing this competitive spirit.. It stan- 
.dardises not only the commodities sold, but also the shopkeepers. The 
most efficient of them gets the same gross margin as the less efficient, 
and if he makes a greater net profit on it, he is not allowed to pass 
even-.a part of it on to the consumer in the form of lower prices. A’ 
great incentive to greater efficiency is thus removed. Many retailers 
try to replace the former competition in price by a competition in 
“ service” culminating in all sorts of costly features, a “host of 
unwanted services,, as Dr. Henry Smith has called it, for which 
ultimately the consumer has to pay, while in former days through 
competitive prices the customer immediately benefited by the shop- 
keeper’s greater personal efficiency. To sell good quality, the judg- 
ment of which depended upon his own knowledge, at a cheap individual 
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price was once the great motive behind the retailer’s business policy. 
This was, as everything connected with incentive, his individual 
ambition, and the increased income, resulting from the greater good will 
of the public, represented to him what high wages are to the most 
efficient workers. The modern middle-class is here far worse off than 
the worker. Nobody has ever urged that for the trading-classes as 
well incentives should exist and the monopolistic impediments cur- 
tailing such incentives be removed. 

The reform of the patent law and the condition of research workers 
represent another field which requires careful attention to incentives. 
Professor Bernal, in his famous book on The Application of Science, 
recalls the fact that in large. firms it is usually stipulated that the 
rights to all inventions by: any employee rest with the firm; the 
inventor, he says, “is fortunate if he makes even a very small ‘share 
of the ultimate profits.” “ All patents must be surrendered to the 
firm at the rate of ten shillings a time; even when they make thousands 
of pounds.” This is a direct blow to incentive. The point should have 
been taken up by the recent second Interim Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Patents and Designs Acts. Research must not be pro- 
tected only, it must also be promoted. A good patent law must try 
to secure the greatest possible incentive to the researcher just as much 
as it must give him a guarantee that his inventions are not bought up 
by dominating interests and left unworked to prevent obsolescence 
of existing processes of proditction. It may be hoped that future 
Reports of the Committee will give very careful consideration to all 
factors which concern this point, in particular to the restrictive 
practices of combines in this and other matters of free competition. 

It seems high time that the importance of incentives to every class, 
and its possible significance to any legislation which requires the 
activation, of the human element, should be as fully appreciated as it 
was in the great pioneer period of Britain’s industrial development. 

; HERMANN LEVY. 
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T has often been remarked that the best-sellers of a nation portray 
Jhe mind of a people and an epoch better even than the work of the 

genius who stands apart from and above his own time. And how 
often has this argument served to taunt the Americans and to talk, 
with an air of superiority, of the one-day wonders that go with the 
wind, just as they have come with the wind. It is good news, therefore, 
to hear of an American best-seller to whom we must pay homage—and 
through the elevation of which.to the ranks of the best-sellers of 1946 
the Americans have paid themselves a great compliment. Of course, 
` we know. that a mere 300,000 words cannot put off an American 
reader, nor, it seems, an American publisher (even if its reissue in 
England will cause both surprise and gratitude). What makes the 
success of this very long book so surprising is the fact that it is not a 
novel but an autobiography ; and as such, again, not the life story of 
a national figure but of a small country editor, who says little of the 
Presidents he knew, but much of his next-door neighbours, the shop 
across the road and the fields behind his house. Nor is it exciting 
reading in the sense that the author tells remarkable incidents—and 
_ what he has to tell he spins out, often repetitive of manner and 


involved in method. And yet the book and the man not only deserve 


f attention, admiration, even love, but have a value that far transcends’; 


the' impact of any best-seller. It is the life-story of two generations 
of Americans, consciously spanning the sixty years that preceded 1944. 

The Autobiography of William Allen White,* then, is more than 
the life-story of one man. Like most of White’s writings it has broad- 
ened out into a social pageant of American life during his own span 
——and he was born in 1868, and died in January 1944. Between these 
points there lies a broad field which has changed out of all recognition. 
How easy it is to move from Gladstone’s days to those of Churchill ; 
but what difficulties even the eye-witness had when piecing together 


the transformation that has overtaken the America of the covered- 


wagon days and changed it into the bee-hive of present-day industrial- 
ism. White tried his best to understand, trace and explain this awe- 
inspiring change: but it'is more than coincidence that he dawdled > 
lovingly over the days of his early youth, gave full colour to the first 
decade of the nineteenth century only, and lost the grip over things - 
after 1912, after the Bull Moose struggle for a third, a progressive and . 
liberal party. True, he had written a great book on the 1920’s which 
can serve by way of tail-piece to his Autobiography (which breaks off 
in 1923 when the other book really sets in) : but his Puritan in Babylon, 
the Story of Calvin Coolidge (of 1938) is too exclusively Eastern, is 
as one-sidedly of New England as a recent biography of White by his ` 
journalist-friend Hinshaw was one-sidedly Middle Western, Kansiani. 
Between them they just fail to complete the story of America’s trans- 
formation. i MMe 

_ Yet, what they give the reader is, nevertheless, so detailed and so 
intricate a picture ofthe whole structure of American life as to make. 
them a living source of understanding—self-knowledge as far as 
American readers are concerned (who thus follow closely the process 
that must have taken place in White’s own mind when he wrote his 
Autobiography) and knowledge of another, the American world, as 
far as readers in other parts of the world are concerned. Students of 
sociology will use it as a quarry for dozens of dissertations—and 
novelists could find material for a galaxy, of American characters 
(particularly in the obituary notices from White’s pen, some of which 
have been saved by Hinshaw). William White himself just missed 
being a real novelist himself. He wrote one or two—particularly 
A Certain Rich Man: but this too was too consciously the portrait of 
a period, the 1870’s and ’80’s, to be a true creation and to re-create 
characters who would live their own lives apart from the author. All 
his writing is thus filled, almost to the brim, with material for some 
other work—of the scientific-sociological kind on the one hand, of the 
creative, purely and perfectly literary kind on the other ; but William 
Allen White stands in between, a master of his craft of journalism. 

He was born in Kansas and he died in Kansas. His memory, almost 

to the end, remained as fresh and strong as only a farmer’s, the mind 
of a man. of the open air and the wide fields. He rernembered-his little ` 
home town—* scarcely as much as a wide place in the road”—the - 
covered wagons going West, the Red Indians who passed by. But he 
remembered equally well the food he ate—a hundred times in this 
book he must be telling his readers of the fish and fowl he enjoyed—and 
the size of hat he wore when he was sixteen or sixty. It is this attention 


* Macmillan, New York, now Macmillan, ‘London. A Man From Kansas. The Story 
of W. A. White. By David Hinshaw. Putnam’s, New York. 
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to detail which makes his\book absorbing and makes his world come 
to life. We see his Kansas and his Emporia; together with him we 
enter the office of the Emporia Gazette which he bought (with borrowed 
money) and nursed from its circulation of some 500 copies to a respect- 
able district paper which was to keep him and his family all their life 
so that he was never short of the things he wanted. Looking around 
with him we witness the boss system of electioneering, not unlike 
British practices of the eighteenth century, which young White rather 
enjoyed, being a self-confessed young snob all too readily satisfied with 
the powers in being. It was only after the. Farmers’ Rebellion, which 
‘he equally hated and misunderstood, that we begin to mutter with 
him some criticism of the “ coloneliferous’”’ world (a kind of pre-Low 
Blimp). In 1893 he married ; in 1895 he—or, as we'must say from then 
onwards, the two of them, because he would never have carried out his 
work without Sally White’s constant and most active assistance— 
bought the Emporia Gazette. 

, There cannot be many journalists whose first leading article can 
be read with delight, and approval, fifty years after its original appear- 
ance. “ He hopes,” he said to himself, “ always to sign ‘ from Emporia , 
after his name when he is abroad, and he trusts that he may so endear 
himself to the people that they will be as proud of the first words of 
the signature as he is of the last words.” Rather a mouthful for a man 
of twenty-seven, yet it was fulfilled to thé limit ; White never seems 
to have left anything unfinished that he really felt worth doing. The 
good people, he declared, “ must see that their private opinion is 
public opinion.” He fell in love with this formula which he repeated 
all through his life. It was his credo as a newspaper-man: to make 
your private sentiment public opinion ! Perhaps it never occurred to 
him that this was journalistic, Whitish if you will, for the categorical 
imperative of Immanuel Kant, who tried to teach his fellow-men to 
act as if their private code could be made a law of general application. 
“ If the good, honest, upright, God-fearing, law-abiding people of any 
community desire to be reflected to the world, they must see that their 
` private opinion is public opinion.” 

In 1896—after his first vitriolic outburst against the Populists had 
brought him nation-wide fame throughout the Republican Party—he 
met his idol. “ I was afire with the splendour of the personality that 
I had met,” he recorded about his first meeting with Theodore Roose- 
velt. Both disliked the reign of privilege for which the McKinley and 
Hanna era had stood: by 1904 he was in the front rank of the re- 
formers. Not a measure against privilege, not a step towards the 
broadening of the influence exercised by the ordinary people that he 
did not fight for with his own effective weapon—the written word. 
He sat on commissions, he took part in conventions and had access to 
Presidents, but his real influence was exerted through the press and 
the books he wrote. He assisted La Follette, he backed his beloved 
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machine. In truth, he was one of the decisive forces without whom 
America would not have seen a peaceful transformation of the early 


industrialism of the 1880's into the capitalist forms of the 1940’s. 


The White family had been in Europe in 1909—a true expedition 
which included the small children and he old mother. They could be 
seen, crammed in one taxi, following the great demonstration in 
favour of Lloyd George’s social programme—following it with ‘tears 
in their eyes because they had discovered the Jeffersonian slogan 
of “ Equal rights to all; ‘special privileges to none.” Writing thirty 
years later William White said: “ I thought of Stubbs and Bristow 
in Kansas, and of (Teddy) Roosevelt and his fight for seven years in 
Washington. And I knew that old Bob La Follette would have crowded 
into the taxi if he had been on the sidewalk. And we were all proud 
and happy.to follow this Jeffersonian flag in the great, British revolu- 
tionary parade. It was the high day of our trip...’’ This experience 


. Ulustrates more than some treatises what is meant by the common 


heritage of the Anglo-American world. The. Whites were the guests of 
their publishers, the Macmillans. They enjoyed themselves—but : 
“The English scorn of modern plumbing gave great respectability to 
servants, who did what plumbing did for folks in the United States.” 


Is this what is meant by the difference in approach to social and in- ~ 


dustrial questions? Hardly. The present heads of the publishing 
firm will perhaps be able to recognise themselves in the picture of 
well-informed college boys whom White admired : “ We did not relate 
history with life ’—they did. A. 

Yet how little Wiliam White of Emporia had seen of the world 
he realised when war broke out—he could not believe the news ; .it 
“ was inconceivable.” He thought Wilson slow—and, personally he, 


the most warm-hearted and kindly of men, found the President frigid . 
in the extreme. Nevertheless he agreed with him in most ways and did . 


not follow Theodore Roosevelt; who called it hypocrisy to speak of 
a world to be made safe for democracy. White knew that. Wilson 
believed in the principles he proclaimed—White believed in them 
himself. In 1917 he was iri France, as a Red Cross Inspector. In 1919 


- he was in Paris, initiated by Norman Angell into the bewildering scene 


which he never quite understood. He watched the American occupa- 
tion forces on the Rhine—a happy easy-going affair, as he describes 
it—and he visited MacArthur, who had installed himself in a Rhenish 
castle. Back home he toured the country to support the League. It 
is only fitting that the last word on international affairs in his Auto- 
biography should be a stirring account of the Washington ,Disarma- 
ment Conference: “ We did not know then that war came inevitably 


„out of the hearts of greedy men.” 


It has fallen to David Hinshaw, like White a boy from Kansas, 


~ and to the son, W. L. White, to sketch the last twenty years which 


ended in the fight against the Ku Klux Klan, against the two “ con- 
spicuous liars ” in Europe, and—on the positive side—his Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the Allies.’ As the defender of the liber- 
ties we regained through the last war he appears in a true halo. His 
decent private opinion had become public opinion. Man stood by his 
principles and won. ` 

White was a good man and a successful man. This in itself is a 
satisfactory moral of any life-story. His zest for life in all its mani- 
festations—gushing yet always charming—found expression in his 


writings. His style is like the man: expansive, bubbling over, gay 
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and gaudy. He creates a foliage—a true verbiage—to cover even the 
smallest incident with astounding attractions. To English readers he 
will be of startling directness: is not Harding ‘‘a handsome dog, 
with the harlot’s voice of theold-time political orator ” ? do not “ the 
nuns keep house for the boys [of the occupation army], who are as 
happy and comfy as bugs in a rug ? ” With the directness of speech 
goes a wealth of anecdotal—friendly, not malicious—story-telling 
that makes the reader repeat the laughter that was for ever with 
White himself. In more than one.sense he appears immortal. A simi- 
lar immortality has been bestowed upon Mary White, his little daughter, 
who lost her life when an overhanging branch made her slip off her 
horse’s back—-what he wrote about her then is read, to this day, by 
most American schoolchildren. It can be read in both his own and 
Hinshaw’s book. It belongs to the few unforgettable pieces of prose 
he ever wrote. 

To the sanie category belong these lines, written to an anxious 
friend: “ You tell me that law is above freedom of utterance. And 
I reply that you can have no wise laws nor free enforcement of wise 
laws unless there is free expression of the wisdom of the people—and, 
alas, their folly with it. But if there is freedom, folly will die of its 
own poison, and the wisdom will survive. Peace is good. But if you 
are interested in peace through force and without free discussion— 
that is to say, free utterance decently and in order—your interest in 
justice is slight. And peace without justice is tyranny, no matter how 
you may sugar-coat it with expedience. Whoever pleads for justice 
helps to keep the peace ; and whoever tramples on the plea for justice 
temperately made in the name of peace only outrages peace and kills 
something fine in the heart of man which God put there when we 
got our manhood. When that is killed, brute meets brute on each 
side of the line.” i 

” l . F. W. PICK. 


HERMANN HESSE: ` 
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i HEN the German poet and novelist, Hesse, who has recently 
W been awarded, the Nobel Prize for Literature, received the 
Goethe Prize of the town of Frankfurt for 1946, he accepted it 
reluctantly and with mixed feelings. To accept it, he argued, might 
mean, that he recognised the official Germany. ‘ My relationship to 
that enigmatic people,” he added, “has always been thorny and 
intricate, two-edged and difficult ; since 1914 I have considered, and 
often enough commented on, their political conduct with growing 
dislike.” Soon after the first world war he apostrophised the German 
youth: “ You played a rôle which was not yours. Helped by your 
Kaiser and by Richard Wagner, you have made an opera of the 
‘German Virtues’ which nobody but yourselves treated seriously. 
And behind that pretty, swaggering, operatic grandeur you allowed 
all your dark, servile, megalomaniac instincts to thrive and Juxuriate.” 
` Needless to say, the German nationalists of the first and the National- 
Socialists of the second world war outlawed Hesse, and up to this day 
he is, as he tells us, receiving many letters of abuse and hate from 
Germany. He has lived in Switzerland since about 1900. 


v 


Hermann Hesse (who will shortly be séventy) is rooted in quite . 


„another Germany which he dearly loves and admires, that of the 


romantic poets Eichendorff, Jean Paul, Hölderlin, Novalis, and 
Mörike. By these his early poems were influenced, and they taught 
him that a German writer must also write his prose with an eye on 
poetry if educated Germans were to-regard his novels as poetical. 


‘From his early days, he felt himself to be an outsider. Of his diffi- 


culties at school he tells us in his novel, Under the Wheel, and a few 
years later he pictures, himself as the tramp Knulp who cannot for : 
long stand the sheltered life of ordinary citizens. In his wonderful 
last dream before his death in the snow of the high road, God says to © 
him: “ Don’t you see that you had to be such a lighthearted fellow 
and vagabond in order to take everywhere a child’s simple-mindedness 


-~ anda child’s laughter ? In My name you have been tramping and have 


brought a little nostalgia for freedom to all sedentary people.” Also 
in the moving novel, Demian, we see the two worlds, that of ordinary 
people and another dark and adventurous world, And from a youthful 
mouth we hear’ the demand “that men should venerate and hallow 


` everything, the whole world, not just the artificially severed, official 


half! ... One should create a god who also comprises the devil.” In 
this-novel also another main theme begins to make itself heard: the 
leitmotif of the mother. Demian’s mother who is “ mother, mistress 
and goddess ” to his friend Sinclair, is not only a wonderful earthly 
woman, but also “‘ the mother of all beings,” like Swinburne’s Hertha 


for instance, a symbol of which we shall hear more soon. 


Klingsor’s Last Summer, a short story written in an audacious 
style and with great musical magic, a book full of a Dionysian enjoy- 
ment of life and, at the same time, a feverish will to death, preaches 
the same theology as Demian. “ All opposites are illusions: White 
and Black are illusions, Life and Death are illusions, Good and Evil 
are illusions.” This is the creed of an Eastern philosopher, and the 
European painter and poet, Klingsor, answers: “If you have the main 
thing in your heart, the love, the burning, the deep emotion, then it is 
all the same whether you are a monk on Mount Athos or a man of the 
world in Paris.” Klingsor’s last picture, -a terrible and sublime self- 
portrait, combines all contrasts: the godly and the beastly; every 
desite, every vice, and every wisdom, “ the eternity of evefy life” 
and “its evanescence, ” “its smiling allegory ” and “its damnation 
to decomposition.” 

Hesse’s next novel, Siddhartha, tells the story of a young Brahinin, 
first a monk, then a man of the world, then an unknown rower on 
a ferry, who finally declares: ‘‘ Allis one. . . . All together, all voices, 
all aims, all desires, all pains, all passions, all Good and Evil, constitute 
the world. All together are the music of life.” And: “ Of every 
truth also the reverse is true. ... Also Sansara and Nirvana are but - 
words. . . . My only concern is to love the world, to be able to look 
at it and myself and all beings with love, admiration, and reverence.?” 
Yet Hesse never gets settled down in one and the same truth. ‘The 


' hero of his next novel, The Wolf of the Steppes, which is a terrible 


confession of a personal crisis and a satirical picture of the European. 
chaos after. 1918, goes nearly mad’ over his contradictory passions 
(“ martyrdom: of the spiritual ” and “ martyrdom of desire”). In a 
dream he argues with Goethe, “ You have known and confessed the 
perfect hopelessness and . desperation of human life. Why did you 


“suppress in your heart and in others ‘the voices of desperate truth’ 7 Ms 
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Like Siddhartha, he tries to escape the life of the senses, but he cannot 
remain there very long. So there is no possible way out of his 
troubles ? , Another dream reveals a possibility. It is Mozart who 
shows him the meaning of humour. “ Perhaps,” he thinks, “T shall 
once be able to laugh.” 

Hesse’s greatest novel, Narziss and Goldmund, contrasts ee same 
opposite worlds in another way arid in another key, in a medieval 
Christian manner. Narziss, a young monk in a German monastery, 
is a perfect spiritual type. But he recognises that his friend Goldmund 
is of another kind, of the stuff of which artists are made, and induces 
him to leave the monastery and to live a worldly life. Life: that 
means love, it also means trespasses and even murder. What Gold- 
mund is searching for in all his adventures with women, is the image 
of his mother. He becomes a great wood-carver, and his sweetest 
(but unfulfilled) dream is to carve “ the most holy of all pictures, the 
picture of the great Mother-Eve.” As to the latest novel, Das 
Glasperlenspiel (The Game of Glass Beads), it is quite impossible to 
try to summarise its meaning and its achievement, because it is full 
of hierdtic and hierarchical secrets. I will quote a single sentence to 
demonstrate the kinship of this novel with all the others. Somebody 
says to the hero, Josef Knecht, the Magister Ludi: “ You are siding 
with the highly disciplined spirit, I with’natural life. It is your task 
to prove that natural, naive life becomes a swamp without spiritual 
discipline. . . . I, on the other hand, must prove how dangerous and 
eventually sterile life becomes if it strives to.be purely spiritual.” 
Josef Knecht, who has risen to the highest spiritual offices of his 
symbolic realm, one day gives up everything. Why? ‘Iam craving 
for ventures and perils,” he says to the master of his Order (and we 
hear an echo of Knulp’s voice and a stronger one of Goldmund’s voice 
- in Josef’s words), “ I am hungry for reality, for tasks and deeds, also 
for privations and sufferings.” 

Hesse’s poems are of the same substance as his prose works. They 
are full of romantic and wonderful music and reveal what confuses, 
fools, degrades, tortures, delights, elevates and enraptures a human 
heart. Poems of nature and poems of love he has written all his life, 
very simple and very passionate ones. Many express a happy belief 
in the wonders of life; others are extremely melancholy and void of 
any hope. In a poem on the last roses of summer Hesse dreams of 
death as of a kiss, a feast. The older he grew, the more disillusioned 
became his poems, but they also gained more and more in wisdom. 
The. highest wisdom is to be but a mirror in which stars, gods, angels 
rest for a little while like the moon on a river. The latest poems 
express his sad belief that he is fighting for lost causes. One of his 
longest poems, Organ-Playing, tells of a master who, while building up 
a world of music, becomes himself a myth, because in the meantime 
a new generation has grown up which neither knows nor wants to 
know him. Another wonderful poem pictures a little troop of crusaders, 
especially one of them who, lost in the world and despite pitiless sneers 
all around him, dreams of ‘‘ his dreamland’s palm-coast.” Like him 
Hesse is resolved to “remain faithful to the eternal images in an 
irreverant age,” hoping that, somehow and sometime, the world will 
perhaps rejuvenate itself. Meanwhile it is the poet’s task “ to guard 
the gospel of holy awe by symbol and song.’ 

Seen as a whole, Hesse’s poems have the same themes as his novels 
and short stories. They treat the same contrasts: instinct and spirit, 
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sensual desire and asceticism, demon and logos, love of life and love 
of death. One of his most splendid and moving poems, To the Indian 
Poet Bharirihari, comprises all these contrasts, as does the novel, 
The Wolf of the Steppes, the hero of which remarks :, “ Man is the 
narrow and dangerous bridge between nature and;spirit. Towards 
spirituality, towards God, he is drawn by his inmost destiny ; towards 
nature, back to nature, by his innermost longing.” Nature and 
spirit—Hesse expresses his contrast ‘also by the-symbols “ mother ” 
(matter which is mute and chthonic) and “ father ” (Apollon) ; he 
thinks a poet, thinks he himself, belongs more to the mother-realm. 
Consequently, the motif of the mother and the Mother is the main 
lettmotif of his prose and poetry. “ Severed from mother’s hand we 
stray in darkness,” he sings in one poem, and in another: “ Welcome, 
eternal Mother! To love thee, I know, leads to death.” In yet 
another he says with deep passion: “ Mother of all lust, take me, 
' terrible Mother Night. . . . I follow thee readily through blood and 
fear, and I feel how thou claimest me back that thou mayst call me 
thy child again, that thou mayst burn me ina kiss.” The painter and 
poet Klingsor feels quite the same, and the wood-carver Goldmund, 
who has been Searching for the Mother all his life, says of her at- the 
end: “She was life, love, lust, she also was fear, hunger, passion. 
Now she is death.” Still earlier, in Demian, a youth dreams of the 
same goddess and sees her “ with features of motherliness, with features 
‘ of sternness and deep passion, beautiful and tempting, beautiful and 
unapproachable, demon and mother, fate, and, mistress . . . a mighty 
‘goddess into whom the millions of men disappear as into an enormous 
cave.” ; 
1 Hesse’s main and most fruitful contrast appears in his poems also 
as the contrast of rest (mother) and unrest (wandering, unquiet 
intellect). His own life he sees as a wandering towards a goal in which 
he at the same time believes and disbelieves. “I have,” he con- 
fesses, “ hardly rested from my last journey, and already the distant 
world is tempting me with new enticement.” This is exactly what his 
early hero Knulp feels. Another variation of the same theme, in the 
poem Lament, is specially characteristic for a poet. He says: “ With- - 
out relaxation we feel form after form none of which becomes our 
home. . . . we are always on the move, always guests.” He knows 
that he is doomed to lifelong wandering, that he can find no rest in 
any happiness or creed, and in the desert of life he longs eagerly for 
‘ shady gardens “ somewhere.” On the'other hand, he regards the fate 
of wandering as highly positive, as a possibility of reaching a ' 
“ boundless freedom.” In a daring dream—alas! but a dream, he 
exclaims—he sees himself beyond all human conventions amidst those 
great sinners who, having been crucified by the people, tower “ with; 
a crown of thorns above a pious crowd: .. .” Everybody realises at 
what these words are hinting, and actually one of his latest poems 
(one of Josef Knecht’s poems), glorifies that “ boundless freedom” as 
piety itself. Man’s heart, he says in unforgettable words, “ should at 
each life’s call be ready to take leave and start- anew, bravely and 
without grief. Serenely we should pass through space after space, 
and stay in none asin a home. The soul of the universe does not want 
to chain us and hem us in, it wants us to rise step by step.” 


a J. LESSER. 


‘AGRICULTURAL POLICY. 
GRICULTURAL prosperity does not depend upon the national- 
Aizen of the land, as so many townsmen seem to imagine. 
Whether it is nationalised or not, it dépends in the long run 
upon the farming community receiving a fair share of the real income 
of the nation. Ever since the great agricultural depression of the 
eighties the fertility of the soil has been declining, farm buildings have 
been falling into disrepair, and men have been leaving the land because 
“farming did not pay.” The farmers cannot produce the food the 
‘nation needs without the men and materials, which they cannot 
obtain unless they are able to pay for them. The nation cannot get 
its food at less than its cost of production unless it is prepared to allow 
land and labour to be exploited here as in other parts of the world. 
Machinery can, of course, be hired in place of men, but in the long 
. run machinery is as likely to reduce farm prices as’to raise farm in- 
comes ; it can do little either to make farming pay or to increase food 
production. It raises output per man per hour, but it does little to 
increase production per acre per century, which is the real problem. 
That depends primarily on the fertility of the soil and on the number of 
men living and working on the land. Farmers can only restore and 
maintain the fertility of the soil, repair and replace farm buildings and 
equipment, and pay wages which will attract men from the towns, if 
farm prices are raised relatively to industrial oS whether the land 
is nationalised or not, i 
No Government likes to raise farm prices, becie it is Hkely to 
increase the cost of living; and if the electorate begin to think that, 
the real value of their savings has fallen they are likely to vote for the 
other side at the next election. Moreover an increase in the cost- of 
‘living is liable to produce unrest in industry and demands for higher 
wages. If the Labour Government was prepared to Face the Future as 
it promised to do before the last election, it would, of course, allow prices 
to rise all round somewhat ; it-is obvious that prices cannot, even with 
the strictest .price control, be kept indefinitely around about their 
. pre-war level now that there is twice as much money in circulation. 
A realistic Government would also recognise ‘that we cannot expect 
to import so much food as we used to owing to our loss of foreign 
investments and to the industrialisation of food producing countries, 
_ and. would make quite sure that, however much it was necessary to 
raise both farm and industrial prices, farm prices rose further. 
Farm prices are only maintained at their present level relative to 
- industrial prices by subsidising the consumer. The Government taxes 
the wealthier members of the community, and uses the money to pay 
“ price subsidies ” on food, and the hungrier sections of the community 
are able to buy food below-the cost of production. If we want to raise 
farm prices further relativély to industrial prices we must further 
increase the purchasing power of the hungrier sections of the commun- 
ity, and turn the,enormous potential ‘demand for food latent in the 
poorer districts of our great cities into an effective demand. The 
redistribution of income between: agriculture and industry and, of. 
population as between country and town depends upon the redistribution 
of income- as between rich and poor; the more inequality of income 
there is the greater will be the demand for industrial products as against 
the-demand for food. Farm incomes could be raised further as against 
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industrial incomes by more taxation and more price subsidies; but 
taxation has a depressing effect upon industry and price subsidies ` 
are arbitary and unreliable. A better way would be to limit the return 
on capital throughout industry and to distribute the surplus revenues 
of industry directly to the people who need more food as a dividend 
on wages and salaries ; but one can hardly expect a Labour Govern- 
ment to think of ' doing that. 

The raising of ‘farm prices will enable farmers to do something about 
restoring the fertility of the soil, reclaiming rough grazings, draining, 
repairing farm buildings, etc., if the income derived from higher prices 
is not drained away in taxation or higher rents. But it will not neces- 


_ sarily bring men back to the land unless they are assured that they 


will share in the prosperity which higher prices make possible. They 
have no such assurance at present; neither are many townsmen 
attracted by the idea of becoming farm labourers in spite of Govern- 
ment training schemes. The provision of adequate accommodation . 


_ is, of course, essential if agriculture is to attract the men it must have . 


if the production of food in this country is to be permanently increased, 
as also is the return of light industry and the populations dependent 
thereon to the countryside. But the return of men to the land depends 
primarily upon the right relationship between men and the land upon 
which they work. 

Farmers have often expressed their willingness and, indeed, anxiety 
to pay their men higher wages if only they could afford to do so. They 
recognise that agricultural prosperity depends as much upon the farm 
workers as upon themselves ; but farm workers would be more likely 
to, recognise that their security depends upon agricultural prosperity 
and support the demand for higher farm prices if they were guaranteed 
not merely a minimum wage but also a fair share of such profits as 
their farm might produce and find it prudent to distribute. If men are 
to be attracted to agriculture they must have the prospect of becoming 
not merely farm labourers but members of the farms for which they 
work, entitled as such to security in their work, a fair share of the in-' 
come which they help to produce, and the right to be consulted on 
major problems of policy. 

Such a relationship can most easily be attained by the incorpora- 
tion of a farm as a private company. The farmer would issue himself 
with redeemable-preference shares carrying a limited return in respect 
of stock and equipment belonging to him and would pay himself a 
wage for his work. He would also issue himself with ‘ Proficiency 
Shares ” which would carry voting power but no dividends, a limited 
number of such shares being issued also to farm workers according to 
their proficiency. For many years any surplus income would, no 
doubt, have to be ploughed back into the land or put to reserve ; but 
the farm worker would know that in the event of any surplus becoming 
available for distribution, for personal expenditure, it would be dis- 
tributed as a dividend on wages and he would share equally with the 
farmer. 

Private companies are not very common in agriculture today, not 
so much because of the clerical work involved—which is negligible 
compared with that required for income tax calculations, P.A.Y.E., 
insurance, returns, permits, etc.—but because the Stamp Duty payable 
on incorporation makes it hardly worth while. But incorporation 
would be very much worth while if the Stamp Duty was abolished and 
if, at the.same time, income tax was made payable only on personal 
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incomes distributed in wages and dividends and not on the corporate 
. income of the farm, and if death duties were made payable on personal 
assets in the form of preference shares but not on the corporate assets 
of the farm. The state would ultimately get just as much revenue as 
all corporate incomes are ultimately distributed as personal incomes, 
but farmers would find it very much easier to accumulate capital ; 
indeed the state would ultimately receive more in taxation because 
agriculture would be more prosperous. If dividends on preference 
shares were taxed at a much higher rate than dividends on wages, 
most farmers would probably choose to take the whole of their share 
of any distributable surplus as a dividend on wages. 

_ Incorporation would be of even greater assistance to agriculture if 
incorporated farms were empowered to issue non-cumulative redeem- 
able preference shares to landlords and mortgagors in lieu of their 
existing claims and in proportion to the net income received by them. 
As dividends on preference shares are limited, and as no dividends are 
payable “ otherwise than out of profits,” this would mean that agri- 
cultural prosperity would no longer be drained away in rising rents, 
while in bad times farmers would no longer be ruined by having to 
find rent and interest payments from inadaquate resources. Landlords 
would have the right to receive a fair return on their capital when 
any profits were made before any dividends were%distributed on wages, 
and would be entitled, in the event of réduced dividends being paid, 
to make representations to County Agricultural Committees which 
would satisfy themselves that the farm in question was reasonably 
well managed. Incorporation would not, of course, interfere with the 


authority of the farmer in the managemeht of his farm any more than ° 


it does in the case of any other little business incorporated as a private 
company ; farm workers would be entitled, as members of their farm, 
to be consulted on major issues of policy, but decisions would ultimately 
rest with the farmer who would normally hold a clear majority of 
“ Proficiency Shares.” The farmer would not bé running any greater 
risks than he does at present and would doubtless tend to accumulate 
adequate capital reserves before distributing any dividends on wages ; 
indeed his risks would be reduced because his liability would be limited. 
It would, of course, be possible for farms to issue a special class of 
withdrawable share on which no capital was paid up and which carried 
a limited dividend in the event of a dividend being paid on wages, but 
also the liability to contribute a limited amount of capital in the event 
of the general reserve falling below a predetermined figure. Such con- 
tributions would be prededucted from wages and members would be 
credited with the sum contributed ; farm members would thus be 
able to participate to any desired degree in the risks of production. 

Land which is farmed by companies today generally tends to be 
farmed badly; because the return on capital is unlimited and control 
is vested in people who are apt to sacrifice the long term interests of 
the land for the highest possible return on capital. But where the re- 
turn capital is limited and control is exercised by the man on the spot, 
the farmer, incorporation has very different results. It makes it very 
much easier for the farmer to raise capital and facilitates co-operative 
purchase and marketing. It gives a continuity to the life of the farm 
and makes it easier for the farmer to plan long term crop rotations. 
And it gives the land a legal personality and helps the farmer to put 
his obligations to the land before his personal and passing interests. 
The great thing is that it would give the farm worker as well as the 
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farmer the security of occupying ownership. The hireling has no care for 
his sheep because he is a hireling, but the man who is a member of the 
farm on which he works will take a proprietorial pride in his work. 
Men who had proved their competence and had been issued with the 
maximum number of “ Proficiency ‘Shares ” would attain the legal. 
right to work’on their farm, a right which would give them a security 
in their work equivalent to ownership and mean very much more 
than a reasonable expectation of continued employment such as ‘most 
farm workers have to-day. Men would be able to attain the security of 
ownership, not, by accumulating out of savings the capital necessary to 
start on their own, but simply by good work; and even before attaining 
such security they would know that they were working primarily for 
the good of the land, and that when the needs of the land had been met 
all those associated in working on the land would share in the harvest: 
according to work contributed. The prospect of such a relationship to 
their work would attract to the land many who live in the commercial _ 
gloom of city offices and would like to lead more active lives but do 


‘not like the idea of becoming labourers—even if’ they were paid as 


handsomely as dustmen. 
The Government has told us that it has not got an agricultural 


‘policy. It has in the past done all kinds of things to help agriculture 


—apart from raising farm prices—but still farming does not pay. It 
has secured the farmer in his tenancy and passed special Acts' to help 
land settlement by smallholders ; “it has guaranteed the farm worker 
a minimum wage while other workers have to depend on collective 
bargaining ; it has encouraged co-operative organisation and made 
capital available on favourable terms through institutions like the 


, Agricultural Mortgage Corporation ; it has provided technical advisory , 


services in every county while other industries have to provide thẹir 
own ; it has established marketing boards with monopoly powers and ` 
protected the home producer by imposing import duties ; it has guaran- 
teed farm prices and paid enormous price subsidies to maintain effective 
demand ; and it has paid direct subsidies and prohibited farm workers 
from leaving the land. But agriculture remains depressed. Sooner or 
later, of course, it will have to raise farm prices or the nation will 
starve. Cheap food sounds an attractive policy -to the electorate, 
but neither food nor anything else can be obtained for less than the 
cost of production ; food cannot be produced if the farmers cannot 
afford the necessary men and materials. But until such time as the 
Government are prepared to face the’ future and raise farm prices 
substantially they would be well advised to consider the possibility - 
of helping the farmer by changing the incidence of taxation. If farmers 
who convert their farms into private companies in which the return 
paid on capital is limited to 5 per cent. are excused from paying any 
income tax except on personal incomes distributed in wages and divi- ° 
dends, they will be able to accumulate the capital necessary for in- 
creased food production and will be able to offer:the townsman work 
as a member of a farm instead of as a labourer, as an agent’ instead 
of an instrument of production. 
J i . PAuL DERRICK. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES OF MUSIC. 


HE New Psychology is no longer “ New.” It is not even alluded 
| to as such except on rare occasions, and with a purpose, like 
-the present one; and yet it is certainly not old—has hardly 
entered upon its callow youth, but is almost certainly in its infancy, 
a sturdy and promising, if dangerous, infancy, very much as medicine . 
was in the days of the Roman Empire or surgery during the Middle 
Ages.. Life has been touched by it at many points, probed by it at 
some ; but as yet it is at the embarrassing phase of development where 
it must generalise over what are sometimes acutely individual problems 
and is almost certain (because of its extreme youth) to develop an 
inferiority complex, and so endeavour to explain all branches of life 
in its own jargon. Both these things have, of course, happened ; but 
they have happened on such a scale and in such a blatant manner 
—itself the direct expression of childhood—that it merely hampered 
its own growth in the process. The gap which it has enjoyed during 
the past ten years, when no progress whatever seems to have been made, 
has at least given the new science time to take stock of its achievements 
and prepare for the next move ; and it has certainly gathered a rich 
harvest of experience and material for future research in the meanwhile. 
There is, however, one department of psychology which has been 
sounded and proved to yield gold—a small but rich quantity of which 
was mined and then most unaccountably left to rust. For it was more 
than twenty years ago, and largely as the result of his experimental 
researches in the Great War, that Jung published his Psychological 
Types and in which he divided the human race into two principal’ 
types—“ introverts ” and “ extroverts ’’—types that were as clear-cut 
for the mind as male and female for the body. The description soon cut 
loose from psychology; and, like inferiority complexes and the 
“ Oedipus complex,” forced its way into clubs and restaurants and soon 
into the cheaper kind of fiction. The theory was “ made ” but precious 
little use seems to have been made of it. For here surely was this 
whale of a theory with vast implications for human life. To ignore’ 
it in the sphere of temperament was rather like ignoring the fact of 
sex in biological research ; but largely ignored it certainly was. Educa- 
tion has been untouched by it—in literature it has been employed 
critically rather than experimentally ; and historians have made little 
or no use of it in their diagnosis of human tendencies—nor have 
politicians i in their preparation forthe future. This is particularly odd 
in view of the fact that both literature and history reveal this double- 
edged tendency in human life—resulting i in traditions of thought and 
action and even at times of “ taboos,” but these do not seem anywhere 
to have been developed. 

Of course the theme is far too vast for a single article, or even for a 
book. It demands a library—a library contributed to by many experts 
in various branches of study ; but a word might be said here about the 
problem as it can be observed in music—as music is at once more 
mysterious and less precise than either painting or poetry—not captured 
by the million like literature or demanding illustration like the fine 
arts. At a cursory glance it would be more easy to discover these 
fundamental differences in, literature. It is fairly obvious that Defoe, 
Scott and Byron are extroverts (to take English literature alone), 
men who where interested in action rather than ideas—but that 
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Swift, Emily Bronté and Walter de la Mare are introverts—all of 
different kinds. That some composers are introverts and others ex- 
troverts may be more difficult to grasp in the abstract—not because 
_ the theory is any more unlikely to be true, but because music touches 
in us what are perhaps more primitive layers of the imagination—cer- 
tainly.less articulate, but perhaps more profound for that. 

We can observe a symphonic growth, no doubt; from Haydn and 
Mozart, through Beethoven and Brahms, to Tchaikovsky and Sibelius, 
growing out of the Bach concerto tradition; but nobody would 
suggest that this implied a parallel growth of temperamental affinity 
or even a likeness in emotional texture among these composers. Mozart 
pairs more readily with Handel than with any of them so far as sheer 
mental resilience is concerned; and there are moments of actual 
masochism in Tchaikovsky that are matched by the more exotic moments 
in Wagner than by anything which this particular cycle of composers 
affords. ‘‘ Beethoven begins where Mozart leaves off,” has often been 
said ; but what is less often noted is the fact that Beethoven gives us 
thunder and the elements where Mozart gives only shadow, and this 
at intervals. It is not that Mozart plays comedy to Beethoven’s 
tragedy, but the Comedies of Beethoven, like those of Shakespeare ‘ 
rather than Aristophanes, juggle with the elements and offer kingdoms 
for ransom. 

The greater works of Beethoven and Brahms, even of Tchaikovsky, 
can never be regarded as “ pure’? music in the sense that: those of 
Mozart and Handel can be, because they have summoned from the 
depths, and at times from the heights, elemental forces that, once let 
loose, soon break the bonds of music and invade the realms of philos- 
ophy or mysticism. In fact they achieve in music what Shakespeare, 
Goethe and Dante achieved in poetry—a pattern of thought. They 
are.introverts par excellence. No doubt Handel and Mozart possess a 
musical resilience that is kindled by pattern in one case and endowed 
with a robust grandeur in the other ; but both are supremely concerned 
with something that is already there—not creating of darkness and 
elemental forces out of music. They are extroverts, concerned with 
the power of music to interpret what is outside it, rather than to create 
forces from within. 

There are moments in Mozart—in the “ Jupiter ” Symphony and 
some of the Masses—where we come near darkness, but it turns out 
to be a shadow rather than night or the Abyss. There are such moments 
in the Comedies of Shakespeare—moments that thrill us with expect- 
ancy rather than descend with us into the depths. In Tchaikovsky, 
as in Webster and Dostoievsky, the introversion is so intense as to 
be akin at times to-madness, and the vision is streaked at intervals 
with a rather ugly masochism.- Beethoven is never betrayed into this. 
There is a quality of profound nobility in his music which, like that of 
Brahms, can glow with infinite pathos at the spectacle of suffering 
instead of being embroiled in it. 

The introvert, however, is by no means entirely concerned with 
darkness and evil. The music of the sixteenth century boasted its 
introverts and extroverts ; and much of that music is of course richly 
alive to the sublime.’ Here, again, there is a division into introverts 
and extroverts—Byrd, Palestrina and Vittoria being prime instances 
of the former—Weelkes, Tallis and Purcell of the latter ; and the differ- 
ence is not merely the difference between liveliness and a more medi- 
tative tempo. Purcell, in particular, could be tender and haunting ; 
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but his music is intérpretive of the words it has received, and trans- 


` muted, whereas Byrd and Palestrina create a devotional atmosphere 


rather than just belong to it. This is a subtle, but important, difference: 
It means that two strains in musical tradition have been developed 
that belong primarily to psychology and only secondarily to music 
—one outward-looking and adaptive—the other inward-looking and 
creative of something other than music in the pure sense. We can 
understand this more readily in cases like Mozart and Handel (extro- 
verts) or Beethoven and Tchaikovsky (introverts) ‘because their music 
is so much more elaborate that there is a larger view for our survey. 
The difference is therefore more broadcast and consequently less 
subtle ; but the same difference, in a narrower and more technically 


. restricted field, can be detected among sixteenth and seventeenth 


century composers, though the actual detector in such cases is, one 
must assume, the sympathetic imagination rather than the critical 
intellect. Nor is it, strictly speaking, the province of the musical 
critic so much as that of the sympathetic listener who is psychologically 


* aware. 


There are, of course, degrees of introversion and extroversion in 
all departments of life. Indeed nobody can be wholly introverted or 
wholly extroverted and remain quite sane. It would be rather like 


‘possessing a psyche that was wholly:male or wholly female where the 


result (if-such exists) would be a “‘ red-blooded he-man ” or a sylph— 


-a syren; and a perfectly balanced temperament would no doubt 


exhibit traits of introversion and extroversion. Nevertheless it remains 
true that the vast majority of the human race are predominantly the 
one or the other—with minor attributes belonging to the opposite 
type. 

Thus it is also in music. The symphonies of Tchaikovsky are predomi- 
nantly introverted. They create a world of thought within the world 
of music—something exotic and often masochistic; but his lighter 
music, such as the Casse-Noisette suite, sometimes crackles and sparkles 
with that seeming spontaneity that is generally the prerogative of the 
extrovert—highly creative in the musical, but in no other, sense. The 
same might be said of Beethoven, whose Third, Fifth, Seventh and 
Ninth Symphonies are magnificent panoramas of introversion— 
whole worlds of dramatic possibilities and schemes of philosophy 
coming into being with them; but in the Pastoral we have pictorial 
and elemental effects that seem to i upon nature and the outer 
world for their inspiration. 

In Wagner, of course, the shoe is on the other foot. Here we get 
extroversion broadcast in letters of' fire throughout the Ring tragedy 
and in most of his greater and more characteristic works ; but Parsifal 
does make some attempt to create an inner world of mystery, and 
has sometimes been criticised for this. In fact those who have experi- 
enced the lofty: mysticism of such sixteenth century composers as 
Palestrina, Byrd and Vittoria, have accused this kind of mysticism 
of being exotic—like Tristan falling in love with an angel. Others 
again think that in this work Wagner achieved some of his sublimest 
moments ; but all would seem to agree that this sixth sense, or what- 
ever it is that ‘Wagner touches here, is alien to his art as a whole, which 
certainly fits in with the theory propounded that it was the result of 
a genius predominantly extroverted, attempting to explore a province 
in which he was an intruder and perhaps a stranger. 

- There are composers—both great and small—whose music reveals 
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a psychological balance that results in a more balanced psychological 
temperament. Brahms and Beethoven we have seen to be introverts ; 
but there are glaring passages, in Brahms—passages of great beauty, 
a distilled essence of deeply digested experiences that issue in a mellow 
glory whose calm is the opposite of much that we hear in Beethoven 
or Tchaikovsky. For Beethoven (whose spiritual isolation was perhaps 
more profound than that of any other composer) gives us at times 
those mighty tempests which, while bespeaking experiences no less 
digested than those of Brahms, respond to reality with a noble sense of 
Man’s power to destroy the evils of Fate, with which mighty theme 
Brahms would seem to be largely unconcerned ; but the responses, 
though diametrically opposed, are in each case the fruit of an intro- 
verted mind.. Tchaikovsky, also an introvert, seldom digested his 
emotional experiences at such levels, with the result that we sometimes 
get from him uprushes of “ hot air” and ecstasies which lose -their 
authenticity from being too deliberate. 

This brings us to the danger of the popular imagination which is apt 
to assume that introverts and extroverts are two different species 
sharing little in common, which denies all psychological experience. 
It is the same kind of blunder made by those who imagine that males 
and females are mentally and spiritually more unlike than alike. We 
often hear of heredity as though it descended in two differerit strains 
—one male and the other female, forgetting that, despite glandular 


differences, everybody possesses exactly the same number of male 


and female ancestors. Instances of this could be multiplied. There is 
an essential difference between the typical Englishman and the typical 





Catholic—between ’ the typical Christian and „the typical Hindu ; 
but all possess the same human nature, the same ‘instincts, passions, 
capacities for joy and misery, and so forth. All are more alike than 
unlike—so that the introversion or extroversion of a particular piece 
of music, or even of a composer’s aspect, will be concerned 
with a part of it—one aspect of iť; and the difference between an 
introverted and extroverted piece of music should be about as much and 
no more than the difference between a typical French and a typical 
Russian composition. One could similarly pair off musicians and 
authors—Shakespeare and Beethoven—Dostoievsky, and Tchaikovsky 
—Handel and Defoe—and make associated “ pairs.” 

At the same time a psychoanalysis of music is interesting and 
important—both as a method of diagnosis and constructively as an 
approach to the temperament of its author. It can be repeated here 
that the New Psychology to-day ‘stands probably where surgery did 
‘in the.Middle Ages. We cannot hope for a long while yet to make it 
so precise that it can perceive the biographical details of any particular 
composer’s inner life. But that may come in due course. This study 
of introversion and extroversion in music is offered as a beginning, a 
way on to the bigger and more complex problems of sub-divisions and 
` their relation to the composer’s temperament; nor is this approach 


to music startling or new. Every audience is aware of certain tendencies ' 


in certain types of music—of pathos in Chopin, vitality in Handel, 
mystical devotion in Palestrina, and bombast in Wagner. This is merely 
an attempt to investigate such emotional qualities with a view to 
making their elucidation more concretely scientific, and so more 
ascertainable. ASHLEY SAMPSON. 


DEHYDRATED FOOD. 


HAT is the future of dehydrated food?. Many a soldier 

W is wondering if, on leaving the Army, he will have seen the 

last of dehydrated vegetables, meat, milk and fruit ; and many 
a housewife is asking herself what part dehydration will play in the 
future. The answer is: “ A big part!” Let me hasten to add that 
there is no question of dehydrated foods ousting fresh produce from 
the shops. That it can never hope to do. But it is certain that a very 
wide range of dehydrated foods, competing successfully with “ canned ” 
goods, will find a permanent and exceedingly useful place in the post- 
war world. -There are few foodstuffs which it has not proved possible 
to dehydrate. We have travelled a long way since Mr. Arthur J. 
Reavell first dehydrated food in 1924; even since 1939 when the 
Swedish explorer Birch Lindgren handed me a penny-sized disk in 
a cellophane packet with the remark, “ Have a pound of steak ? ” 
and then produced an inch-long banana no thicker than a pencil ! 
From these early successes dehydration has grown to such proportions 
that last year America 'and Canada alone turned out more than 500 
million pounds of dehydrated foods ranging from pork to carrots. 
Even butter is being dehydrated. Its water and non-fatty content 
driven out by drying, it keeps indefinitely without refrigeration and, 
beaten up with dehydrated milk by the housewife, can be turned into 
“wet” butter in a few moments. With the post-war bread and de- 
hydrated butter will go evaporated jam. Two years ago Professor 
B. T. Barker learned how to transform fruit purées into dry jam- 
powders. These have been used to a considerable extent by Service 
cooks and are now being released to industry for “spreads.” Not 
only does the new notion in jam, three ounces of which make two pounds 
of “ spread,” solve the problem of storage, but it banishes once and for 
all the problem of glut seasons; in the future, manufacturers will 
take advantage of bumper crops to cover poor seasons. 

The dehydration of vegetables has proved no less successful. In 
Britain alone fifteen plants are working at full pressure turning out 
dehydrated potatoes, carrots, cabbages, peas and beans. Cleaned, 
chopped, dried in vast cauldrons of heated air, they are packed away in 
four-pound tins and, as a further precaution against ‘rotting, impreg- 
nated with nitrogen under pressure. In a year or two the housewife’s 
eyes will no longer water over the onions, for onions will come from 
Rhodesia in dried form ; and the whole range of dehydrated vegetables 
will banish the drudgery of peeling and cleaning. They will require 
no more preparation than dried peas. There i is, it must be admitted, 
a prejudice against dehydrated food. But “ canned ” goods survived 
a similar prejudice in their early days, and recent statements by 
Sir Joseph Barcroft suggest that it is unfair. At a meeting of the Food 
Education Society in London he banged the table' with a six-pound 
tin of dehydrated milk to accentuate the statement: “ In a recent 
test two hundred soldiers, given ordinary cooked cabbage, left more 
on their plates than two hundred who had been given dehydrated 
cabbage !” In other ‘words, we are inclined to dislike dehydrated 
vegetables because they are dehydrated, not because WY taste in- 
ferior to fresh vegetables. 

Science has proved that dehydration does not impair -nutritive 
values. We have a lot for which to thank the men who for five years 
have worked to perfect its methods. .Many of their most spectacular 
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successes emerged from a comparatively small building near Drury 
Lane, London—among them the 48-hour meal-pack and the soup- 
bomb. The latter-contains a thermite charge which heats the soup to 
boiling point in a few seconds, and the former comprises vitaminised 
foods compressed into vest-pocket-sized tins. Designed for military 
purposes, these inventions will have a considerable peace- -time purpose. 
For example, with vest-pocket meals available the miner’s wife will 
no longer need to cut her husband’s sandwiches, and the worker who 
returns hame'tired will not face the trouble of cooking soup for supper. 
There is no reason why the thermite tin should not be extended to 
include a wide range of foods. 

Dehydration is immensely important in connection with shipping 
space; for dehydration and/or compression transforms the bul- 
kiest provender into a compact, easily handled form. For instance 
one shipload of dehydrated tea equals fourteen shiploads of ordinary. 
leaf tea, and the meat of a Wiltshire pig, dehydrated and compressed, 


is packed into 148 one-pound tins. Before the war our imported meat _ 


required expensive refrigeration, not only at sea but at the ports of 
shipment and delivery and in transit by rail to wholesale shops. 
To-day, one ship carries as much meat as ten in 1939, and beef, boned, 
and dehydrated, is compressed into tins which need no refrigeration 
and are easily stacked. In some cases the processing is done actually 
on the ranches, extracted bone being turned into dehydrated soup, 
_and the fat into dehydrated lard that cannot go rancid. Before the 
war, Britain imported something like 1,500,000 tons of water in her 
` food annually. To-day much of this extra weight and bulk is driven 
out at ‘the dehydration plants in the exporting countries, and when it 
comes to feeding Europe to-day the total saving in weight must be 


immense. Not only does dehydration save shipping space and remove 


the need for expensive refrigeration ; it is reducing the strain due to 
the lack of warehouse space on the Continent and in Britain, ware- 
house space not only for human food but for cattle fodder and chicken 
feed. Here too it is proving invaluable. Scientists at the Wisconsin 
Experimental Station of the U.S. Agriculture Department have found 
a satisfactory substitute for meat and fish-meal for chickens. The 
new feed not only solves storage problems but it has proved to have a 
greater nutritive value than fresh feed. 

The dehydration experts realise fully that it is not enough for “evap- 
orated ” foods for human consumption to be nutritive and labour 
saving, they need to be tasty as well. And in this respect it is as well 
to bear in mind that, if some of the dehydrated foods we know to-day 
cannot compare with fresh foods, dehydration is one of the newest 
sciences. It took ten years to make margarine palatable, yet in one 


year British scientists learned how to dehydrate almost any kind of 


fruit, vegetable or meat. They know that the housewife is prejudiced 
against their products. But talk to them, and you will find them 
strangely confident that she is going to accept them, not in place of 
fresh foods, but as a stand-by in the cupboard and for their labour- 
saving value. In fact, they are on the edge of a culinary revolution. 
FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 


- PAUL VERONESE FACES 


| THE INQUISITION. 


HIRTY years ago, in the middle of the first world war, Italy 
| ' celebrated the four-hundredth anniversary of Paolo Veronese’s 
birth. If Delacroix had been alive then the whole world of art 
would have echoed with the great event. For Delacroix’s generation 
was intoxicated by Veronese’s riot of colour. He himself made pious 
pilgrimages to the Veronese pictures of the Louvre and his diary bears 
witness to his admiration. Even Cézanne was deeply impressed by the 
Venetian master as the wonderful mixer of the finest shades of colour. 
But to-day most artists just shrug their shoulders when they talk of 
him. Paul Valéry complained in his preface to Loukomski’s Veronese 
biography that our own age had moved a long way from the artistic 
conceptions of the great decorative master. And yet true art, maint 
tained Valéry, was the creation of a great unity. In his Eupalinos he 
said: “ In creation the importance is not in the detail.” He bases on 
. this principle the mania for detail of the present age, a mania which 
often hamstrings art instead of permitting it to realise dreams uniting . 
great conceptions. 

Thousands found delight in the fireworks of colours based on the 
undertone of silver that explode in the Venetian fairy-tale pictures of 
Veronese. Others found ever new pleasure in the Marriage of Cana’s 
dazzling riches in the Louvre. Truly the yellows, greens, glittering 
pinks, the shades of purple and blue provided an intoxicating brew ; 
the magician of colours dazzled his spectators by the trembling veil of 
silver which he draped over silks and brocades,; sunshine and gold. 
Whatever was beautiful, brilliant, glittering in life Veronese stole for 
his canvas—to make life more beautiful. His pictures are symphonies 
of music, movement, joy of being. He transposed the Biblical subjects 
into the setting of Venetian nobles. He excluded all sorrow, pain, 
irritation ; all is gaiety and serenity. Swishing silk, susurrating bro- 
cade, carefree happiness take us into a-world of dreams where all else is 
forgotten. The Venetian sun glides over the crowd of festive folk; 
instead of the Bible’s grim majesty it is the lively play of jote de vivre 
that fills the canvas; life smiles, music rises in a great wave, servants 
move about; the careless gaiety of the revellers make us forget the 
difficulties of life. For this world knows no sorrow or grief. Colours are 
bathed in a light of bliss and a fairy glimmer hovers above the figures. 
Delacroix, who only knew the Veronese pictures that were in Paris, 
went to “ worship” at the altar of these colours. “ Veronese is the 
non plus ultra of presentation,” he writes in his diary in 1852, and tries 
‘ to discover the secret of the miraculous simplicity that was the main 
characteristic of this performance. Four hundred years ago Veronese 
had already discovered the mysteries of plein air; he knew the effect of 
blending of colourful shadows and half-tones, knew how to drape a 
silver tonal veil over the “local” colours. His great strength as a 
colourist emphasised the richness of his subjects. 

As the secret of decorative effect rests in the calming power of the 
eye, Veronese paid no attention to thenecessities of perspective. Inorder 
to safeguard the “ flatness ” of his creations—to make the spectator 
feel that the wall he was ornamenting was truly a wall and thereby 
achieving a calming simplicity—he used in the Marriage of Cana seven 
viewpoints and five circles of vision to avoid exciting the eye. In the 
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Feast in Levi’s House he achieved the same calming effect by two 
circles of vision and two viewpoints. This effect of unity is heightened 
by the tonal veil he put over his colours ; beneath it the most brilliant 
. Shades are finely blended. He ignored all other aspects. He was a 
painter first and foremost, a painter exclusively. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, the century of the Counter- 
Reformation, not even Venice, the home of Titian and Tintoretto, 
offered perfect freedom to the artist. Yet Veronesé was already an 
acknowledged master when the left Verona for Venice. Under the 
wings of Titian the young painter was soon accepted by the great. In 
1557 a competition was announced for painting the murals of the great 
Library Hall, and the younger Venetian painters were invited to submit 
their designs. Veronese not only won the first prize but was rewarded 
iw addition with a golden chain: His prize-winning design depicted 
Music—three lovely women, one of them playing on the lyra de gambe, 
lost in the fairy world of music; the second played the harp, while the 
third sang. Vasari was especially enthusiastic about this work. From 
that moment on Veronese joined Titian and Tintoretto as the pride 
of Venice. And yet when in 1572 he painted for the Church of S. 
Giovanni e Paolo the Feast` in Levis House, a year later he was 
summoned by the Inquisition and accused of committing sacrilege by 
“ handling a sacred subject in a mundane manner.” Such summons 
could have very serious consequences. Giordano Bruno paid with his 
life for perhaps lesser charges. And Ruskin, in The Stones of Venice, 
agrees that the summonses were “ perfectly justified.” 

The minutes of the Inquisition have been preserved ; a highly inter- 
esting document. After Veronese had given his personal data, he was 
asked whether he knew the reason for the summons. He replied that 
the friars of S. Giovanni e Paolo objected because he painted a dog: on 
his canvas; they wanted him to replace the animal by the figure of. 
Mary Magdalene, but as he did not think this suitable he refused. 
Then the members of the Inquisition questioned him about the different l 
details of the picture. 


Question : What did you want to represent by the Agwe whose nose- 
bleeds ? 

Answer : Just a servant—he happens to have a nose-bleeding. 

Question : What do the figures represent who carry halberds and are 
dressed in German fashion ? 

Answer: We painters take the same liberties as poets and court 
jesters. One is drinking, the other eating on the’stairs. I found it fit 
and proper that the master of the house—a rich man, fond of show and 
pomp—should be provided with servants. 

, Question: And.why did you paint the fool holding a parrot on his 
arm ? 

Answer: Justan ornament, according to custom. 

The questions were all designed to prove the “ worldly ” character 
of the picture. Veronese replied to this charge by explaining his own 
art : 

: Answer: If i find a little free ‘space on the canvas, I strive to fill it 
with imaginary figurés. 

Question: Has anybody commanded you to Say Germans, fools 
and similar figures on your canvas ? 

Answer: No, but I have been commissioned to design as I wished. 
The ponming is large and has space tor many figures. 
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Question: But is it not necessary for the ornamentation to har- 
monise with the subject, be closely connected with it—or do you rely 
- on your imagination in every detail ? 

Answer :, I paint according to the dictates of my reason. 

In their further questions the Inquisitors began to call the ‘‘ Feast ” 
the “Last Supper” in order to prove that the mundane details 
amounted to sacrilege. But Veronese quoted great examples, Michel- 
angelo’s Last Judgment where the figures were all nude. 

Question : But that was the Last Judgment where the figures could 
not be imagined clothed. But even there you cannot find jesters, 
clowns, dogs, weapons and other frivolities. 

He was sentenced to change and re-paint his picture within three 
months. But Veronese did not obey this judgment. He was told that 
in Venice the Inquisition had no right to pass judgment on art and 
literature. In any case he was able to appeal to the Signoria. Accord- 
ing to the pact signed by Pope Nicholas V and Venice, this great body 
had the right to quash judgments of the Inquisition contrary to 
Venetian interests. Everything remained unchanged. The celebrated 
master lived on undisturbed until 1588, when he died at the age of 
sixty from inflammation of the lungs. There is little doubt, if all this 
had happened elsewhere and not in Venice, where the Signoria- was 
more powerful than the Inquisition, Veronese would not have died in 
bed. 

BELA Lazar. 


= ` RELICS.OF THE ICE AGE. 


“WT came down like a snake—quite steadily. We could see it moving. 

[mee was no noise,” Such were the awe-inspired words of an 
_~ Indian villager describing the descent of the gigantic Yengutz Har 
glacier in the Himalayas. We usually regard a glacier as a slow-moving 
thing, but this vast river of ice once thrust forward three miles in eight 
days. The North of India is a country of mighty glaciers, and the most 
difficult problem facing the authorities is the control of the notorious 
Shyok glacier. Time after time its bursting has caused enormous 
damage in the Indus valley. By examining its record scientists have con- 
cluded that it does its worst once every forty-five years, and it is calcu- 
lated that the next serious outbreak is likely in the ’seventies of the 
present century. By that time, it is hoped, science and engineering may 
have so far progressed that, from timing the glacial outbursts, steps 
may have been taken to harness them. Much could be done with a 
glacial lake containing tens of millions of gallons of water, if it were 
distributed at the right time and the right place, which is exactly what 
a glacier refuses to do. It could be used either for irrigation purposes 
or for the development of hydro-electric power. 

The Alpine countries, Switzerland, France and Italy in particular, 
are faced with the same problem. There the bursting of lakes and water- 
pockets in glaciers has’ done much damage. Of the two by far the more 
dangerous situation—since it is less easily detected—is the second, which 
arises when large volumes of water become imprisoned in cavities 
beneath a glacier. Eventually the accumulation finds a line of weakness 
and pours down the mountainside, sometimes carrying huge masses of 
ice with it. This happened to one of the Mont Blanc glaciers half a 
century back. A gigantic mass of water, contributed by streams from 
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melting surface ice, was held beneath the Tête Rousse glacier. In the 
early hours of July 12th, 1892, this burst the ice barrier and precipitated 
itself down the slopes, tearing up everything in its way—boulders, 
trees and buildings, among the last the famous Baths of St. Gervais, 
which were smashed to atoms. Drowned villages were left in its train 
-and 150 people lost their lives, Three years later there was another 
ice-burst on the slopes of the Altels above the Gemmi Pass, Switzerland. 
The lower part of the glacier burst away and swept down nearly two 
- miles of steep slopes, a vertical drop in all of about 4,000 feet, into the 
pass. Herdsmen’s huts and their occupants, and a great herd of cattle 
were swept away, and a torrent of ice, timber, mud and stones shot far 
up the opposite hillside. 

These disasters stirred the Governments concerned to establish 
bodies of experts whose task it is to try to anticipate the formation of 
and bursting of glacial lakes and water-pockets. Where danger is 
judged to exist tunnels are bored beneath the ice to effect adequate sub- 
glacial drainage. By siphoning in this way the imprisoned water is 
_ released automatically. The next step will be—in countries like India, 

where irrigation is essential to successful cultivation—to lead the water 
to where it is required. These facts prove the increasing attention which 
is being paid to glaciers. They are of intense interest to scientists. 
One of their main objects is to avert disaster and save human life ; 
another is to discover the secrets of the world’s last great ice age, of 
which glaciers are relics ; and a third is to find out the trend of world 
climate to-day, for glaciers supply evidence of this. There is ample 
room for research, because up till recent years far less intensive study 
has been given to glaciers than to many other aspects of geographical 
and geological investigation. With the foundation of the Association 
for the Study of Snow and Ice in 1937 in Britain a notable -start was 
made to encourage interest and research in glaciology. Unfortunately: 
the war severely curtailed such work. 

It has been well said that time is measured by the clock of the glacier 
in centuries. Sixteen years ago the Swiss Glacier Commission set the 
hands of the clock for an experimerit which will last 250 years. Metal 
cylinders were buried at the starting points of selected glaciers, and 

- these will slowly move forward as the glaciers advance majestically 
down between the enclosing walls of the mountain gorges.’ In 2180 
the metal shells will be dug out of the ice by the Commission of that 
day, and from them scientists will recover the records put there in 
1930.’ These will tell all that was known then of the glaciers, their 
size, movements and past history. The glaciers’ movements during the 
two and a half centuries will be added to them. An important phase of . 
glacial investigation consists in recording movements, both on the 
-surface and within the interior. In the present state of knowledge it 
is impossible to formulate any final theories, but it is known that 
movement depends on temperature (so' that it is greater in summer) 
and also upon the mass of snow and ice, the slope and smoothness of 
the valley floor, and the slope of the upper surface of the ice. Rate 
and direction of movement are determined by driving stakes into 
the ice, which it is found does not move as a block. In some ways it 

can be compared to a river, the greatest rate being in the centre, the . 

upper layers, and in restricted parts of the channel. 

In contrast with most Alpine glaciers, some of those in Greenland 
move at a remarkable speed. One at Jacobshavn, on the west coast, has 
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been recorded as advancing sixty-two feet a day, and even that is not a 
record. Occasionally extraordinary changes occur, as when the Black 
Rapids glacier, Alaska, which had been advancing hardly a foot a 
yeat, began in 1937 thrusting down its valley at a mile a week. It 
started to break its bonds after exceptionally heavy rains, which may 
have found their way beneath it, loosening the hard rock and forming 
for the ice a kind of lubricated slipway. Scientists also suggested that 
the movement took place over the top of a far more ancient glacier, 
older perhaps by a million years. The Black Rapids glacier did not 
move towards the sea, as is the case with many Arctic glaciers, there to 
topple off in icebergs and floes, but pushed irresistibly down a rough 
thirty-mile mountain bed to the ‘wooded, flower-decked valley of the Big 
Delta River. Pinnacles of ice, sometimes 500 feet high, rose from its 
dizzy face, and as they were carried nearer the edge they thundered 
down, hundreds of tons at a time. Snowy glacial water streamed out 
from the snout, pouring out a muddy torrent bearing the fragments 
torn from the mountainside. : 

This amazing phenomenon drew a considerable number of scientists. 

Sometimes research workers have risked their lives by too close scru- 
tiny of similar glaciers. This is proved by the hazards experienced by 
Dr. Sorge, the authority on glaciers, in Greenland just over a dozen 
years back. He desired to take soundings of the Kangerdluk Fjord 
and to survey the dimensions of the movement of the Rink glacier on 
its eastern arm. After several abortive attempts to penetrate the 
‘fjord he arrived alone, with'six days’ provisions, near the head of 
the glacier, and after hauling his boat a few feet above water-level 
he scrambled with his instruments up the fjord side in order to take 
lateral observations of the glacier. Hardly an hour later the whole 
face of the glacier collapsed along a two-mile front in gigantic carving. 
Vast icebergs arose, broke off, rolled over and churned the waters into 
furious commotion, and when he went to recover his boat it had 
vanished. Knowing that his retreat was cut off and that the new ice 
packing the fjord would make a boat rescue difficult, he nevertheless 
spent the next few days in methodical survey of the glacier face. He 
was spotted by a plane when he had begun to live on herbs and berries, 
and after a hard struggle made his way down to a motor-boat. After 
his rescue he returned and his records are recognised as an invaluable 
addition to glaciology. The immensity of the Rink glacier and the 
nature of the forces which move it seaward at the rate of sixty-five feet 
a day to periodic collapse are difficult to realise, but something may be 
grasped from the statement that it rises to 300 feet above the waters of 
the fjord and extends to 2,000 feet below them. The Black Rapids 
glacier described earlier is calculated to be thicker still, at least 3,000 
feet towards the head of its valley. 

Such methods as depth-sounding—similar to echo-sounding used 
at sea—are invaluable in estimating the depth of a glacier. The sound- 
ing is. accomplished by producing explosions on the surface and ascer- 
taining the time in which the disturbance is echoed back from the 
solid rock beneath the ice. At sea the time recorded is how long the 
sound takes to reach the sea-bed and return, depth being read from 
prepared charts. The alarming escapades of the Black Rapids and Rink 
glaciers recall those of the notorious Shyok glacier named. The Shyok 
is a swift mountain river with gigantic ice-fields on every hand. From 
time to time-masses of ice from the glacier force themselves across the 
river, so barring its exit. A huge lake, some nine miles long, and half 
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a mile or so broad, forms 17,000 feet up in the Karakorum Range, 
As long as the ice barrier remains intact, all goes well, for the water 
percolates through the fissures and crevasses. But if it gives way by 
the pressure of the flood waters behind, an enormous volume of water 
suddenly released sweeps into the plains below, flooding the rich alluvial 
soil of the river basin and carrying trees, houses and even villages before 
it. Some idea of the tremendous size of the ice barrier can be judged 
from these figures ; usually it is nearly 1,200 feet thick, 1,000 feet wide, 
and over 400 feet high: If the water that sweeps tempestuously into the 
plains could be used for irrigation purposesit would be of very great value. 
The gigantic mountain ranges to the north of India contain some 
of the largest of the world’s glaciers, although they are unsurveyed 
at present and scores have never been seen by white men. Nine years ° 
ago Dr. Visser, the Dutch explorer, arrived safely back at base after 
three months’ exploration of the untrodden wastes on the north side 
of'the ranges and after experiencing many hardships. He found 
eighteen new glaciers, some of them sixteen miles long. These Himalayan 
glaciers will afford new problems for those who study the world’s 
climate. In fact, glaciology is closely wrapped up with this, and the 
general opinion of scientists is that, although some glaciers seem very 
active, this period is the last phase of the ice age in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. The Swiss glaciers survive from the great ice-cap that once 
covered Northern Europe as Greenland is covered to-day. The largest 
is the Aletsch, which is about a dozen miles long and a mile broad. 
One must go to Norway, however, to discover Europe’s largest ice- 
field, the Jotunfeld, which covers approximately 580 square miles.. 
Evidence of a gradual rise in warmth seems especially strong in the 
. Alps, where the observations of Professor Mercanton over a number of 
years indicate that eighty out of 100 glaciers are retreating. M. Charles 
Rabot, an eminent French scientist, has reported that his researches 
show that glaciers in the French Alps have been receding for a century. 
In the Austrian Alps only about one out of fifty glaciers under obser- 
vation showed growth, this being due to the fact that it is shut off from 
the sun’s rays. Icelandic records, which date back to 1879, confirm 
the European scientists’ conclusions. Glaciers are retreating in the 
Caucasus too, and as far north as Spitzbergen there are several in a 
state of decrepitude. In some parts of the Himalayas they are retreat- 
- ing, as they certainly are in North America. The great Nisqually glacier, 
Washington, retreated a thousand feet in a period of twenty-five years. 
During the past few years the recession of the Grand Pacific glacier 
at the head of Tarr Inlet, Alaska, has opened an access from the North 
Pacific to Canadian territory, giving to the Dominion a potential har- 
bour some 500 miles north and west of Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 
The glacier, which formerly extended down the valley into United 
' States waters, has now receded to a point some three-quarters of a mile 
on the Canadian side of the frontier. Two recent expeditions in the 
Arctic produced similar evidence. In South-East Ellesmere Land the ' 
glaciers are mostly stationary or retreating a little. Between 1936-8 
the larger of two at Craig Harbour retreated six feet. In North-East 
Land there is proof of the retreat of glacier snouts, and throughout 
the Rockies it is only too apparent that glaciers have passed their 
prime. A statement by the Director of the Meteorological Observatory, 
Victoria, B.C., has a vital bearing on the reason for this glacial retreat. `- 
He said that the climate of Canada has shown a definite tendency to -. 
grow milder in the past fifty years, the average temperature having ` 
risen by five degrees. E. R. YARHAM. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
A YEAR of DECISION ? 
Tse first full calendar. year of peace—of peace in the negative 
sense that the war had stopped—having run its course, and 
the last state being slightly worse than the first, the ‘speculation 

arises‘whether we are likely to experience anything better- or less bad 
in the year, a whole new year, that lies ahead : whether, in short, there 
is any ground for optimism. It ‘seems likely, at any rate, that 1947 ` 
will be a year of decision for better or for still worse, if only because ` 
human affairs can never remain static, and the present situation is so 
bad that, unless something happens to mend it, it will deteriorate 
quickly into something like. world-wide chaos. Even the technical 
_ State of war:cannot be ended, because the victors cannot agtee on the 
peace settlement. - Industrial unrest and the lack of a will to work 
are incidental to the conflict of economic ideologies ; yet the emergency . 
` demands work urgently and above all else. 

How bad is the present situation is illustrated by the single circum- 
stance that facts are no longer sacrosanct in the main controversy. 
They are bent in a shameless manner to the exigency of the particular 
argument. For instance, one of the organs of opinion published in 
London, but deriving from a political centre east of the curtain, lately 
‘published an/article on “ The Case of Archbishop Stepinac.” Now the 
interesting and the melancholy thing arising therefrom is that the 
experienced reader knew before reading the article that the Archbishop 
would be represented therein as a rascal of the deepest dye. The 
political circumstance of Central European affairs is such that one did 
in fact know in advance that the “ facts’ would be warped to such 
an end. , All the -communist allegations about Mgr. Stepinac being 
the tool of Pavelitch and his Ustachi assassins, and about his position 
_ as Archbishop of Zagreb being the very gift and arrangement of those 
assassins for their own nefarious purposes, are solemnly paraded and 
endorsed. Yet the Vatican has already proved, to the satisfaction 
of all people who still respect the truth, that the documentary evidence 
on which those charges were based was a forgery, and that the charges 
were trumped up by a communist organisation whose purpose was to 
destroy the Christian Church. Moreover, even without the prompting 
of the Vatican, it is as clear as any fact can be that the Tjto régime 
has declared war on the Church. The Archbishop of Zagreb is not 
the only victim of its judicial persecution. The Bishops of Ljubljana 
and Maribor in Slovenia and the Archbishop of Serajevo in Bosnia 
< have also been in the dock ; and priests have been “ liquidated ” in 

their hundreds. : Í . 
`- In one point of view the episode is too sordid and too transparently 
wicked to need elaboration or proof, but it is important as an example 
of the prevailing degradation that makes men despise the facts in the 
fury of their propaganda. “The propaganda goes beyond its contempt 
of the academic truth; it involves a correspondingly unscrupulous 
course of action. ' The Security Council of the United Nations lately 
had to refuse to accept as members of the organisation such applicants 
-: aş Portugal, Eire, and Transjordan because Mr. Gromyko objected 
_ to their admission’on the single ground that those countries were not 

in diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government (The Times, 
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November 8th, 1946). Even membership of the United Nations is 
to that extent bent by Moscow into subservience to communist 
purposes. 
Ever since the war ended in May 1945 there has been a widening 
_ rit between the victorious allies precisely because in'the war itself 
\ they were not fighting in the same cause, though they had a common 
enemy. The enemy being defeated, the brake that had held back 
allied dissension was released. In these circumstances it becomes 
increasingly difficult to pay any great attention to the day-to-day 
fortunes of the verbal war that is taking place within the framework 
of the United Nations Organisation, or of the treaty discussions. The 
points scored or rebutted are quickly forgotten as the battle sways 
to new ground. Even when there seems to be some advance towards 
reasonable discussion, some tendency to recognise the community of 
interest, no great weight is lifted from the hearts of those sorely tried 
millions of ordinary people who depend upon the statesmen for a 
restoration of normal relationships between the nations. Why was it, 
for instance, when Mr. Molotov on November 28th last accepted in 
behalf of the Soviet Government the principle of international control 
and inspection in the proposed process of disarmament, that there was 
no inclination in any quarter to celebrate a diplomatic triumph? | 
Because—the answer is only too easy—there was no feeling of confi- 
dence that Mr. Molotov’s gesture could be taken at its face value, 
nor. even that the gesture would not at an early date be replaced by 
another of a quite different import. In other words, the deadly virus 
of suspicion and distrust was at work. 

Not that fair-minded people assign all the blame to the Russian 
side, even though the Russians ideologically reject the only reliable 
means to mutual trust by flaunting their foolish standard of atheism 

“and thereby denying the very pretence of exalted motive. Mr. 
Molotov, in common with all God’s children (though he deny and veto 
. the parentage) would, no doubt, rather earn the approval and the 
plaudits of good than of wicked men ; and, no doubt, he is sometimes 
honestly confused when he tries to harmonise the British objection 
to the presence of Russian troops in Central Europe with the presence 
of British troops in, say, Egypt, or Palestine, or India. Little is to 
be gained in clarification of the present situation if one blames the. 
communists for everything that goes wrong, or even if one assumes ` 
the communists to be different in kind from the other political forces 
at work. ,The difference rather is in the degree of error. But the 
difference in degree becomes important enough to force the issue when 
the communists go to the length of excluding from the conduct of 
affairs all considerations except the materialist, and when, in pur- 
suance of that strategy, they declare war upon the institution of 
Christianity. In one sense, the communists are salutary, for they do 
blow a gaff, and do throw down a challenge that must be accepted. 
The reason why, indeed, some:of the more spiritually minded people 
are not cast down, are on the contrary stirred to hopeful expectation, 
by the prevailing deadlock in international affairs is precisely that 
the communist ideology admits of no misunderstanding, and does 
' divide the sheep from the goats. Just as the advance of physical 
science has touched bedrock in the uncovering of the central source of 
physical energy in the universe, and thereby has presented mankind 
with, the clear choice between calling a halt to the practice of war, or 
óf destroying mankind, so the advance of political science has touched 
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bedrock in the communist claim that human conduct has no sanction 
but the materialist. The two “‘show-downs” converge upon the 
same issue : namely whether mankind’is to commit suicide by attempt- 
ing to regulate human affairs as if they were a mathematical or scientific 
problem, and ignoring the cardinal fact that human life is of a wholly 
different order, being dependent upon a mysterious spiritual agency 
intangible to the wit of man. We have to thank the scientists on the 
one hand and the communists on the other for the very folly of their 
impiety, for they thereby contrive to force mankind to think. ` In 
our time we have experienced a riot of that folly, and have been shown 
that the human brain, by itself (that is, without the guidance of the 
human spirit), produces havoc without measure., Circumspice ! 
We therefore live at an exhilarating stage in the advance to wisdom. 
We have reached a dead-end, and must perforce revise our whole 
conception of what is involved in the attempt to solve our problems. 
To the dullest intelligence it cannot fail to be a challenge that in the 
widest ‘scope of human affairs, namely in the business of regulating 
international relations, we have to admit a clirhax of bankruptcy. 
Our diplomatic representatives at this time cannot fashion the treaties 
of peace upon which even the formal ‘and technical restoration of 
international relationships is dependent. They cannot make any 
‘ impression on the elementary business of disarming each other to 
their mutual comfort and security. The reason for failure obviously 
is that human relationships, comfort and security arè a spiritual, not 
a materialist problem ; yet in our disastrous method of tackling the 
problem, we assume the opposite, namely that it is a materialist and 
not a spiritual problem. The climax is established, and the issue made 
clear. That is why the really intelligent people are sanguine in their 
outlook upon the year now begun. It is practically out of the question 
that we should go on floundering from one disaster to another in these 

, new circumstances, where atomic explosiveness, on the one hand, may 
at any moment blow us all to pieces, and where, on the other hand, 
the communists have thrown down their challenge to the very spirit 
of man. The spirit of man is a formidable, an unconquerable thing to 
challenge. If it be really stirred, as it is undoubtedly being stirred, 
into action, these obstructions of the materialist schemers will be as 
chaff before the wind. 


THE VETO Comes Home To Roost. 


Speaking in the House of Commons on October 22nd last, Mr. 
Attlee expressed his concern about the obstructive use to which “ the 
veto ” has been put in the deliberations of the United Nations. It 
is worth while recalling exactly what he said because it will drive home 
an essential lesson in an unfortunate experience. He said: “ At San 
Francisco we agreed to the creation of the veto, but I am quite certain 
that we all regarded this as something to be used only in the last resort, 
in extreme cases where the five Great Powers might be involved in 
conflict. We never conceived it as a device to be used constantly, 
whenever a particular Power was not in full agreement with the 
others, yet that is just what has happened recently. The veto was 
used for every trifling thing, and that is reducing to a nullity the 
usefulness of the Security Council. What is more, it is leading to 
disrespect, whereas the Security Council was created in order to 
create confidence, to command confidence as a quasi-judicial body in 
matters of differences between States which involved the danger of 
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war. The use of the Security Council as a propaganda instrument 
is to be regretted.” - 

Yes, yes; that is all very well and very true, ha Mr. Attlee’s 
restrained expression of regret was greeted with cheers from the 
House. But Mr. Attlee was speaking in October 1946, and was speak- 
ing in the spirit of that long-suffering patience and phlegmatic endu- 
rance which is an abiding quality of the British public service, but 
which drives a more imaginative mentality to the brink of explosion. 
Why was it not foreseen at Dumbarton Oaks, between August and 
October 1944, at Yalta in February 1945, or at San Francisco in the 
spring of 1945, that what has happened would inevitably happen ? 
The thing cried aloud with its own voice, clamouring to be heard. 
The tongueless Caverns of the craggy hills 
Cried “ Misery ” then; the hollow Heaven replied, 

“ Misery !” And the Ocean’s purple waves, 
Climbing the land, howled to the lashing winds, 
And the pale nations heard it, “ Misery! ” i 

The nations heard it, but the statesmen heeded it not. Let it not be 
thought that this present outburst is an easy essay in wisdom after 
the event. While the San Francisco Conferençe was still in session, 
and before the Charter was signed, an article appeared in the Con- 
. TEMPORARY REVIEW (June 1945) under the heading: “Through the: 
Gates of San Francisco.” It dealt with this very matter of the voting 
procedure, which had been already decided in the Yalta preliminaries. 
One need quote only a short passage from that article to prove that 
the implications of what had been decided were as obvious then, in 
advance, as they are now, when experience has confirmed them: 
“,.. the permanent members of the Council reserved to themselves 
the individual right of veto.on any major action taken to deal with 
any dispute, or,any threat to the peace, even if the individual Great 
Power making use of such veto happened itself to be a party to the 
dispute. Up in smoke, therefore, from those Yalta palaces went the 
main hope of a better world in its diplomatic aspect. Let there be 
no mistake. The thing about votes is decisive. The issue is between 
the rule of force and the rule of law between the nations. It narrows 
down to the question, can the rule of law be made compatible with 
the retention of full national sovereignty, that is, with the retention 
by the Great Powers of an absolute individual right of veto over 
collective decisions made by the nations in general, embodying in 
themselves an organisation of law?” (CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, June 
1945, P-. 335): 

The real issue has nothing to do with the distinction between what 
Mr, Attlee called “ extreme cases where the five Great Powers might 
be involved in conflict ” and what he called “ every trifling thing.” 
The goose and the gander aré in the same boat, or, shall we'say, on the 
same pond., This issue goes to the very root of what is wrong in 
international relations. If the statesmen ere to reserve the right to 
anarchy in major affairs, what matter if they use it in minor affairs ? 
The climax in international relationships that has been reached in 
our time, that registered itself when the first world war began in I9I4, 
and merely re-registered itself when the second world war began in 
September 1939, insistently demands that its implications be honestly 
faced, and demands that courage be used in meeting it. The very 
fact that a second world war came to be necessary was due to the 
failure in honesty and courage alike that destroyed the promise of the 


Versailles League of Nations. The like failure undermines the promise 
of the San Francisco Charter of the United Nations. 
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There is no excuse, after two world’ wars in one generation, for at 


any rate not recognising the challenge to good sense for what it 
essentially amounts to. At Dumbarton Oaks the challenge was 
vaguely considered.. At Yalta it was dodged. At San Francisco it 
. was formally ignored. The Yalta declaration, published on February 
rath, 1945, lamely announced that, by virtue of agreement between 
the three Powers, Britain, America and Russia, “ a general international 
organisation to maintain peace and security ” on the lines explored 
at Dumbarton Oaks should be set up as soon as possible, and that the 
San Francisco Conference should be convened to set it up. But the 
all-decisive principle of the voting procedure was prescribed from 
Yalta, thus: that each member of the proposed Council should have 
one vote ; that decisions on matters of procedure should be taken by 
an affirmative vote of seven out of the eleven members ; that decisions 
on all other matters should be taken by an affirmative vote of seven 
members, including the concurring votes of the permanent members 
(my italics), except that, in decisions concerning the pacific settlement 
of local disputes by regional arrangements, a party to a dispute 
should abstain from. voting. ` 
Now what does the verbiage amount to in eres ? It means 
that a chastened world, chastened by two world wars, shall put the 
matter right by abandoning national sovereignty in favour of world 


. government ; but that, the Great Powers shall each retain the right in - 


any emergency and on its own sovereign judgment to prevent by 
veto the very functioning of that world government. By that single 
proviso world government is made impossible. Any child can see 
what the problem amounts to. We, the human race, are put into the 
world in order to live with each other ; in order to live with each other, 
it is necessary that we should help one another ; in one word, the cue 
is “love.” The Christian revelation explains the mechanics of it all, 
telling us (not even making us find it out for ourselves), that the main- 
spring consists in a mystery whereby the satisfaction of one’s own 
desires results, not from selfish acquisition, but from renunciation and 
self-sacrifice. In its international incidence, the truth teaches that 
the nations prosper only if they help each other to prosper. War 
is the very mockery of the truth. It follows simply and clearly that 
a world consisting of separate, sovereign, armed nations competing 
for the spoils, spells the certainty of disaster for them all; and that 
‘salvation for them all demands, by contrast, the organisation of a family 
of nations, disarmed and bereft of separate sovereignty, ruled 
by a world government. No truth could be simpler or more 
obvious. 

The very core of the problem is national sovereignty. At San 
Francisco the representatives of the victor nations decided on the one 
hand to set up a United Nations Organisation, ‘the virtue of which, if 


` „it was to have any.virtue, was the merging of separate sovereignties 


into the overriding authority, and, on the.other hand, to retain the 
competence of national sovereignty by means of the veto. The two 
parts of the idea were mutually destructive. Mr, Attlee has described 
the process of the resultant destruction. The real pane problem 
remains to be solved. 


a 
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DISCUSSIONS ON DISARMAMENT. 


The political committee of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations has been exploring the possibility of what is somewhat loosely | 
called disarmament—loosely, because the limitation of armaments is . 
not at all the same thing as disarmament. Senator Connally on Decem- 
ber 2nd last, on behalf of the United States Government, laid stress on . 
the need for suppressing the use of the veto from all action relative to 
the control and inspection of armaments. Thus, incidentally, it is 
~ seen how this question of the veto affects all matters of concern to 
those who would make progress in the international problem. -The 
' real value of these discussions lay in the effect they might have, slowly 
and painfully, in acclimatising people to the prospects and implications 
of true disarmament. The service they thus performed was enhanced 
by the coincidence that the United Nations, at Lake Success, were 
discussing disarmament at the same moment as the Foreign Ministers - 
were discussing the veto in New York. The two sets of discussion 
were closely related in their bearing upon the central problem of making 
the world safe from war. The world cannot be safe until a family of 
nations be effectively subject to the authority of a collective world 
government—an ideal which presupposes both disarmament and the 
abandoriment of national sovereignty. 

The ideal may seem distant, but events themselves conspire to bring 
it mearer. In. their essence, all the major international conferences 
- since 1918 have been directed towards a solution of this problem. The 
League of Nations Covenant took a tentative step towards the abandon- 
ment .of national sovereignty, the Locarno treaties of 1925 being in 
their essence an attempt to lengthen the step, and a disarmament 
conference was convened by the League in 1932. Both tentatives 
then were a failure ; but the logic of life in its international aspect is 
so persistent that.they now have to be resumed. Then, as now, the 
two main snags are plain to see. In that aspect of the problem which 
concerns national sovereignty, the League of Nations bound its members 
to moderate the use of such sovereignty, but left the sovereignty itself 
intact, just as the United Nations Charter by its provision of the right 
of veto leaves open a door to the full blast of independent sovereignty. 
In that aspect that concerns armaments the object then, as now, was 
merely the reduction, not the abandonment, of armaments, the only 
difference between Versailles and San Francisco being that the latter 
machinery includes a provision for the constitution of an armed 
international police force. 

It is clearer now than it was a quarter of a century ago that both 
national sovereignty and national armaments must be wholly eradi- 
cated as factors in international relationships before the world can be 
safe from recurrent disaster. Is the promise of success any clearer 
now than then? Why of course it is. There is a rough but majestic 
progress in things, forging steadily ahead despite, or because of, the 
sorrows and the tears of things. In the past century the three land- 
marks symbolised by scientific achievement in the form of the internal 
combustion engine, nitro-glycerine, and nuclear energy, have been. 
landmarks drenched in tears and blood and sorrow; but they have 
heralded something else besides distress. They have pushed mankind 
nearer and nearer to that dead-end which demands, and brooks no 
refusal, a complete overhaul of the moral motive if we are to survive. 
There are instincts as well as brains in the panoply of man. The 
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instinct of self-preservation is as elemental as atomic energy, and more 
powerful, because there is more in it than physical power. 
. » This atomic bomb is worthy of all the speculation it attracts. Let 
. the statesmen be as perverse as, under the empire of fear, they so often 
are, in their foolish impulse to prohibit juridically the use of atomic 
power in war. Their enterprise will be as successful as was its fore- 
runners which sought to outlaw the use.of-submarines and bombs in 
war. For the horse must be placed in front of, not behind, the cart. 
© War cannot be humanised. It can, must be, and will be, abolished. 
Its abolition will follow the abolition of national sovereignty and of 
armaments. If attempts have been made before, and have. failed, to 
set up in practice this workable expedient of a family of disarmed 
nations, why should the attempt be successful now ? Can it really be 
argued that the greater fear drives out the lesser ? Will atomic bombs 
have any more practically deterrent an influence than had those other 
Bombs to which human folly, despite the horror, accommodated itself ? 
The answer cannot be imagined unless one reflects that the difference 
between nitro-glycerine and atomic explosiveness is not one of degree, 
but of kind. The one mobilised one element in the profusion of 
physical force, the other mobilises the full force of energy in the uni- 
verse. What the imagination has to grasp is the infinitude of poten- 
tiality in the development and exploitation of this cardinal discovery. 
It will then be understood that the choice really does lie between a 
general retreat from the habit of war on the one hand, and the total 
extinction of the human race on the other. Once that choice is 
understood, the retreat will have begun, the retreat from the materialist 
motive in international affairs and a beginning of the advance towards 
the moral motive. The menace of armed national sovereignty will 
therefore pass, and constructive diplomacy for the first time in human 
history can begin its work. : i 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
December gth, 1946. 
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CLEMENCEAU* 


Here is a masterly sketch of the greatest French statesman since Gambetta 
and one of the most arresting personalities of modern Europe. The admiring 
biographer of Jaurés can hardly be expected to love the Tiger, but he does 
full justice to his inspiring leadership and dauntless courage. A doctor, a 
radical and an anti-clerical like his father, Clemenceau began his political 
career as Mayor of Montmartre during the War of 1870 and 1871, and quickly 
became the unofficial leader of the Radicals in their struggles with the 
Gambettist “ Opportunists ” of the Ferry-Freycinet school. Dreaming of 
the Revanche, like most Frenchmen of his generation, he opposed the policy 
of adventure in Africa and the Far East, believing that it would strain the 
finances of the young Republic and divert interest from “the gap in the 
Vosges.” That this ardent Republican should endanger the Republic. by 
his patronage of Boulanger was a paradox, but he partially purged the 


* Clemenceau and the Third Republic. By J. Hampden Jackson. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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offence by helping to overthrow the sawdust hero. Far'more compromising 
was his association with Cornalius Hertz, one of the two arch-corrupters in 
the Panama scandals which drove him out of public life for several years. 
Forced to earn his living by his pen, he tried the novel and the drama without 
success, and finally became one of the half dozen leading Parisian journalists. 
The Dreyfus case, in which Clemenceau took the unpopular side, brought 
him back to politics, and in 1906 he entered on his first premiership which 
lasted nearly three years. By this time foreign affairs had become the 
dominant issue, and in 1908, the year of the Bosnian crisis, he declared 
that a war with Germany was ultimately inevitable. When it came and when, 
after the catastrophe of the Chemin des Dames, it seemed likely to be lost, 
Poincaré turned to his old enemy. Between the autumn of 1917 and the 
opening of 1920 he ruled France like a Dictator, reviving her flagging energies, 
shooting or imprisoning her Quislings, and presiding over the Peace Con- 
ference. That he secured less for France than Foch and, Poincaré demanded 
was due to the simple fact that Wilson and Lloyd George vetoed the annexa- 
tion of German territory west of the Rhine: no French statesman could 
have got more. After his defeat in the contest for the Presidency in 1920 
he withdrew to his lonely cottage on the Atlantic coast, reading omnivor- 
ously, writing his philosophic testament, studying the speeches of Demos- 
thenes, and defending his policy against the bitter attacks of Foch in the 
last of his books. His American marriage had been a failure, his three 
children were nothing to him, and he had never had any political friends. 
In the famous words of Lord Keynes, he loved France but not Frenchmen. 
There was one exception: he delighted in the.friendship of Monet whose 
art he admired and whose life he wrote. Rough and brutal as he often was, 
he had more heart than he cared to show. Mr. Hampden Jackson is to be 
congratulated on a little masterpice of interpretation. Two little slips may 
be noted—the Comte de Paris was the grandson, not the nephew, of Louis 
Philippe ; and in 1871 King William of Prussia became German Emperor, 
not Emperor of Germany. G. P. G. 


THE UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN.* 


The author of this book is a Professor of History at Harvard. No one who 
reads it carefully will wonder that Mr. Sumner Welles, the Editor of the 
American Foreign Policy Library, should have assigned to him the difficult . 
task of expounding the economic and social conditions of the American and 
British peoples at the end of the war, their differences and agreements, and 
the thorny problems of foreign, colonial and fiscal policy which in his opinion- 
they ought to pursue in conjunction with Russia as far as possible, while 
they are imposing by force a hard peace, or servitude, on Germany and 
Japan. 

During a series of visits to the United States, beginning in 1907 and 
ending two or three years before the second Great War, I had opportunities 
of discussing American policies and Anglo-American relations with many 
American statesmen and thinkers in most of the States and leading Univer- ` 
sities from New England to California, and from Chicago to the South, and 
so became familiar with the schools of thought which have prevailed from 
the days of Adams and Hamilton in New: England and of Jefferson and 
Madison in Virginia. These two main streams, or rather rivers, with their 
tributaries from Jackson and Lincoln down to Woodrow Wilson and the 
Roosevelts, not forgetting such powerful and influential academic thinkers 
as my friends Lawrence Lowell and Alderman, constitute, or at least help us 
to envisage, the American landscape. Professor Brinton’s book, dated 
September 4th, 1945, springs, as he says, trom his stay in Britain between 
December 1942 and August, 1944, when he was acting as member of a war 
mission, a critical yet very friendly observer of John Bull in the most 
desperate stress and strain of our second World War. Under these circum- 

* The United States and Britain. By Crane Brinton. Oxford University Press. 9s. 6d. 
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stances, without personal knowledge of what England was like between the 
two Great Wars, and with none of what it was like before the first Great 
War, it is not to be expected that the cleverest of foreigners would be likely 
in his chapters on “the face of Britain ” and the British people to hit 
successfully all the targets at which he aimed. 

Let me take an example from his economic history: “The last seventy-five 
years have witnessed a relative—not an absolute—falling off in Britain’s 
economic greatness.” Now seventy-five years takes us back-to 1870. From 
' that year to 1913—i.e. forty-three years—British trade (with occasional 
depressions) was advancing by leaps and bounds, and the year 1913 marked. 
the pinnacle of our greatness and wealth. There was practically no unemploy- 
ment in that year. We were the world’s bankers; the gold bill on London 
was the world’s cheque; our shipping supremacy was unchallenged, and 
Lancashire had over 90 per cent. of all the world’s cotton exports. Real 
wages in Great Britain were higher than they had ever been before, The 
first Great War dealt a shattering blow at, our commerce and finance. Then . 
in 1932 we followed the evil example of the United States and plunged into 
protection and a paper currency. Finally, as a, result of the second Great 
‘War, we are sunk so low under a load of intolerable debt anq .taxation, 
conscription and bureaucratic serfdom, that, our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has been reduced to such miserable shifts as the debasement of our token 
coinage. Though the United States has suffered severely, it is, as Professor 
Brinton observes with repeated emphasis, now far stronger than the British | 
Empire, though he hopes it will not “ content itself with taking over Britain’s 
historic rôle as guardian of the Balance.of Power.” Happily for us, he might 
have added, we dropped that historic rôle after the Napoleonic Wars, though 
we joined with France and Turkey in the Crimean War against Russia. 
Had we maintained “ the historic rôle ’’ we could not have enjoyed, the pros- 
perity which culminated in 1913. I would add as a note of surprise that 
one finds no mention of Cobden, who made the commercial treaty with 
France, or of Bright, who helped to save us from war with the United States, 
or of Gladstone, who arbitrated the Alabama Claims and helped to lay the 
foundation of Anglo-American friendship. 

Nevertheless, after making allowances for imperfections, I can strongly 
recommend a book which will deserve revision with a sipplementary chapter 
on the consequences of the American elections, of the atomic bomb, and of 
the development of state socialism and militarism in Great Britain under 
Mr. Attlee’s government. F. W. Hirst. 


THE GERMAN CATASTROPHE.* 


“ How was it possible that the same people, which in my youth was still 
filled with the spirit of Kant and Goethe, in my old age should become 
possessed by the spirit of Satan?” This question tormented the veteran 
German historian Friedrich Meinecke during the twelve years of enforced 
silence. In the answer which he now gives to himself and the world he puts 
the blame chiefly on two things : firstly, the militarism created by the great 
eighteenth-century Prussian kings, which had an increasingly dehumanising 
influence, and secondly, the degeneration of the wealthy and.cultured upper- 
middle class. He acknowledges that the pan-German agitation and the 
propaganda for a continuous expansion of the fleet were a foretaste of what 
was to come. They bred the brutal national egoism, the unscrupulousness 
in the choice of political methods, the indifference to the demands of a 
European community, the over-estimation ‘of Germany’s means of achieving 
power. “That was supposed to be Realpolitik and was really its opposite.” 

No other living historian has made a more thorough study of the-ideas of 
Machiavelli and his followers than Meinecke. Yet he maintains that the 
raison d’état must be carefully guarded by the doctors in their poison chests, 
otherwise it would undermine the moral basis of the state. The Germans, 


* Die deutsche Katastrophe. Betrachtungen und Erinneringen von Friedrich Meinecke. 
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however, following their metaphysical urge, have succeeded in raising 
something that was originally a practical expedient to the level of a uni- 
versally applicable philosophy. Meinecke laments the fact that Treitschke 
defined, the essence of the state as “ power and again power and a third time 
power.” Thereby this influential ‘historian intoxicated the German upper- 
` middle class with that lust for power which was the cause of its downfall. 
Long before it actually happened, as I can testify, Meinecke had regarded 
a seizure of power by Hitler as the greatest misfortune which could befall 
Germany. His opinion is still that it could have been avoided, and that 
only “ a particularly singular and in no small degree fortuitous sequence of 
causes ” brought it about. “In this case there was no political compulsion 
such as had led to the fall of William II. In this case it was not the in- 
evitable trend of events, but an accident, namely, Hindenburg’s weakness, 
. that turned the scale.” The dismissal of Brüning and Groener was the 
primary cause of Germany’s delivery into the hands of “ the gambler and 
swindler.” The correctness of this viewpoint could only be decided by 
someone with inside knowledge of all the intrigues which during those fateful 
months went on around the old man'in the Wilhelmstrasse. The decisive 
question was certainly whether the army would still have been at the disposal 
of the Field Marshal and President if he had been persuaded by Briining 
and Groener to order it to suppress the National Socialist movement. 
Success would have depended on the moment at which such an order was 
issued. ` tp 
_ Meinecke has collected from politicians and high-ranking officers such 

utterances of Hitler which seemed to him as a historian to be trustworthy, 
as well as their opinions on Hitler. Thus General von Beck once remarked 
to him, “ That man has no fatherland.” Such an “ egocentric psychopath,” 
in Meinecke’s opinion, too, could not have loved the German people “ from 
the depths of his being.” Otherwise he would not have exploited the last 
resources of this people, would not have declared “ Should Providence deny 
mè victory, I shall take care thatithe German people does not survive this 
disgrace.” Meinecke goes so far as to question the authenticity of many 
of Hitler’s “convictions.” Even his “race'i mania” served him chiefly 
as a means of achieving power, which he could lay aside, when, as in the case 
of the Japanese, it did not serve his purpose: To be sure, Meinecke does 
not question Hitler’s hatred of the Jews. He makes it plain that in his 
relations with them, Hitler freed himself for the first time from all traditional 
moral restraints. He turns away in horror from the “ amorality ” which 
the Nazis practised. Even though there had always been a conflict between 
positive devout Christianity and liberal ideas, yet nevertheless both liberalism 
and democracy remained “ secularisations of Christian ideas.” Hitler hated 
Christianity, liberalism and democracy equally with a mortal hatred. So 
it came about that, from the Catholic Church to the Freemasons, a common 
front was formed against the new paganism, which no longer recognised the 
human conscience as the proclaimer of divine and eternal commandments, 
and for which the dignity of man had ceased to exist. “ In the gas-chambers 
of the concentration camps the last breath of Christian western morality ~ 
and humanity died.” Thus the Nestor of German historians comes to the 
conclusion : “ The Third Reich was not only the greatest disaster in its 
history which has befallen the German people but also its greatest. dis- 
grace.” Finally, Meinecke raises the question whether and how his people 
can survive this unparalleled catastrophe., He compares present-day 
Germany with the one-time great power of Sweden and Holland. Both 
had preserved their inner vitality, even though they are now “ burnt-out 
craters of. large-scale power politics.” He clings to the hope that his per- 
plexed and misled fellow-countrymen may some time return anew to “a 
sense of spiritual values,” and that over the ruins of Bismarck’s work, which 
they themselves have destroyed, they may “ retrace their steps to the time 
of Goethe.” 

GUSTAV MAYER. 
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CROCE ON POLITICS :AND MORALS* " 


This little volume of ten essays by the eminent Italian sage is in the 
main a restatement of his liberal political creed, couched in the terihs of a 
dialectical philosophy which Benedetto .Croée has developed through five 
decades. His vigorous defence of liberalism, his strong belief in the’ supreme 
value of the moral conscience of the individual, are timely. and important. 
On the other hand, his remarks on the relationship between politics and 
morals often seem sketchy and less systematically formulated than in earlier 
works. Liberalisrn, according to Croce, favours the idea of dialectics, “ that 
is, of development which by means of the variety and conflict of the spiritual 
forces, continuously enriches and ennobles life and imprints on‘it its unique 
and complete meaning.” This dialectical approach explains Croce’s marked 
inclination to regard: opposite’ factors in the political field not so much as 
antagonistic than as correlative. He insists, for instance, that in political 
life “ force and consent are correlative terms, and one does not exist without 
the other.” Surely it is stretching the point to argue that every consent is 
more or less forced as it “ is based on the ‘ force’ of certain facts, and is, 
therefore, ‘conditioned.’ ” Consequently he claims that “in every state 
authority and liberty are inseparable. . . . Liberty struggles against authority, 
yet desires it ; and authority checks liberty, yet keeps it alive or awakens it, 
because neither would exist without the other.” Does this formalistic state- 
ment not overlook the fact that states existed and exist in which the political 
liberty of the individual is as good as negligible ? 

While defining political action as “any action which is useful,” Croce 
regards the State as “ nothing but a series of useful actions performed by a 
. group of persons or by individual members within a group.” A dubious 
definition, as it does not take into account that factor of organised power 
which distinguishes the State from other social organisations such as a 
choral. society or a club of philatelists.° More helpful and interesting is his 
attempt to dissociate himself.from the ‘mere economic liberalism of the 
laisser-faive type, so closely allied to capitalistic development, and to find a 
common platform between his political or ethical liberalism and a moderate 
socialism of the English type. On the other hand, he attacks all doctrines 
. of a mathematical and materialistic “ equality,” which he discovers at the 
` bottom of communism and extreme socialism. But he admits a liberal idea 

of “ equality,” meaning the essential equality of all human beings before God. 
In his critical survey of the landmarks’ of political philosophy, Croce 
rejects the frequent branding of Macchiavelli as “immoral.” He was 
bitterly disappointed in human beings, whom he found ungrateful and fickle. 
This very bitterness caused Macchiavelli to stress the necessity of politics 
and its autonomy from ethics. In spite of many realistic remarks about 
human beings as they are, Croce himself, however, does not share this 
pessimism. He finds that the pessimistic historians are always wrong, for 
there is no “ historical necessity ” since “ history is what we make it.” This 
bold moralist, who never conformed to Mussolini’s tyranny, admits that 
“there are times in which EYDE seems to be force and politics . . . 
times of poverty and hardship . . . of tyranny and slavery,” times in which 
the religious.and moral spirit can hardly breathe: Yet “ that spirit is never 
absent and inactive.” 
Quoting a saying of Ranke, Croce agrees that the forces of “ economico- 
` political history ” (example: the State) and of “ ethico-political history ” 
(example: the Church) are involved in a perpetual struggle against each 
other. But to him ‘ both are human forces” through the dialectics of which 
“life is elevated to morality and morality is transformed to life.” This 
statement will probably mean less to most readers than Croce’s powerful 
appeal that each individual, before taking action, should listen to his “ inner 
voice ” and should follow its advice “ with resolute and courageous spirit, 
. trusting in the Providence that directs human affairs.” 
E. K. BRAMSTEDT. 
* Politics and Morals. By Benedetto Croce. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE.* 


Mr. Justice Holmes once pointed out that the law was framed to deal not 
with abstractions but with the concrete facts of existence, and that, in 
consequence, it should be altered without scruple when those facts altered. 
Unfortunately, there always seems’ to be a time lag between economic and 
social changes on the one hand and law reform on the other, and sometimes 
the time lag is so prolonged that revolution results. This book by the 
distinguished criminologist Dr. Mannheim comes at a very opportune 
moment. We are living through a period of far-reaching social changes, and 
have just emerged from a total war which affected legislation and our 
concepts of legal philosophy as drastically as it affected almost any. sphere 
of social activity. The Government is preparing a Criminal Justice Adminis- 
tration Bill which will contain sweeping reforms of our penal system, and 
there have recently been many healthy signs of a re-awakening interest in 
the problems of crime and punishment. Dr. Mannheim brings to his task 
not only his remarkable knowledge of English law but also his experience as 
a Continental lawyer and his wide social interests. Agreeing with Mr. Justice 
Holmes that the law should constantly take stock and adapt itself to new 
social facts and changing social values, he sets out to survey the field of 
criminal law and its administration. He recognises very clearly that the 
greatest weakness consists in the basic vagueness of the concept “ crime.” 
To define crime as an action which violates the criminal law is tautological. 
He’ insists that crime is antisocial behaviour, and demands “that no’ form 
of human behaviour which is not antisocial should ever be treated as a 
crime.” So far so good, but the real difficulty of course starts when we 


begin to define antisocial behaviour. Dr. Mannheim answers this question . 


in a purely pragmatic fashion by testing a number of punishable activities 
in the light of enlightened modern public opinion. This method is very 
valuable and produces interesting results, but it is clearly limited in its 
usefulness. These limitations become apparent if we scrutinise the practical 
proposals. Many will rouse heated discussion, which proves that there is a 
wide divergence of opinion as to what constitutes antisocial behaviour. I 
agree with many of his views, but his arguments in favour of voluntary 
sterilisation, for instance, seem to be quite unconvincing and even self- 
contradictory. It seems also very significant that the author deals extensively 
with the problem of legal protection against monopoly but does not discuss 
the problem of the closed shop, which surely belongs to the same category. 
Perhaps the social changes have gone even further than he assumes ; he is 
concerned with the protection of the small ‘man against powerful economic 
interests, while the new situation might demand safeguards against an 
all-powerful and unimaginative State‘machine. In spite of these limitations 
the book is the most valuable contribution to the discussion on the impending 
legal reform that has appeared, and should be read and discussed by all who 
are interested in the problems of social reconstruction. 


LASSALLE.+ 


The best biography of Lassalle is still that of the German historian Hermann 
Oncken,. whose death occurred recently ; only a greatly abridged edition 
appeared in this country. Oncken deliberately gave his work the sub-title 
“ a political biography.” He wished to portray the great agitator against the 
historical background of his age, which determined his ideas and his political 
actions and over which it.was his aim and ambition to exercise a determining 
influence. And now an Englishman has written a new biography. He has 
given it the title The Primrose Path, which shows that the task he set himself 
was essentially different from Oncken’s. He wishes to “ bring Lassalle to 
life,” to present to the English reader the adventurous career of a fascinating 
personality, and in this he succeeds. Oncken’s book is no longer up to date. 


* Criminal Justice and Social Reconstruction. By.H. Mannheim. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


R. ARIS. 


t The Primrose Path : A life of Ferdinand Lassalle. By David Footman. The Cresset 


Press. 158. 
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He issued the last edition after Getmany’ $ first defeat and unfortunately the 
fact that the party founded by Lassalle had come into power tempted him 
to include an account of political developments in Germany after his death. 
Moreover, he made no use of the posthumous papers and correspondence of 
Lassalle, the discovery of which brought thousands of letters to light. In 
tgxg I tracked down these papers in the Rhineland castle of Prince Hatzfeldt, 
and between 192x and 1925 I published them in six volumes. Footman’s 
biography gives a lively presentation of this varied and exciting career. One 
of its merits is the exhaustive use made for the first time of the contents of 
these volumes and of Lassalle’s correspondence with: Bismarck, which I 
published a few years later. Meredith’s designation “a tragic comedian,” 
and Harold Nicolson’s remark that “ this scented demagogue cribbed his 
ideas from Marx,” are inadequate judgments on a complicated personality. 
The socialism both of him and Marx was inspired by different aspects of 
Hegelian thought, and he was one of the few statesmanlike politicians of 
nineteenth-century Germany. 
fa 9 GUSTAV MAYER. 
* * * žo k 

The Economic Consequences of Mr. Keynes, by Etienne Mantoux (Oxford 
University Press, r2s. 6d.), ‘is a brilliant piece of work. The son of Professor 
Paul Mantoux had impressed all his teachers before Hitler set the world 
aflame, and no reader of this book can doubt that he was destined to a dis- 
tinguished career in the service of France. A note of tragedy hangs over it, 
for the author was killed in the last days of the conflict, and Lord Keynes 
died of overstrain too soon for him to read the vigorous attack on the work 
which had brought him world-wide fame a quarter of a century before. The 
French had always declared that the Treaty of Versailles was neither vindic- , 
tive nor impracticable, and that they understood their German neighbours 
far better than the English or Americans could do ;" but they made no 
sustained attempt to prove their case. Here for the first time is a full and 
reasoned refutation of the Keynesian thesis, to the uncritical acceptance of 
which by the Anglo-Saxon democracies the author ascribes a considerable 
share in the rise of the Nazitmovement ; for in his opinion the widespread 
conviction that the Versailles settlement was unjust helped to paralyse the 
_will to carry out its decisions. The argument that Keynes unwittingly 
smoothed Hitler’s path to power may sound somewhat paradoxical to English 
readers, but no one should reject it before he has carefully weighed the 
evidence collected and analysed in this impressive volume. 

* * * * xk, 


The latest volume in the Notable British Trials series is the Trial of William 
Joyce,* édited by Mr. J. W. Hall. It coritains the verbatim report of the 
proceedings at the Old Bailey, subject to editing and to condensation of 
some of the less important evidence. A summary of the legal arguments 
and the full texts of the judgments in the Court of Criminal Appeal and the 
House of Lords:are also included. Mr. Hall has usefully added extracts from 
Joyce’s broadcasts, and reports as to the effect of his propaganda both in 
the British Commonwealth and the United States. The Editor’s Introduc- 
tion enables the reader to follow easily and quickly the issues of law upon 
which the trial turned. The fact of adherence to the King’s enemies was in- 

. contestable. The main question then became whether, if at all, Joyce as 
an alien, having been issued with a British passport and having committed 
the acts of adherence abroad, could be convicted of treason under the 
Treason Act, 1351. The legal issue has been much debated among lawyers, 
but now the House of Lords has-established the principle that retention of a 
passport by an alien imports allegiance to the Crown. It is important to 
note that Lord Porter dissented not upon the principles of law laid down, 
but upon whether the issue of fact as to the retention of the passport by 
- Joyce was put to the jury. at the, trial. Mr. Hall is critical of the decision in 
all three Courts ; and his conclusions as to the legal consequences of this , 

„case are controversial and should be read with great caution. 

f * Wm. Hodge & Co. Ltd. 15s. 
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-Pens Under the Sindshta, by W. W. Schutz (S.C.M. Press, 5s.), is a brief ` 
ee “but valuable study of the opposition of sections of the Intelligentsia and the 
, Churches. to what is rightly described as the long nightmare of Hitlerism. 
$ Now’ that the, iron curtain is lifted it becomes increasingly ‘clear that the 
- Nazi. régime was “widely detested from the start.. The well-known corres- 
` porident in-London of the Neue Zürcher Zeitung has specialised in this.’ 
aspect of the Gérman problem for years, and his latest report is encoura: 4 
That the’Churches on the whole played up is generally realised, but this little- 
` Book ‘supplies information about many writers and scholars, some ‘well 
` known- in England, ‘others unknown, who never bowed the ‘knee to the 
“ruthless. tyrant. Dr. Schutz is convinced that there is relatively little 
.Nazism left and that so far nothing has taken its place. The vacuum must 
be filled, bùt onlyGérman , leaders and thinkers can fill it. Foreigners can 
" Kelp inthe task of spiritual rehabilitation by renewing contact with the better 
‘elements. and. by fortifying their belief that there will be a pees for them. in 
- the co- operating world of our dreams. `, 
TE * > 
ane. Aino Kallas is viel known! to English readers through her colourful 
.Estonian stories, The White Ship and Erés‘the Slayer, the English translation 
of which was first introduced to a wider public by John Galsworthy. 
Londoners'in particular remember her as the lively and _ever-charming 
„hostess at the Estonian Legation while her husband, the late Dr. Oskar 
: Kallas, represented the Estonian Republic in this country. Her newest book 
"eds devoted to her. twelve, years in the Estonian Legation, 922-34, and is 
“written. .with her usual zest'and vigour, (Leiretkedel Londonis. Kaksteist aastat 
Eesti Londonisaathonnas. ` Published by thé Estonian Publishing Co., Orto, 
Stockholm. Swedish Kr. 10). She depicts London society in all its pre-war 
gaiety, recalls receptions at Buckingham Palace and by the Princess Royal, 
and then turns to the P.E.N. Club. But her heart is with the ordinary man 
and woman, and she tells of some impressive incidents during the’ General 
- Strike to illustrate English common, serise and kindness in dealing with ‘éne’s 
-neighbour. Naturally, Mme. Kallas pays tribute to the International: 
Women’s League, on whose behalf she herself worked for many years. She 
ends with a note on a visit paid to the United States. The whole breathes 
an atmosphere of ‘kindness received and rendered, and it is remarkable that , 
she has not allowed fecent tragic. events to cast a shadow on a happy past. . 
ae earth oy W. Pick. 
a oe cae Desa oe * * 5 ¢ 
Women and a New, Society, by’ ‘Charlotte Luetken’ ‘(Nicholson & Watson, - 
ai 6s.), isa valuable addition to the New Democracy Series. ‘Her training in 
"a sociology, her ‘intimate; ; Knowledge of various countries of the Old and New - 
World, and her capacity for analysing a'rapidly changing situation, render her | 
observations of unusual interest. It is a'story of -widening horizons, increasing . 
opportunities, growing responsibilities, greater’ temptations no doubt, _ but 
also a wonderful chance of service in many fields. .The middle-class woman ` 
has: emerged: frora the condition’: when her life was largely ‘shaped by rigid. 
conventions ; to- -dày in ever-growing measure she chooses her. course and 
makes or ‘mars her scareer. What a change it is from patient , Or impatient 
acceptance of sabordination to ‘almost complete legal, social and economic 
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equality is illustfated by numesous. illustrations and charts. Dr. Luetkens... . 


. welcomes this “revolution in ‘our, community life, for such it is. She looks’*’ > 


forward with. quiet confidence to“a” democratic society, “ where every man 
' and every’ woman, in interaction and’ co-operation, find. „scope for “their 
specific individual contributions fof ‘the good of the whole.” ‘Ata tithe, when 
we hear-so much of the abuse of thë new freedom by young y ‘women: ‘thorally 
and intellectually unworthy of its privileges, it .is' consoling that, such a 
thoughtful observer retains her confidence i in the fundamental sanity’ of her 
sex. i E eed aes , 
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FRANCE IN CRISIS.. 

RANCE is suffering from a threefold, prolonged cr crisis. ‘Threefold, 

JF tecause there is at once an economic Crisis, a financial- crisis, and 

a constitutional crisis ; prolonged, because each- of the three not 

only has its roots in the past, but could plainly be seen in embryo even 

before the war, the influence of which has brought them to maturity. 

_ All three are intertwined and each is further’ complicated and made 
more potent by the action of the others. . 

In our conception of French events we often. suffer from i imagining 
France to be an industrial and a parliamentary country very much like 
our own. We tend to be surprised, or shocked, or irritated, according 
to our several natures, when the French do not apply remedies that we 
think obvious to ills that afflict them. We do not consider that France 
is still, as to some 40.per cent., a country of agricultural population and 
production. Its agricultural production, ' more varied probably than 
that of any other European country, is, moreover, largely in the hands 
of small landowners who, with their families, live on the land and work 
it, and make use of only incidental and occasional labour besides their 
own for this purpose. French tenant farmers, too, have.a more fixed 

interest in their holdings than English. The agricultural population of 
Francé is: thus preponderantly composed of peasant farmers. Not- 
withstanding the brilliant and efficient character of:much of French 
industry in the past, of which French engineering, automobile design 
and manufacture, and luxury trades are examples, and its hopes of 
expansion in the future, it is impossible to apply to a nation of France’s 
peculiar make-up’ all the standards and methods suitable to a mainly 

. industrial nation like our own, or, with regard to agriculture, to those of 
the very dissimilar conditions ‘obtaining i in the United States, Canada, or 
Russia. The last-named: ‘country excepted, Francé was before the war 
more nearly self-supporting i in food than any other‘in Europe. 

At the bottom of the French economic crisis lies'‘the problem, how to 
make peasant farmers produce for the market when they do not find it 
profitable or simply do not want.t6 do so. Besides this ate now numerous 
concomitant problems caused by shortage’, of coal, raw material, 
and many semi-manufactured products;-dnd by the destruction wrought 
during the war. But the most obstinate patt of the economic crisis is 
the agricultural problem. The ‘chief reason why the- ‘French farmer 

- wanted to produce in order to sell was to, fnake money to, improve the 
position of his family. This is to be,interpreted not in the. Sense of more 
luxurious, or even better, living, for, however rich he might: ‘be, a French 
peasant would ‘rarely show outward and’ visible signs of wealth, but 
would continue to live in the same ‘frugal and, his opposite number in 
England would surely think, insalubrious and uncomfortable way as did 
his ancestors. Wealth so acquiréd-was mainly used either to increase 
the family‘holding in land and.stock, :or,for investment in Government 
loans and industrial securities, tisually on the advice of the local notary. 
This is the point at which the lines of France’ s economic crisis intersect 
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those of the financial crisis, of which more later. The cycle of agri- 
cultural production, sale, and increase in the producer’s wealth depended 


_for its smooth working cn the confidence in the financial system under 


which he lived ; and this confidence had begun even before the war to 
falter.’ Since the war confidence has still further evaporated. Another 
motive for production for the market was the need common to all 
mankind for money with which to buy. commodities. Since the war this’ 
motive, too, has ceased to operate normally in France. By selling to the 
black market during the German ‘occupation.the peasants became rich 
in banknotes ; so rich, indeed, thaton the conversion of the currency 
in 1945 many refused to change their old 1,000-franc notes for new, the 
old thus becoming a total loss, rather than reveal their financial position 
by accepting the new notes. Therefore they ‘had little need for the 
money that was the price of their produce. But further, commodities 
that they could buy with their-money have since the war been sadly 
lacking. Therefore the motive to sell shrank to small proportions. 
Pedsant farmers are not like men engaged in manufacture, or even like 
farmers on a, large scale, who must sell to live. If it is not worth a 
peasant’s while to sell, he'can still live, and live very well, off his land, 
and cut down his surplus production to the point at which he knows - 


he can sell it all to the black market at really tempting prices. This is , 


what has happened in France, 
It'is easy to say that steps should have been taken to compel the 


. peasants'to produce and to sell. But what steps? In England we have 


had War Agricultural Committees and War Agricultural Executive 


-Committees instituted to get the utmost out of farmers. Those who have 


read Mr. Justice Atkinson's judgment in the recent case of Odlum v. 
Stratton know in what surprising want of equity towards the individual 
and what deplorable failure in promoting national economy the action 
of such organisations may result even here. In France anything of 
the sort would have been utterly unworkable. The forcible requisition 
of agricultural produce has been suggested as an alternative. This 
would have needed an army, not only of officials, but of soldiers, to 


_ enforce. Even the Germans, who had both and used them relentlessly, 


failed to squeeze the quota aimed at out of the French farms. The 
degree of their failure can' be gauged by the fact that by last summer 
French flocks and herds are believed to have more than touched their 
pre-war mark. Moreover, to have increased officialdom go as effectively 
to work such a drastic policy, even if officials had sufficed, would have 
caused an explosion 6f wrath in France, which with a population of 


roughly 40 million before the war supported one million civil servants, > ` 


and now supports over two. In England we are anxious at the dead 
weight of 800,000 unproductive,workers ; France already has a twenti- 
eth, or 5 per cent., of her total population withdrawn from productive 
work, a fact that must seriously hamper economic revival. The path 
towards this essential goal has‘alréady been much obstructed by “ le 


‘dirigisme,” when directed or planned economy has run counter to the 


common sense of those attempted to be directed. The old motto of the 
fathers óf the Revolution, “ freedom to make and freedom to dis- 
tribute,” would have produced,quicker and better results. Negligence 
of it has resulted in a great extension of the French virtue, or sometimes 
vice, of `“ le systéme D.,” i.e. “débrouillard,” that of getting round 
difficulties, including those imposed by the law. Application of force 
to increase agricultural production could have achieved only chaos. 
If all penne is not, like all port, good (“ all port is good, Brother 
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Eldon, but ‘some port is better than other’ Ja yet some planning. is 
better than other and necessary in time of crisis. -This is in particular 
true of the industrial.side of economic crisis. ‘A remarkable plan was . 
produced last December: ‘by the French National. Planning Council, of 
_ which M. Jean Monnet, a well-known business man, is chairman. ' A 
vital aspect of this is its insistence on economi¢ independence as a 
necessity for France, in contradistinction to the hopes of economic 
penetration in France that: have undoubtedly been entertained by 
chiefs of American industry.. To, this end an appeal was made to all 
employers, workmen, unions, and authorities to increase output. As a 
beginning, in 1947 France must double her exports of.1946. ‘So far the 
appeal appears’ to haye .been successful and the resultant increase 
marked. Thei increase, indeed, was already well on the,way, so that the 
Monnet plan sailed in on a rising tide. »Thus coal production for October 
1946 was 700,000 tons above the monthly average for 1938. The great 
Renault works in Paris, which at the outset of the war employed 
40,000 men and was bombed to bits by the R.A.F. as a main source of 
German automobile supplies, in the same month had nearly 30,000 men 
at work and had reached 85 per cent. of its pre-war output. It is one of 
` history’s little ironies that M. Léon Blum should have taken office 
shortly after the Monnet plan had, without any objection from the 
workmen or their unions, proposed the i inctedse of the working week to 
forty-eight hours ; for it was M. Blum’s Front Populairé government 
that in 1936 reduced it to forty, thereby putting industrial France at _ 
a catastrophic disadvantage compared with laborious Germany. 
French industrial reconstruction is not hindered by sentimental or 
interested: prejudice against the employment of foreign labour : 50,000 
German prisoners of war are employed in the mines, and a far larger 
number on general work of reconstruction. As to this it need only be 
said here that, so long as France requires them, they should be kept at 
the work they are .doing.in part payment for the injury done by 
Germany to France and for the forced recruiting of Frenchmen to work 
in Germany during the war. Economic reconstruction will also be 
facilitated by the agreement concluded in January of this year between 
France and Great Britain which, however incomplete, clears away 
various points in suspense and shows the way to-further co-operation, 
even, it is to be hoped, in the vexed question of supplies of Ruhr coal 
_to France, the« consequence of which has been imperfectly apprehended 
-on this side of the Channel. Much praise is due to Mr. Bevin for this as 
well as for the abolition of visas between France and England that were 
' a serious impediment to trade as well as to Pleasure. The French had 
pressed for the step for over a year. 

France’s financial crisis is older than’ her economic crisis. The latter 
began, at least actively, with the rash Front Populairé experiment that 
produced a crop of sit-down strikes, badly jolted Frenchmen’s industri- 
ous habits, and for the first time let loose class hatred in France. As 
Edwin Montagu in India, so M. Blum in France sought to reap progress 
by sowing discontent ; we are now able to judge the value of this 
Oriental ingenuity when let loose on both East and West.. The financial 
crisis has-resulted from a longer policy of misconceived “ progress.’ 
This started with the victory of-the Cartel des Gauches over Raymond 
Poincaré in 1924 and with M. Edouard Herriot’s slogan “ No enemies 
to the Left,” which ended ih the Communist party gaining ascendancy 
over its heteroclite bedfellows.: The-decline and rout of the franc, stayed 
only by violent but short spasms of public opinion, was the direct result. 
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It fell to 240 to the £, was pulled up by a magnificent effort of Poincaré 


“to 120, but dropped like a stone again under the Front Populaire, to be 


pegged at 175, as now it is pegged at 480, the real value in a free market 
being much less. Before this prolonged slump, the franc was genuinely 
worth 68 to the £. What'then created the slump ? The answer is simple. 


` Want of confidence on the part of the French public and especially of 


the peasants. They voted first the Cartel des Gauches,.then the Front 
Populaire into power, but had no faith whatever in their financial 
stability. Nothing could better show the fundamental difference in 
political outlook between the French and the British elector. The latter 
votes a party into power because he believes in its policies, financial 
among the rest. The Frenchman gives his vote largely for local or 
personal reasons. He’ divorces national interest from parliamentary 
representation and in the end ceases to apprehend the connection 
between them. When he finds disaster result, his reaction is violent, 


sometimes desperate, but he still does not realise that the disaster was * 
caused by his own folly. The so-called flight from.the franc was due - 


only in a secondary degree to banks and rich individuals buying foreign 
currency ; it was mainly caused by the peasants shutting off the 


normal flow of their wealth into the national economic river. Between 


the wars Frenchmen were taxed roughly at 6s. 8d. in the £. But this 
proportion was paid almost exclusively by townsmen. The peasants 
paid next to no direct taxes. How is it possible effectively to tax people 


_ who keep no books but carry all transactions in their heads, whose word 
„is their bond and who make no written contracts for the sale or purchase 


of commodities, who pay for everything in cash, who, however rich 
théy may be, show no signs of wealth, and wao form an instinctive and 
immensely strong corporation with the management of all local affairs 
in their hands through the communes whose officials they elect ? They 
can be gulled. At last year’s elections very many voted Communist 
because Communist propaganda promised tham free artificial manures. 


' They can be led, if they have faith in their leaders. But they cannot be 


driven. The paramount importance to French finance of the peasants’ 


confidence is shown by the fact that the gigantic sum, amounting to 


£1,600 million, paid for the, reconstruction of the provinces 


_ devastated by the Germans in 1914-18 came mainly from peasant 


savings. Now the peasant hoards rather than lend to the state or 
to industry. The value of the losses of all sorts to France during the 


war and the German occupation has been put officially at the astrono- . 


mical figure of £24,500,000,000. No wonder that France, with her 
traditional source of financial recuperation dried up, should wilt under 
a financial crisis, inevitable after the draining of French wealth by the 
German occupier, the spate of paper money_pouring from the Pétain 
Government at Vichy, and the vast black market operations rendered 
feasible by both. ; 

Nevertheless, it seems probable that both economic and financial 
crises will yield to the treatment afforded by time. They will be solved 
by the collective driving force of individtal Frenchmen, thrifty, 
industrious, ingenious, like bees in innumerable hives of villages and 
towns, simply because they cannot help ‘working each for his own 
profit, and the sum of individual profit will increase and finally restore 
the nation’s wealth. The constitutional crisis from which France suffers 
can hardly respond to the same treatment, and its solution may be 
harder. i 

Two referendums, to give France a new constitution, and the election 
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of the first National Assembly under that constitution have produced 
this astonishing result: in- January 1947 France-is governed by a 
minority. Since the 168 Communists and the t60 M.R.P. deputies 
elected to Parliament would not ‘work “with: one another, and the 
remaining parties would not work with either“alone, nor, indeed, either 
of those two with enough of the rest to forma maji jority, M. Léon Blum, 
the latest political leader to attempt to form “the Government of 


National Union” that all parties except the Communists loudly - 


demanded after the elections, finding that he could not form one, 
decided to create a government out of his.own party alone, smaller 
though it was than either of the two chief parties returned to Parliament. 
What is more, this minority government: of M. Blum has actually 
succeeded in doing things. To the envious admiration of British 
motorists M. Blum has decontrolled petrol. He has cut commodity prices 
by 5 per cent., and promised further cuts: an achievement naturally well 
received by Frenchmen who have seen prices and wages rise in a terrify- 
ing spiral ever since the Liberation, with no attempt to stop it beyond 
a stream of vain promises and lying predictions emitted by spokesmen 
of almost every political complexion. At the’ same time, however, 
M. Blum’s finance minister, M. André Philip, raised the price ‘of 
postage stamps, railway tickets, gas, electricity, and demanded 
increased taxation, so that it cannot yet Besaid with certainty: what 
relief the cuts in prices will bring. Whatever the result on the average 
purse, this popular move has the mefit of making the nation feel that 


something can be done to stop the rot. M. Blum was probably able to. +, 


make it precisely because he was ina minority. At any moment he could 
be turned out by a combination of the other parties. Just because they 
could not combine he was independent of them and, secure of back- 
ing from his own party, could act according to his judgment, which 


has happily been greatly informed by the events of the war, and by.his: 


own imprisonment at the hands of Vichy and of the Germans. *No 
French parliamentary leader dependent upon a majority could con- 
ceivably have taken so bold a step as the Socialist veteran with no one 
- towhom to kowtow, or perhaps could have authorised his Minister for the 
Colonies to take the relatively strong:line takén by M. Moutet in Indo- 


China. M. Blum’s star-in January may pale in February. He has said- 


that he would not continue in office after the election of the first 
President of the Fourth Republic. The Communists have said that they 
will not tolerate him longer. Yet he would be a bold man who 
prophesied what will be France’s next government. There is a French 
proverb: “ Rien ne dure comme le provisoire.’ 

A witticism current in Paris before the formation of the Blum 
government ran: “Quest que ld Quatrième République? La 
Troisième En Pire.” The gibe contained more truth than was apparent 
at the time. Constitutional aspirations in France from the moment of 
the Liberation until now have achieved the breakdown of the constitution 
at its very birth. Parliamentary government is reduced to a travesty 
when none but a minority government can govern. Not a few French- 
man ask themselves how long government on: parliamentary lines can 
survive when universal suffrage isso complétely stultified as in’ France 
to-day. Doubtless the parliamentary practices peculiar to France are 
‘ at bottom responsible for this disconcerting blind alley. But the direct 
culprits in bringing it about are the M.R.P. and the Communist parties. 
Partly drawn by the glittering mirage of cabinet portfolios and partly 
blinded by their fallacious belief in compromise as a panacea, the 


+ 
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M.R.P., who began as genuine democrats, continued obstinately to seek 
a working agreement with the Communists, notorious enemies of 
democratic government. It is only since the last elections that their 
eyes have been opened, and that partially. True, the Communists profess 
for the nonce the most unexceptionable democratic professions; but pro- 
fessions, as Lenin himself openly proclaimed, are part.of their stock in 
trade. On December 16th last, Comrade Duclos, the secretary of the 
Communist party in France, shouted in the National Assembly : 
“ Who can be so mad as to think that he can rebuild France without 
the Communist party ? ” What M. Duclos meant was that he and his 
party would strive by all means to prevent France from being rebuilt 
except as an annexe to the Soviet State, the nature of which was 
pilloried by a leading article in so staid an organ as the Economist on 
November znd, 1946, in the following words: “ Internally, it is a 


+ brutal and conscienceless tyranny. . . . Externally, it appears to have 


neither scruples nor ideals.” Many French electors who voted Com- 
munist surely feel themselves sincere patriots, but, just as “ tout 
homme a dans son coeur un cochon qui sommeille,” so in the heart of 
every Communist speaks a sometimes still, small, but often noisy voice 
from the Kremlin. The methods employed by that organisation are 
admirably set out for all to read in the official Canadian report on the ` 
Soviet spy-ring in Canada, and are certainly at work in France to-day. 

General de Gaulle was not the only man to see that M.R.P. oil could 
not mix with Communist vinegar. In March 1946 M. Jean Pierre 
Giraudoux, a son of the famous writer Jean Giraudoux, and a deputy 
in the Provisional Assembly, broke away from the M.R.P. with a letter 
to M. Maurice Schumann in which he wrote: “ You have compelled 
the group of the Mouvement Républicain Populaire to continue in its 
participation in a tripartite government of which General de Gaulle by 
his silence and the people of France by its attitude every day have 
condemned the anti-democratic principle.” General de Gaulle,. who 
spoke out clearly on the occasion of the first referendum, saw his lead 
followed by a great majority. Unhappily on that of the second referen- 
dum, and of the elections to the new parliament he gave no such clear 
lead. Very many electors were puzzled and did not vote ; others, who 
might have voted with him, allowed themselves to be persuaded by 
arguments they would have resisted had they comprehended the 
Liberator’s view. General de Gaulle showed himself almost too good 
a democrat. He kept silence so as not to influence the electorate by his 
personal example and spoke out only when interested persons put it 
about that despite his objections to the freshly installed constitution he 
would allow himself to be elected President of the Fourth Republic. 
Then he announced in unmistakable terms that he would never be a 
candidate for an impotent Presidency over an impotent government. 
He has been true to himself and, save for overmuch discretion, true to 
France. i ; , 

The M.R.P. wanted a strong government responsible to Parliament, . 
but rendered this impossible by carrying on their alliance with:the 
Communists, who wanted a government responsible only to party 


managers and in the upshot to the managers of.their own party, long 


after it became evident that the Communists were working for their 
own hand alone. It is known now that even during the time after 
Communism’s break with Germany, that is, from July 1941 onwards, 
although strenuously working in the Resistance the Communists were 
far more averse to co-operation with other underground groups than the 
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Resistance representatives in London, anxious to show a united front, 
would then allow,* the first contact with General de Gaulle’s organisa- 
tion made being on November 25th,:1942.f M. Galtier-Boissiére, a man - 
of tried ‘‘leftish ” opinions, is witness that the Communists hoped to 
put through a Soviet revolution in Paris at the moment of Liberation.t 
It is the fault of the M.R.P., and of the Radicals and the Socialists who, 
obsessed by the fear of being accused as: reactionaries, refused to work - 
with the M.R.P. unless in co-operation with the Communists too, that 
the new constitution of France is so imperfect an instrument. The 
bottom of the much-used argument that a constitution of some kind, 
even though a poor one, was necessary for the economic reconstruction 
of France fell heavily out when it became apparent that the constitu- 
tion actually put on the statute book was incapable of furnishing the 
country with a true parliamentary government. Reconstruction goes 
- forward despite the constitutional imbroglio and food has become more 
plentiful in Paris even in the midst of this trying winter. Nor has the 
failure to bring forth a valid government reposing on a parliamentary 
majority reduced French foreign policy to impotence. The-French zone - 
in Germany is admitted to be better administered, comparatively more 
productive and, owing to a firm hand, less vexed by active discontents 
than the British or the American. In the Sarre, to use the French name, 
French interests are being protected by steps that may owe something 
to irritation caused in France by the excessive preoccupation evinced 
by certain sections of opinion in England with the welfare of Germans, 
all of whom in French eyes are responsible for German murder, pillage, 
torture and oppression in France. In Indo-China the French nation 
shows a disposition not to relinquish- the fruits of close on-a hundred 
‘years’ effort that contrasts strangely with our own policy of scuttle, in 
Mr. Churchill’s word, in the Far East: it is justifiable to call this a 
national feeling when we read how even the Communist deputies were 
forced by their colleagues in Parliament to..stand, however shame- 
facedly, and acclaim the French troops .defending French lives and 
property from Tonkin to Saigon. : 

The French are wonderful improvisators. Though no man can predict 
with certainty how this may come about, it may be trusted that, just 
as'the material and economic chaos left by war and enemy, occupation 
is being gradually effaced, so, too, will order be brought out of France’s 
' political confusion sooner than now looks likely to foreign eyes and the 
nation go forward to take its rightful place in. the world under the 
impetus of renewed stability and r euy gained self-confidence. _ 

Joun POLLOCK. 


P.S.—Two fresh events. have now coe, 

First, M. Léon Blum himself visited London and carried further the 
negotiations for an economic understanding between the two countries, 
with even the prospect of the much-desired Anglo-French alliance in 
the offing. This is all to the good of England, of France, and of M. Blum’s 
own prestige. 

Second, M. Vincent Auriol, an, old Socialist war-horse, has been 
elected first President of the Fourth Republic. M. Auriol has named 
as Prime Minister M. Ramadier, also a Socialist, an unsuccessful 
Minister of Food and an inconspicuous Minister of. Justice in the 


* See George Millar: Maquis. Marie Anne Walters: Moondrop to Gascony. Christo- 
pher Sykes: Four Loyalties : —passim. 

+ Rémy: Le Liive du Courage et de la Peur, II, 17. 7 x 

t Mon Journal de la Libération. 
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. Provisional Government. M. Ramadier is now trying to form a coalition 
government stretching from extreme Left to extreme Right. His 
success, if he succeeds, will be, in the French phrase, a bit of plastering. 


_. The search for President, Prime Minister and Cabinet has been chardac- 


terised not by a desire for the best or most eminent, but by that sordid 
bargaining between parliamentary groups for adivision of the loaves 
and fishes that was an old man of the sea to the Third Republic and 
has now openly and unashamedly put its seal on the inauguration of 
the Fourth. If and when M. Ramadier’s plaster cracks, France will 
bump back to reality, which is that there is no true majority in her 
present parliament and therefore no true parliamentary government: 
Then a recall to power of the fairly compact Socialist minority, again . 
led by M. Léon Blum if his health permitted, might provide France 
with the least noxious makeshift available—J. P., January 2oth. 


“* | LOSS AND GAIN. 


f HE end of the calendar year is not merely the established date 

| for stocktaking and the drawing up ofrbalance sheets but also 

a good occasion for. pondering in a more general way how we 
are getting on. 

Since domestic affairs aia foreign policy nowadays are more closely 
intertwined than they have ever been before, it is impossible to survey 
them separately. Though this is true of most nations, it applies with | 
particular emphasis to Britain. Whether you think of the coal situa- 
tion or food-or industry ; whether you survey the state of public opinion 
or Parliament ; finally, whether you try to assess the successes and : 
failures of Mr. Attlee’s Government at home or abroad, you cannot 
draw a clear line of demarcation between the domestic and the inter- 
national aspect of all these problems. No less a person than Mr. 
Ernest Bevin has stressed the fact that if this country were in a position 
to supply coal to a fuel-starved Europe, his own position as Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary would be immeasurably improved. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the President of the Board of Trade and the 
Food Minister could echo these sentiments and say that:the harassing _ 
task of securing “hard ” foreign exchange, essential raw materials ~ 
for industry and enough food for the nation would be considerably 
less harassing if we had an adequate supply not merely of coal for 
export but also of such goods and articles as could be most advan- 
tageously sold in the world’s markets. These examples, which are so 
platitudinous that one is almost ashamed to bring them up, could be 
multiplied ad infinitum. But the point is that, elementary as these 

` truisms seem to be, they are constantly being overlooked by the 
Government and the public alike.. 

How can Britain have a strong and effective foreign policy when 
her economic weakness is so patent and when the prospects of im- 
provement are receding instead of advancing ? It requires no access 
to special information to find out that the Labour Government, which 
had a relatively easy time since it took office, is coming up against 
all its real difficulties now. Nor is the situation the least bit affected 
by the argument that this Government has done as well as any other 
would have done in its place—or perhaps even better. In many 
ways they were lucky. Thus, all the elaborate machinery of Govern- 
ment controls established during the war proved an immense asset 
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for Mr. “Attlee and his colleagues, and but for this potent weapon in 
their-hands they might have found themselves in serious difficulties 
from the very start. One need only think of such possibilities as the 
flight of capital abroad or maldistribution of food and raw materials. 
Again, of inestimable.value to the new Government was the mere fact 
that it happened to bé‘new ; the nation was longing for a change, had 
a great deal of pent-up strength and emotion, but at the same time 
was still full of the spirit of discipline and self-sacrifice which charac- 
terised it during the war. Finally, most of the international problems 
facing the Labour Government were—just as re-conversion at home, 
in all its aspects—of a nature which had very little to do with party 
politics and demanded expert handling rather than an ideological 
approach. 

A fact unprecedented in parliamentary, history is that the present 
Government has not lost one single election since it assumed office in 
July 1945, whereas the Opposition parties have been doing extremely 
badly—the Liberals being practically extinct as a parliamentary force, 
and the Conservatives showing no signs of even beginning to work 
out any kind of constructive programme. But though this electoral 
_ success of the Government is a factor of unique strength, no one could 
claim that either the Government as a whole or its members indivi- 
dually are particularly popular with the public or even with the rank 
and file of their own followers. This dissatisfaction is strongly felt 
as regards both domestic and foreign policy. According to a popular 
gag, the war-time slogan “ Britain can take it” has been succeeded 
by one, “ Britain must do without it,” and to this latterly have been 
added two further slogans, “ Starve with “Strachey ” and “‘ Shiver: 
with Shinwell.” But there is really little room for facetiousness, and 
not even the wildest wishful thinker or most ‘incurable optimist could 
claim that Britain is facing the year which has just opened in a spirit 
of good cheer or hopefulness. 

No one has so far been able to answer the fundamental question of 
how Britain is to be fed, kept out of bankruptcy, and maintained as a 
great power if the present trends are allowed to develop indefinitely. 
Only the other day, as a sharp reminder, came the announcement that 
yet another 200 million dollars have been drawn on the ‘American 
” 3,750 million line of credit, making the total drawn so far 800 million 
dollars. Another 400 or 500 million are expected to be drawn within 
the next few months. Thus, by the middle of 1947, one-third of the 
American loan will have gone, and significantly enough British officials 
in the United States have admitted that the money is going “ con- 
siderably more rapidly ” than was expected. From the same source 
we also learn that this is partly due to the fact that since the conclusion 
of the loan agreement a rise of 35 per cent. in dollar prices has occurred 
as far as our purchases of foodstuffs are concerned, and further that 
a major part of the roo million pounds sterling which Britain is spend- 
ing in her zone of occupation of Germany has to be expended in 
dollars. Further details of British dollar expenditure since the loan 
was taken up show that: 47 per cent. has been spent on foodstuffs, 
I5 per cent. for raw materials, 9 per cent. for manufactured goods, and 
29 per cent. for other purposes—principally films and petrol. These 
figures are immensely important, for they reveal that so far the loan 
has not been used for one of the main purposes for which it was intended, 
namely the modernisation and re-equipment of British industry. 

Apparently the Canadian loan is being used up at an even more rapid 
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rate. What happens when these two sources of dollars are exhåusted ? 
Moreover, how much progress is our much vaunted export drive 
making to enable us to start paying interest and also carry out our 
various other financial. international obligations—even apart from the 
actual repayment of capital? Finally, how long can the present 
. volume of this export drive be kept up if industry is constantly 
threatened by coal shortages, a growing indiscipline of organised labour 
(despite the closed shop !) and the looming change of a seller’s market 
into a buyer’s market as far as world trade is concerned ?. 

All these developments are being watched even more closely abroad 
than they are by a weary public at home. The one question that 
interests our friends and our enemies alike is : how strong is Britain ? 
They are not interested in our moral uplift, professions of faith, or the 
ideological considerations that prompt Mr. Attlee’s Government at 
this juncture, of all times, to press forward with their various national- 
isation programmes. Britain emerged from the war with a prestige 
and goodwill perhaps unparalleled in history. To say that this has 
been rapidly declining throughout these eighteen months is a very 
considerable understatement. Yet even now, not only our immediate 
allies and neighbours, but ‘many other ‘countries. as well, are longing 
for a strong Britain, capable—if not to offer leadership, which most 
of them would distinctly prefer—then at least to exercise a strong 
influence on international politics and economics alike. 

But this recession of British power is only one of the several factors 
which have brought about the main disappoiritment of eighteen 
painful months of unsuccessful peacemaking. 

‘| “The Big Three,” writes Mr.’ Walter Lippmann*, “ chose to begin 
‘the settlement of the World War in the eastern half of Europe. This 
was a gigantic blunder, made by men who had had no part in the 
strategic conduct of the war, and failed to take into account its strategic 
consequences. For it narrowed the issue between Russia and the West 
to the very region where the conflict was shaipest and a settlement 

i the most difñcult. . . . Mr. By:nes and Mr. Bevin had set themselves an 
impossible task. While they held fi mly for the Western powers the 
whole position in Afiica and the Mediterranean—which they had won 
by defeating Italy—and the whole of Western Germany containing 46 
million Germans to 18 million in the Russian zone, containing the 
greater part of the demobilised and disbanded veterans of the Wehr- 
macht and 70 per cent. of Germany’s p e-war heavy industry, they 
undertook by negotiation and diplomatic pressure to reduce the position 
in Eastern Europe—which the Soviet Union had won because the 
Red Army had defeated two-thi.ds of the German Army. 

“I'am not saying that it was not a desirable and a necessary thing 
to reduce the military expansion of Russia. I have no doubt that it is. 
But I am saying that it was an impossible thing to do immediately, 
‘and as our p ime object, in the first few months after the war. Mr. 
Byrnes and Mr. Bevin, armed only with the Atlantic Cha ter and the 
Yalta Declaration, were attempting to take by frontal assault the main 
positions held by the Red Army. These positions are looked upon 
by all Russians as the B.itish look upon the Low Countries, as‘ we 
look upon the Caribbean regionas vital to the secwity of Russia 
against invasion. Mr. Bymes and Mr. Bevin picked the one region 
of the globe where the Soviet Union was the strongest, and we most 
nearly impotent. In this region the Russians were in possession and 
could act ; Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin could only argue and p-otest.”’ 

` It is not my good fortune to agree very often with Mr. wae 
* The Atlantic Monthly, December 1946, 
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Lippmann’s writings, but it seems to me that in this case he is quite 
rightly spotlighting the very essence of our international difficulties, 
and his further comments are even more to the point. He says: 


If, as many of Mr. Byrnes’s advisers believed, the Russians 
wished to keep the non-Soviet world unsettled while they consolidated 
their own conquests ‘behind the iron curtain, then Machiavelli himself 
could not have devised a plan which served better this Russian purpose. 
Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin have spent their ene.gies assaulting the . 
strongest position of Russia’s vital interests. Thus they have furnished 
the Soviet Union with reasons, with p.etexts, for an iron rule behind 
the iron curtain, and with ground for believing what Russians are 
oust to believe: that’a coalition is being organised to destroy 
them. ; i ` ; 

At the same time Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes have subjected the 
sinall nations, which they meant to befrie.1d, to the cruel ordeal of having 
to stand up publicly every day and, in the p-esence of Messrs. Molotov 
and Vishinsky, to say whether they are with the Soviet Union or with 
the Anglo-Americans. As a result, we have compromised the political 
leaders and parties in Poland and elsewhere who wished to, be indep2n- 
dent of Moscow. We have sponsored them without in fact being able 
to support them. All this Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin have done with 
the best of intentions, in the interest of the Atlantic Charter, the Yalta 

aclaration, and the Four Freedoms. But the strategical plan of their 
efforts ignored the realities, and was self-defeating ; they have led from 
our own weakness against the strongest position of the Soviet Union, 
and they became so preoccupied with this unequal struggle that they 

. have neglected to exert our own influence where it was in fact much 
greater than Russia’s. ... ae a. 

The civilian politicians, suddenly and unexpectedly charged with 
the settlement of the war, were unable to learn quickly the vocabulary 
and the grammar of diplomacy. Thus they mistook the strategical 
realities, and committed themselves to the task of negotiating the 
Soviet Union out of the sphere of its maximum interest and influence. 
When they found that they could not do this by arguing with M. 
Molotov, they fell back on the procedure and the tactics which they - 
had learned to use against their opponents in domestic circles. . . . 
Unable to induce or compel M. Molotov -by what they regarded as 
diplomacy, they sought to outvote him, and to arouse public opinion 
against him.! The theory of this procedure was that by b.inging 
issues to a public vote, an aroused public opinion would do to the 
Russians what it has done now and then to Tammany Hall and Mayor 

’ Hague, to Mr. Joe Martin and Senator Taft... 

There is really nothing that could be added to this profound. and 
brilliant analysis of the failure, up to*date, of Anglo-American diplo- 
macy. But the mention by Mr. Lippmann of the American domestic 
scene prompts me to make a few brief references to it myself. As 
early as 1944, upon returning from a long American lecture tour, I 
ventured to describe in THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW the appalling 
-state of confusion I had encountered everywhere in the U.S.A. But 
if this was true during the recent war years—with the crazy Washington 
atmosphere and the quite unbelievable mental, political and economic 
disequilibrium of the whole nation—now chaos can be said to have 
reached a new and truly unprecedented. record., Nevertheless, it 
seems to me the height of foolishness—and I am saying this after 
having recently again spent several months in the U.S.A. which took 
me from coast to coast—to take it for granted that America is facing 
another crash or that the political situation, with a Democratic 
Administration and a Republican Congress, must necessarily lead to 
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a kind of paralysis. The fact is that despite our apparent order 
Britain is weak, whereas, despite her apparent chaos, America is 


` strong. General Marshall, who has just succeeded Mr. James Byrnes 


as Secretary of State, does happen to understand the strategic aspect 
of peacemaking emphasised in my Lippmann quotations, and thus 
he may do far better where Mr. Byrnes has failed. Moreover, not 
being a party man, he is likely to enjoy greater support from the 


- Republican Congress than Mr. Byrnes would have done—despite the 


former Secretary’s close personal association with Senator Vandenberg 
in the pursuit of a bi-partisan foreign policy. It also looks as if there 
were a change of mood in the Kremlin. At any rate in recent weeks 
Russia’s delegates at the various international conferences have been 
slightly more conciliatory than before, and the undoubted success of 
Field-Marshal Montgomery’s visit to Moscow may pave the way to 
removing some of the tension which has poisoned relations between 
Russia and Britain during the last eighteen months. Incidentally, 
it can never be sufficiently stressed how much more welcome visitors 
of this sort are to the Russians than “ Pink” or “ Red ” intellectuals 
and Labour leaders, whom they despise. Field-Marshal Montgomery, 
who dispensed cases of whisky as a gift from Britain, and returned 


` with a £2,000 tur coat as a gift from an allegedly classless and equali- 


tarian state, is a man after the Russians’ own heart ; they can respect 
him'ànd do business with him, just as they did with Mr. Churchill, 
while Mr. Bevin or even the peripatetic Mr. Laski do not happen to 
appeal to them at all.. i l 

But “ The Big Threë,” important though they are, no longer hold 
the monopoly of wisdom or even the monopoly of power. Europe is 
showing an amazing vitality and recuperative capacity, even though 
a great part of it is still living and working in nightmarish conditions. 
In France, for instance, the political difficulties of the nation get all 
the limelight, while singularly little attention is being paid to her most 
impressive economic recovery achieved against tremendous odds. 


‘Who bothers to acknowledge, for instance, that France is the only 


country in the world to-day producing considerably more coal than 
before the war—the respective figures being 45 and 53 million tons 
a year? Or that the whole of her badly battered railway network is 
back in smooth operation? Or that the textile industry, especially 
wool, has not merely caught up with but actually surpassed the pre- 
war output? And this is true of a good many other industries. 
Significantly enough, the very same Prime Minister, Léon Blum, who 
ten years ago introduced the forty-hour week in France, has now suc- 
ceeded in persuading the workers to work fortyeight hours or moreifneces- 
sary.. There is even better news from Norway, another war-battered 
country. There have been practically no strikes or labour difficulties 
in 1946, and the workers, on their own initiative, have taken action 
to increase production—particularly of materials for reconstruction. 
On a voluntary basis, between 150,000 and 200,000 hours of extra 
overtime have been worked, and recovery is progressing at a most 
encouraging pace. People are working hard in Czechoslovakia, even 
in Poland and in Finland—a forgotten democracy which by its own 
foolishness found itself aligned with the Nazis in the war; but is now 
performing a miracle of frugality and endurance in “ working its 
passage back.” ; 

Holland, Belgium and Denmark are likewise busy, and on the whole 
very successful, in dealing with their innumerable problems of recon- 
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struction and economic readjustment. Sweden and Switzerland, 
those two former “ neutrals,” are still a haven of sanity and prosperity 
on the Continent of Europe. But the two peninsulas—the Balkan and 
the Iberian—seem to be Europe’s weakest areas—apart from Ger- 
many, of course. Here the problem is so overwhelming that no further 
time must be lost, and “ The Big Three ” at long last must really face 
up to the question of what to do with Germany, which has now been 
under discussion since September 1939, but which so far has been 
allowed to drift from improvisation to improvisation. 

If the eighteen months that separate us from the end of hostilities 
have turned out to be so trustrating and disappointing, this is largely 
due to the fact that so many high hopes were pinned on the speedy 
return of peace and of normal conditions—which to most nations 
and individuals means a good many different things and is hard to 
reduce to a common denominator. But 1947 opens in a world with few, 
if any, illusions left. ‘“ Up to now,” said Spengler, in his The Decline 
of the West, “ everyone has been at liberty to hope what he pleased 
about the future. But henceforward it will be every man’s business 
to inform himself of what can happen and what, irrespective of personal 
ideals, hopes, or desires, will happen.” 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


HINDU AND AFGHAN 
ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


HATEVER Hindu politicians may say to the ‘contrary, the 
W objective of Congress and its supporters, in other words of 
practically all politically minded Hindus, is a Hindu raj, a 
Hindu Empire of India. One of the main obstacles to the achievement 
of this ideal is the insistent threat from militant Islam on the Afghan, 
or North-West, Frontier. The danger involved is all the greater because, 
opposite to the Pathan homeland across the:Indus, is the country of the 
Panjabi Musalmans, a congeries of tribes numbering some twelve 
millions, the finest military material in the sub-continent, with a century 
of tradition and experience of military service under the British-Indian 
Government. These tribesmen, though not permeated with fanaticism 
as is the Pathan, are devoted nevertheless to the religion of the Prophet. 
Of the Pathans, between the Indus and the Indo-Afghan frontier, 
known as the Durand line, there are five or six millions. Beyond the . 
frontier to Persia, they number some six or seven millions. A threat to 
Islam from resurgent Hinduism would speedily bring about a united 
front between Pathan and Punjabi Musalman. Indeed there is little 
doubt that a clash between Muslims and Hindus after the British with- 
drawal would rally a million fighting Afghans—Afghan and Pathan are 
practically synonymous terms—on the side of their co-religionists in 
India. 

The North-Western regions which the Muslim League would include 
in Pakistan comprise the Punjab, the Frontier Province, and the tribal 
hinterland to the Durand line, Sindh and Baluchistan, in all with a 
population of some twenty-five million Muslims. There is little doubt 
that the Afghan Government would be prepared to ally itself with such 
a Muslim state; Pakistan would naturally adhere to the Saadabad 
pact, a treaty of goodwill and friendship between Afghanistan, Persia, 
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Iraq and Turkey, which would mean that in a quarrel between Muslim 

_ and Hindu half the Muslim world might easily be involved. The setting 
up of Pakistan would, if the Muslims were hostile, greatly enhance the 
danger from the North-West Frontier, and it is hardly surprising that 
Hindu politicians bitterly oppose the Muslim League’s claim to a 
separate State. Eager to attack the problem without delay Pandit - 
Nehru, on becoming Vice-President of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
and Member for External Affairs, decided, against expert advice, to 
carry a message of goodwill, with the promise of a golden age under 
Congress rule, to the men of the frontier. The time seemed propitious. 
There was a Congress Government in the Frontier Province. Nehru 
and Gandhi before the war had been well received on a visit to the 
frontier ; Gandhi was so imipressed that he gave out that the Pathans 
had embraced the creed of non-violence. Congress henchmen, Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan and his brother, Dr. Khan Sahib, Prime Minister of the 
Province, had assured the, High Command that the Frontier was on their 
side ; Nehru would show the world that Congress had the secret of 
winning the allegiance of the Pathans. 

The reception given him on both sides of the administrative border 
showed Nehru that he had misjudged the Pathan mentality. The | 
tribesmen made it clear that they had no desire to associate themselves: 

, with resurgent Hinduism. They have never had much respect for the 
Hindu. Before the British took-over the Frontier the Hindu there was. 
a humble client of a Pathan patron ; he was expected to wear a special 
kind of dress to distinguish him from the true believer. That is his 
status in tribal territory to-day. The question naturally arises why, if 
the Pathans are not attracted by the prospect of playing a part in an 
independent India, did they set up a Congress Government on the 
Frontier? Why: have so many of them followed the lead of Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan and Dr. Khan Sahib ? i 

The explanation is simple enough. The apparent rapprochement was 
not due to any revulsion of-feeling of the Pathan towards the Hindu. 
His contempt for and dislike of the latter are as strong as ever ; so is 
his hatred of the Sikh. But British administration has never been 
popular on the Frontier. For one thing it. was too rigid ; for another it 
was non-Muslim ; the Muslim prefers the rule of Islam to good govern- 
ment. The first preference of the Pathan tribesman is tribal indepen- 
dence, a scheme of rough and ready republicanism, the kind of thing he 
had enjoyed for generations before the advent of the British. . His 
spiritual home is Kabul, but he has no desire to come under heavy- 
. handed Afghan rule, though prepared for some form of political associa- 

` tion with the Afghan Government. In fact what the Pathans of the 

settled districts of the Frontier would prefer is a republic including 

Sindh, with the port of Karachi, in alliance with Kabul. The political 

aspirations of the trans-border tribes are much the same. They desire 
nothing better than their independence, while always ready to support 
the Afghan Government or their fellow ,Pathans in the Indus valley 
against oppression. Congress means little to them. It was the young 

Pathan intelligentsia that put a Congress Government in power’ in 

preference to the League as more likely to bring independence to the 

Frontier. In any case, because of their majority in the Province, 

Government was bound to be run by Pathans ; there was no question 

of a Hindu administration. Another.matter influencing the young 

Pathan element was dislike of the Khans, or big landowners, with their’ 

reactionary outlook, which led many of them to support British rule. 
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Congress propaganda and funds played an important part in this 
apparent victory for the Hindu cause. 

Friendly relations with the Afghan Government have always been 
an important element in the policy of the British-Indian Government. 
On their side, the Afghans appreciate British friendship ; they regard 
British military power as a stabilising influence in the Middle East and 
the Indian Ocean area ; indeed as almost necessary to their existence. 
The prospect of British withdrawal from India, leaving behind what 
can only be for many years a weak form of government, fills them with 
alarm. They could not stand up alone against Russian encroachment. 
Traditions of Afghan rule in the Punjab still linger. For over half a 
‘century from 1740 onwards the Afghan Empire included most of the 
Punjab, Kashmir, the present Frontier Province and Sindh. With 
internal dissensions in India and a weak and inefficient government, the 
Afghans would seize the opportunity to recover Afghanistan irredenta 
at least as far as the Indus, including Sindh and Karachi. As already 
noted they would undoubtedly be ready to ally themselves with a 
separate Muslim State. Even if they refrained from open aggression 
they would almost inevitably endeavour to strengthen their relations — 
` with the tribes on the India side of the Durand line. For fifty years it 
‘has been the policy of Afghan rulers to attract the allegiance and 
support of these tribes by the payment of allowances, profuse hospitality 
to their leaders in Kabul, the supply of arms and ammunition and other 
privileges. In 1919 many of the tribesmen showed their appreciation of 
Kabul favours by joining in King Amanullah’s wild attack on India. 
Ten years or so later strong contingents of Wazirs from the British side 
of the frontier carried Nadir Shah to the throne of Afghanistan. 

The Congress High Command have never clearly defined their policy 
of defence. The Hindu business interests that finance the party place 
in the forefront of economic development the heavy industry necessary 
to build fleets, an air force, and a mechanised army on a scale extensive 
enough to protect the country against attack from any quarter. Pandit 
Nehru would doubtless endorse such a policy no matter how heavily 
Gandhi might protest against the disavowal of the creed of non-violence. 
But it would take many years to build up the necessary industrial 
capacity. Meanwhile Nehru would seek safety in. an alliance with 
Afghanistan, China, Persia, Iraq and Siam. Does he realise, one 
wonders, that he would get no support for a Hindu raj from the Muslim 
powers of Asia, if the new régime in India meant the dominance of the 
Muslim by the Hindu majority ? 

What prospect is there of Congress leadership solving the problem of 
the restless borderland? Nehru, after his recent experience, can hardly 
hope that the Pathan will accept Hindu rule. A Hindu-Muslim entente 
resulting in a central government acceptable to the Muslims might lead 
to at least a temporary settlement of the border problem. The Frontier 
government would naturally be Pathan as it is to-day, despite the 
Congress label; an atmosphere of goodwill might develop on the 
border if Congress agreed to place relations with the trans-border tribes 
in the hands of the Frontier government ; regular forces, army or air 
force, could be kept in the background. A policy of this kind would be 
well worth a trial. Success would depend on whether Congress: were 
prepared to placate the Muslims. After all, even Congress supporters 
admit that political Hinduism is mainly responsible for the communal 
tension, from its arrogant claim to empire. Thus, to quote one example, 
a competent observer, Tara Singh, the pro-Congress Sikh leader, is 
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candid enough to ascribe the break between Hindu and Muslim to the 
Hindu claim to rule by reason of the. Hindu majority. The Muslims 
were prepared to work the Act of 1935 and to join a federation ; it is 
incontestable that the rough handling of Muslim minorities by Congress 
Governments and the refusal of the Congress High Command to give 
the Muslims satisfactory representation in the provincial ministries led 
the Muslims to throw in their hand on the outbreak of the-war. 

It has regretfully to be admitted that the savage outbreak of com- 
munal disorders, as devastating almost as civil war, makes an early 
entente between the two communities a difficult matter. An agreement 
on. the part of the Hindus to a modified form of Pakistan might help to: 
clear the atmosphere. Such an agreement might include a military 
alliance which would place the responsibility for maintaining peace on 
the Frontier on the Muslim State. Reciprocity in the economic field 
might be another condition of the compromise. After all India has never 
been an absolute political unity except during the British régime. It 
might well be argued that a divided India, with a close association 
between the constituent states, would be far stronger from a 
defence point of view than an India torn with dissensions. The 
Muslims assert that His Majesty's Government, ignoring their services 
and loyalty during the war, in contrast to Congress hostility, let them 
-down badly, under the influence, as they think, of the belief that 
Congress really represented India and was capable of ruling’ ‘it. Even 
now Muslims would be prepared to stay in the Commonwealth as a 
separate Dominion or State. The defence of an independent India is 
impossible without a Hindu-Muslim entente backed by a pact with 
Britain that would: keep India in the Commonwealth and ensure to 
India the co-operation of Britain in bringing about the industrial and 
economic development without which a self-governing India would be 
defenceless. The British Government have now made it clear that they 
have no intention of forcing a Congress Government on the Muslims, a 
declaration which must involve a change in the Congress attitude. Will 
they be ready to consider a compromise ? 

WILLIAM BARTON.’ 


NATIONALISM IN INDONESIA. 


~ IRECTLY I arrived in Batavia I was bombarded with questions 
D: to how the situation in Indonesia (the new name for what the 

world has known for 300 years as the Dutch East Indies) com- 

pared with that in “ British ” India (the Dutch call the Indies “ India ”). 
As a Malayan this reception took me by surprise. For we who come from 
Malaya and are acquainted with some of its problems tend prima - 
facie to view the Indonesian question as a Malaysian problem—which 
by race, religion, language, economics and geography it is. Flying 
as I have just done over most of south-east Asia you see everywhere a 
uniform roof of olive-green jungle defining the geographic unity of 
the area ; but once you cross the Ganges and leave Calcutta to east- 
ward, the scene below changes abruptly to an illimitable expanse of 
tawny sand. South-east Asia is left behind with dramatic suddenness 
and you are now in—or above—an entirely different zone of the earth’s 
surface. Yet to-day it is to the sun-dried plains of India that the rich 
_and politically as well as physically volcanic island of Java turns 
increasingly for inspiration and example. Indonesian nationalists 
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look to Congress as the fountain-head and pace-maker of emancipation 
from European rule; the Dutch regard what we have done in India 
as the apotheosis of a great imperial achievement. The other Malay- 
sian countries meanwhile take their cue from the Republicans in Java. 
But ultimately India is the natural focus of native aspirations in all 
countries once known to the West as “ Farther India.” By inviting 
representatives of all nationalist parties and governments in Asia to 
a Pan-Asian Congress at Delhi in March, Nehru has shown that India 
intends to celebrate her majority by assuming the vacant leadership 
of all these new national states on her doorstep. Such a develop- 
ment would inaugurate a new chapter in the political evolution of 
Asia. 

This Indonesian habit of “ looking to India ” does not arise from 
close intercourse between the two countries,:of which in modern times 
there has been almost none. Rather it springs’from ancient historic 
ties. For a thousand years down to about A.D. 1300 the civilised 
parts of Indonesia were colonies of Hindu India. Memories of this 
cultural heritage—the first foreign influence which came to the Archi- 
pelago—still linger in the recesses ofthe Indonesian mind ; :and every- 
day Indonesian life still retains customs and institutions ‘dating from 

` the great Hindu empires of Sri Vijaya based on Palembang ‘(now an 
oil centre) in Sumatra and of Majapahit in eastern Java. Among such 
Hindu survivals are the Sanskrit words in the Indonesian vocabulary ; 
the hierarchic structure of Javanese society; the active Brahmin 
faith in Bali and Lombok; the world-famous Buddhist shrine of 
Borobadur ; the host of Hindu temples in the‘palace-city of Surakarta, 
Bali and elsewhere ; the Wayang or shadow play with themes from 
the Sanskrit scriptures and Hindu gods for characters ;.the dances 
of Java and of Bali. The garden of President Soekarno’s ‘palace i in the 
Republican capital in the royal and ancient city of Jogjakarta is dotted 
with Hindu sculptures ; the red-white colours of Indonesian nationalism ` 
are those of the fourteenth-century Majapahit empire under which the 
dual Hindu-Indonesian civilisation fused and became distinctively 
Javanese. Then at the beginning of the fifteenth century the green ban- 
ners of Islam invaded Indonesia and, overthrowing the Hindu kingdoms, 
overlaid the Indies with a second foreign culture. This new faith too 
came in the first instance from India and only later was fed direct from 
Arabia ; and Hindu and Muslim traditions are alike the source of the 
strong sense of spiritual kinship which the Indonesian of to-day feels 
for the men of Congress and of Pakistan. 

The third foreign civilisation which imposed its veneer on the Indies was 
European. The English East India Company, incorporated in 1599, 
and the Dutch East India Company, founded in 1602, both aimed at 

. securing a monopoly of Eastern commerce, especially the spice trade 
centred in the Moluccas. Seeking commerce, they founded empires. 
For more than two centuries the rival companies fought for mastery 
until in 1825 an Anglo-Dutch accord established British power on 
the Asiatic mainland in India and Malaya, and the Dutch as an insular 
empire in the Archipelago. Both the conflict and the final settlement 
with its European frontiers prevented intercourse between India and 
Indonesia except for a brief period when Indonesia was occupied by 
the British, and Sir Stamford Raffles, afterwards founder of Singapore, 
as Governor of Java introduced a series of administrative reforms 
based on the British system in Bengal. Despite minor differences 
between the English and the Dutch, this company era brought to 
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- India and the Indies their first contact with Western democracy and 
the fundamental concepts on which it is based—the sanctity of the 
individual and the rule of law. To their respective dominions both 
European masters in course of time gave internal peace, security and 
a political. unity they had not formerly known, thus paving the way 
for the modern sense of national unity. They governed through a 
pyramid of: provincial governors and governors’ councils with a Gov- 
ernor-General at the top responsible to the Crown.. Sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander, but it was not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century that the democratic ideas ruling in Europe began to be 
applied to their Asiatic possessions. By Pitt’s India Act of 1784 
Parliament had assumed responsibility for the government of India, 
and in r86r the admission of Indians to the Governor-General’s 
Council began a process of “ Indianisation ” which was to lead, stage 
by stage, to Indian self-government and the substitution of an Indian 

. for the British Raj. But the Dutch lagged far behind. The govern- 
ment of the Indies was transferred from the Crown to the States- 
General in 1848, but the Raad van Indie (Governor-General’s Council) 
contained only Dutch officials ard no natives were .admitted to 
even quasi-legislative functions until the Volksraad was constituted 
in 1918. 

The nationalist movement in Indonesia has been greatly Kaa 
by the course-of nationalism in India, where it is a generation older. 
From the Congress party in India Irdonesian nationalists took their 
Congress organisation,‘ their policy of non-co-operation, and a limited 
programme of Swadeshi (boycott of Dutch goods). The first meeting 
of the Indian National Corgress took place in 1885; Indonesian 
nationalism may be said to have: taken formal shape when the Boedi 
Oetomo or “ Glorious Endeavour” held its first congress in 1908. 
One respect in which the nationalist movement in the two countries 
differed, however, was that while in India the Congress party.remained 
the sole organ of nationalism until communal strife led to the formation 
of the Muslim League, in Java a host of nationalist parties sprang up. 
Thus whereas the Boedi Oetomo was a liberal union of Western-educated 
intellectuals, Sarikat Islam, or ‘‘ United Islam,” the second nationalist 
organ and real spearhead of the movement formed in 1911 by Javanese 
batik traders to protect themselves against Chinese exploitation, was 
popular and economic. In both countries the nationalist movements 
were at first constitutional and neither anti-British nor anti-Dutch. | 
The second Indian National Congress declared itself the “ germ of a 
Native Parliament,” and speakers in the’ early Congresses were at 
‘pains to assert that Indian nationalism was the child of the British 
Raj. Similarly, at a meeting of Sarikat Islam in I916 which named 
itself the “ First National Congress,” aiming “ to raise native society 
to a nation,” its leader Tjokro said he hoped this would happen under 
the Tricolour and with the support of the Government. 

Although the doctrine that British rule in India was an unqualified 
and unscrupulous tyranny was first preached in western India in the 
18g0’s, the real revolutionary phase of nationalism did not develop in 
India or in Indonesia until after the first world war. If Japan’s victory 
over Russia in 1905 first gave Asiatic peoples the idea of freeing them- 
selves from European dominion, it was the overthrow of Prussian 
militarism and the new idiom of the West expressed in such slogans as 
“ national self-determination”’ and “making the world safe for 
democracy ” which fired them with thè desire for complete sovereign 
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independence. In Indonesia the new revolutionary temper first showed 
itself in the tumultuous opening session of the Volksraad in May 1918, 
when Dutch rule was violently attacked from every angle, and in a 
series of strikes culminating in the Communist outbreak of 1926 which 
almost precipitated civil war. By 1920 Gandhi had become the domi- 
nant personality in Indian politics and under his leadership the national- 
ist movement became revolutionary and popular. In that year he 
launched his first campaign of “ non-violent non-co-operation ” and 
secured a significant change in the Congress Constitution. ‘ The object 
of the Indian National Congress,” it now read, “is the attainment of 
Swaraj by the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful means,” 
not, as hitherto, by “constitutional” means. At the first All-India 
Congress held in 1922, when nationalists gathered from all parts of 
the Archipelago and native graduates from Europe began to be 
prominent- in it, the movement took over Gandhi’s policy of non- 
co-operation. l 

The British reaction to nationalist demands was from the first more 
quickly responsive, as was to be expected from a nation with such 
long centuries of parliamentary rule. Acting on the safety-valve 
principle, ‘Britain had conceded elective institutions de facto if not 
de jure in the Indian Councils Act of 1892, extended by the Indian 
Councils Act (otherwise the Morley-Minto Reforms) of 1909. In 1917 
the Montagu-Chelmsford declaration defined the goal of British policy 
as “ the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the admin- 
istration and the gradual development of self:governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible government 
in India as an integral part of the British Empire.” The 1919 Act asa 
first instalment of this promise introduced responsible government 
in the Provinces and established an elective Chamber known as the 
Legislative Assembly at the centre. In 1929 the Montagu-Chelmsford 
declaration was carried to its logical conclusion when “ the natural 
issue of India’s constitutional progress ” was officially proclaimed as 
“the attainment of Dominion status:” ’ 

The Dutch travelled slower. Their extremely:paternal temperament 
(even to this day in Holland neither a man nor a woman can marry 
without their parents’ consent until they reach the age of thirty) ; 
their parliamentary immaturity ; and the predominance of religious 
parties in their political life all made for conservatism in colonial policy. 
This last factor has always strengthened the authoritarian, for Catholic 
and Calvinist thought alike tends to foster the hierarchic structure of 
society and excessive subservience to any lawfully constituted govern- 
ment. Indonesians as well as Europeans were appointed to urban 
councils when these were instituted in the three chief towns of Java 
in 1905, but the elective system was not introduced until 1918 and then 
on a very restricted basis. The founding of the Volksraad in that year, 
however, marked the real beginning of representative government, 
and, contrary to expectation, it proved itself a body of wide powers 
despite its narrow basis. Other measures followed. By the Funda- 
mental Law of 1922 the Netherlands Indies were recognised as an 
integral part of the Netherlands Kingdom; and the Constitution 
(Staatsinrichting) of 1925 limited the powers of the Crown, made the 
Volksraad a legislative organ, and reduced the Raad van Indie to an 
advisory body. Progressive Dutch critics, however, complained that 
this last measure deprived the Governor-General of the “ autonomy ” 
postulated in the 1922 statute, and by increasing European membership 
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of the Volksraad at the expense of Indonesian membership changed 
the whole character of that organ. ` 

The word “ autonomy ”’-is forever on the lips of Dutchmen in the 
Indies and, as it represents a unique element in the situation there, 
demands some explanation. Contrary to British practice in tropical 
colonies, it has always been the Dutch custom to settle permanently 
in the Indies. Until about the turn of the century, when Dutch women 
began coming out from Holland, it was also their custom to intermarry 
with the natives, and the large “ Indo-European ” or Eurasian popu- 
lation which resulted was legally assimilated to the Dutch. Between 
this “ Indo” community and pure-European Dutch permanently 
settled in the country there was always a natural sympathy and iden- 
tity of interest, and they tended to draw together against the officials 
and traders who might spend twenty years in the Indies but who 
ultimately intended to and did retire to Holland. In r912 they founded 
the Indian or Insulinde party whose aim was an “autonomous ” 
Indonesia within the Dutch Empire but internally independent of 
Holland. Though sympathetic towards the nationalist aspirations 
of the Indonesians, “ autonomy ” as the Indian party saw it still 
meant that Dut¢hmen held the reins. Later on this “ Home Rule ” 
policy was in some‘respects taken over by the De Stuw (Stimulation) 
group, in which the moving spirit was that Java-born, pure-European 
Dutchman, Dr. van Mook, the present Lieutenant ‘Governor-General. 
The -declaration by Queen Wilhelmina in December 1942 proposing 
to make Indonesia an “ equal partner ” in the Commonwealth and later 
elaborated in the plan put forward by the Dutch Government in 
February 1945 for an “ autonomous Commonwealth of Indonesia ” 
as a “ partner in’ the Kingdom” has its antecedents in the Indian 
party of 1912. Composed of “ territories possessing different degrees 
of autonomy ” and with a “ democratic representative body ” contain- 
ing a “ substantial Indonesian majority ” at the centre with a cabinet 
“formed in political harmony with the representative body,” this 
Commonwealth Plan has some features in common with the India 
Act of 1919. But by this time the Indonesians wanted more than 
mere “autonomy” for the local Dutch population, even though it 
included a generous cut off the joint for themselves. They wanted 
independence. 

British Dominion status as a possible solution of the Indonesian 
issue was‘ explicitly: rejected by the Netherlands Government in an 
official statement of August 1946. But though the Cheribon Agree- 
ment signed between Dutch and Indonesians on November 11, 1946, 
falls far short of Dominion status it bears comparison with the India 
Act of 1935. It proposes to set up a federal state to be known as the 
United States of Indonesia ; the 1935 Act provided for the formation 
of a Federation of India. Under both plans the revolutionary section 
demanding complete secession—the Congress in India, the Republic 
in Indonesia—forms one part of the Federation, and those elements 
who desire to retain the imperial connection (the States in India. and 
the “ Malino territories ” in Indonesia) the other. Both constitutions 
are dyarchical in form. Under the Indian scheme the Federal Govern- 
ment possesses complete autonomy in all departments of administration 
save those expressly “ reserved” (defence and foreign affairs) which 
are retained by the. Governor-General; while under the Cheribon: 
Agreement, defence, foreign affairs and finance are to.be administered 
by the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, a new.state proposed to supersede 
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the present Kingdom of the Netherlands and comprising both the 
Kingdom and the Indonesian Federation. In both the Crown 
is to be sovereign, and both constitutions were to be brought into 
force by Act-of Parliament instead of by treaty as the secessionists 
demand. , 

But once again India has shot ahead. Asa result of the negotiations 
promoted by the Cabinet Mission the first Provisional or Interim 
Government was sworn in on September 2nd, 1946. In fact, if not in 
law, the British Raj ended, the Indian Raj began. As Prime Minister 
of the Indonesian Republic, Mr. Sutan Shahrir formally congratulated 
Pandit Nehru, Chief Minister of the Interim Government, on India’s 
attainment of independence, and added: “It is our earnest con- 
viction that India and Indonesia will be able to co-operate ever more 
closely for our mutual benefit and that of mankind.” At the forth- 
coming Pan-Asian Conference at Delhi, Indonesian delegates, also 
wearing the laurels of victory, are likely to occupy a front seat. 

Hitherto none of the Indonesian nationalist leaders have travelled, 
studied or lived in India. The arrival of Indian troops with the British | 
occupation forces in September 1945 was the first contact between 
the two nations in modern times. When they met mutual sympathy 
was immediate and spontaneous. The Indian troops fraternised with 
the local population like blood brothers, sported the “ Meredka ” (Free- 


. dom) colours, sympathised openly with the Republic, and their known 


reluctance to fight Indonesian nationalists was a solid factor in British 
policy, though only 600 deserted to the interior during the year’s 
occupation. But the most important expression of this rediscovered 
sense of kinship is the Rice Agreement of last July, under which 350,000 
tons of rice (700,000 tons of padi) are being supplied by the Republic ` 
to India in exchange for textiles and other consumption goods. The 
four months’ mission of Mr. K. L. Punjabi, Food Secretary to the 
Government of India, to negotiate this deal (which at first was strongly 
opposed by the Dutch, succeeding only through British intervention 
and assistance) had a significance and an influence far beyond its 
immediate purpose. Though maintaining a strictly correct diplomatic 
attitude, Mr. Punjabi was welcomed:on his tours through the rice- 
lands of central and eastern Java as the embodiment of Indian nation- 
alism; and at the anniversary celebrations of the founding of the 
Republic at Jogjakarta in August he was received as the guest of 
honour and seated in state in the centre of the dais between President 
Soekarno and Vice-President Hatta. The Punjabi Mission, indeed, 
was like the betrothal of Indian and Indonesian nationalism. 

If present plans materialise, the Statute of Union implementing the 
Cheribon Agreement is due to come into operation not later than Jan- 
uary Ist, 1949. In India no date has been specified for the final transfer 
of power from Britain, though the drafting of a Constitution by the 
Constituent Assembly is likely to occupy several years. In Indonesia 
the Dutch have an easier problem than ours in India. The population 
of Indonesia, totalling some 70,000,000, is not-divided by an internecine 
communal schism as are the 400,000,000 peoples of India. Despite 
their rapid development of the last five years, educated Indonesians 
are less advanced in every way than their counterparts in India, 
and it is doubtful whether they possess even the latent intellectual 
power of the Indians. In the economic sphere it is the same.’ Even 
in Java, the most advanced island of the Indies, native industry is 
on the cottage and small factory basis—there is no capitalist enterprise 
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comparable with the great Tata Conpeny. Nor have Indonesians the 
experience in practical administrat'bn which British policy has long 
made progressively available to Ind. ins. A closer resemblance ‘would 
be found between Indonesia and Burma, where a Constituent Assembly 
is to be elected in April. Indonesia, in short, though foremost among 
the countries of south-east Asia, is and will remain one of them. 
BAPBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES. 


EUROPE AND THE SWISS SYSTEM. 


INCE Mr. Churchill made his declaration in Ziirich on the present 
Gre for creating the United States of Europe there has been a 

great deal of discussion as to the way in which a beginning might 
be made. In this discussion Switzerland has on many occasions been 
mentioned as an example of federation in Europe on a small scale and 
therefore as a possible model. Since Nietzsche wrote “ All Europe must 
become an enlarged Switzerland,” it has been cited so freely and (it may 
be added)-so uncritically that it seems desirable to examine the analogy 
a little closer. Comparison of small things with great is likely to mislead, 
cand what is easily possible in the laboratory is not t necessarily practi- 
cable on a grand scale. 

No comparison can be drawn between the circumstances in which 
the Swiss confederation of cantons was evolved and thosé in which it 
is sought to create the United States of Europe. The first Swiss union 
arose out of mutual trust and reliance, not mutual suspicion, and the 
earliest beginnings of Swiss coalescence reflected the-need for defence 
‘against outside pressure. Europe seeks federation—in so far as it is 
sought at all—as a protection against itself. The menace comes from 
within. Struggles occurred between the cantons after federation as 
well as before it, but the binding motive was mutual protection against 
dangers from without. These dangers did not vanish as the result of 
cantonal federation ; they had to be faced and even fought. The Swiss 
won. their independence, as to-day they maintain it, by their armed 
strength and the determination to use it if necessary. Down to the . 
present day this has remained the basis of their neutrality and of their 
continued existence. 

The component units of the original federation were on common‘ 
ground in their conception of the State. They were not hampered by 
traditions of monarchy or dictatorship. The Europe that has to face 
the problem of federation has known every kind of government and is 
still composed of monarchies, republics, dictatorships and confedera- 
tions, some of long tradition and all differing in degree. There are 
limited and absolute monarchies, though absolutism. has greatly 
diminished and the limitations have increased. Six of the States of 
Europe are great colonial powers. Switzerland; of course, has no sea- 
board and no colonial empire, though her sons make excellent sailors 
and her citizens some of the best colonists of the world.’ There are 
republics that are liberal and republics that are not. All the Swiss 
cantons are republican and all are democratic, though perhaps not to 
the same extent in spirit. But one wholesome influence is always at . 
work ; the differences tend to be smoothed out by negotiation and time. ` 

The rank growth of nationalism in Europe has produced a harvest 
of national antipathies, which will have to be overcome if European 
federation is ever to become a reality. Some of the cantons of Switzer- 
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land have known mutual hatred and intolerance, traces of which can 
still be discerned in the various brands of local patriotism. But they 
are free from nationalism in the present-day narrow sense. There are 
divisions among them which might seem calculated to foster national- 
ism, such as the close reserve of the Urschweiz (the inner cantons which 
formed the nucleus of the confederation and still cling closely together) 
or the attitude of the German-speaking part of Switzerland to the 
“ Welschen,” as they call the French part, especially, in moments of 
dispute. But the basic principle of the confederation is the unity of all 
Swiss, and any differences that come to the surface are kept well under 
control. Most Swiss would deny their existence. Even if they wished 
they could not afford strident nationalism of the kind, for example, that 
constantly re-echoes from the Balkans. But they do not desire it ; 
happily they have reached a political maturity amid which it would be 
glaringly out of place. Those relatively few Swiss who called themselves 
“Nationalists ” and were banded into the so-called National Front 
during the war were in fact anti-national, their nationalism taking the 
curious form of seeking, on racial grounds, to hand their country over 
to Nazi Germany. The rest of Switzerland healthily despised them as 
traitors. 

Any scheme of federation presents at an early stage the problem of 
centralisation versus devolution. Each Swiss canton is sovereign in so 
far as its independent action does not conflict with the Federal Con- 
stitution—a constitution dating only from 1874, but drawing its spirit 
from experience, experiment, trial and error and compromise through- 
out centuries. The cantons have had to abandon much of their 
sovereignty to the confederation, a process that is still going on, though 
it would seem to be approaching the limit of what is desirable. They are 
jealous ‘of all encroachment by the confederation, and each measure of 
further centralisation is adopted only when it is agreed to be in the 
national interest. Nowadays it is chiefly in the economic field and the 
public utility services that the centralising process is seen. Frontiers 
exist between the cantons but transit between them is unrestricted. On . 
the other hand cantonal citizenship carries with it privileges and 
obligations and is therefore not without controls. Even the right of 
settlement as between one .canton and another has its limitations, 
though these also tend to disappear. Nevertheless Swiss principles 
might well serve as a model for the citizenship of Europe. ; 

The conception of race and character, coupled with the existence of 
a separate language, forms an important—perhaps the overriding— 
factor in European nationalism. The possession of a common language 
does not necessarily promote national sympathy. Switzerland lives 
permanently with these problems. ` Aside from the theory of an Alpine 
race—of interest only to anthropologists—the racial divisions of 
Switzerland are the Alemannic,-or German-speaking, the Suisse 

Romande, or French-speaking, and the Ticinese, or Italian-speaking 
peoples. The Rheto-Romans, the Romansch-speaking Swiss of the 
Grisons, thanks to an intensive revival, are now language-conscious, 
but race-consciousness, except in the local community sense, has hardly 
begun to set in. During the first world war the German-Swiss tended to 
support Germany and the French-Swiss to support France, a fact that 
nearly split the confederation into two camps, though only in sympathy, 
sentiment and aspiration. In the late war the sense of right, justice, 
liberty and human solidarity, combined with the ever-present menace 
to Swiss independence, triumphed over racial and linguistic considera- 
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tions. Both alike, and not less the Italian-Swiss, hoped that success 
might attend the Allied arms, the more so since they knew that the 
future of their own confederation was at stake. The existence side by 
side of five languages—High German, Alemannic (usually referred to as 
“the dialect ’’), French, Italian and Rheto-Roman—implies a high 
degree of tolerance, the essence of any form of federation.: Language in 
Switzerland does not necessarily follow cantonal frontiers ; Berne has 
a large French-speaking population in the Jura, Fribourg a large 
German-speaking element in its Alpine part, in the Valais one passes 
from French to German at à number of points, and in the German- 
speaking Grisons there are islands not only of Rheto-Roman but also of 
Italian. 

A federated Europe will certainly be confronted with language questions 
on a large scale. It seems probable that when federation becomes a fact , 
the official language of Europe will be French, as it really is at present. 
It has a long start. But here again no comparison with Switzerland is 
possible. The Swiss recognise four official languages (the “ ‘ dialect,” 
though the most widely spoken in the home, is not official and is- Tiot 
used on official occasions) and nearly everybody in a responsible posi- 
fon „from the President of the confederation to the railway guards on 

e] main r routes, speaks French as a second language where it is not the 

fal At is is the real lingua franca, Assuming that federation were com- 
Piste, thet United States of Europe would have (even apart from the ten 

in 1e§ of the Slav-Balkan-Baltic bloc) at least a dozen official 
Hee ses, ‘pesides, ‘others to be classed as semi-official, current but 
a nreco ghised. `S imilar’ conditions prevail within the British Common- ` 
Sik where, thanks’ toa policy of toleration, the different languages 
foanek s side: by! Side, ‘though’ it would be idle to pretend that in our case 
separate, language’ does’ not foster an unhealthy nationalism or 
a SçRaTAte 
Separatist. ‘aspiratiðns. — Yet"! su pression would be worse, and forced 
unific “Hon ee fails.” A’ Européah federation could function ony if 
similar f reedom ‘wete observed. PE 
a t'g goes without |; Saying “that” within ‘Federated Europe there arise 
dispr fs and’ différencés. ‘To continue the ‘parallel, these are not wanting 
2h azenant ‘though! the acute’ stage has long been left behind. For 
a fat ing an nd ‘resolving’ such’ intefnal diffetences the Federal Tribunal at 
anne was brought’ into ‘being.’ ‘It is not merely “a'court of appeal 
b fa oa court, ‘of: first thstande,” and it has’ original and final 
jurisdiction as between the’ confedération ‘and’ thé’ cantons’ ‘Disputes 
between ca ; cantons, between féderal authéritiés,'and between canton and 
federal a Authorities! corhe ‘within its jurisdiction; and it triés'non-tnilitary 
spare Of treason against’ the! ‘security’ “of the confederation’ “Civil law’ is 
the’ prerog salt of each canton,’ and largely’ the outcome’ df' cantonal 
eaten but the tendency to'unification’ and codification is’ “sech in 
the, new "Feder: i ‘Périal¥Code' which ‘has’ now’ supérseded somè; ‘twenty- 
tW 5'0 Id cantonal ' codes." A’ stabilising Se exercised’ by the’ twin , 
institutions of reféréridum ‘and’ initiative, b y‘which''a’ veto, extending 
‘f om ‘federal’ to municipal affairs, is placed M'te hands ‘of the people, 
de ther, v with” the power to force discussion of any Stibject ‘on’ which 
yp 7 edling may ibe aroused. . Referendum is ‘growing’ apace ‘tithe 
gun tme o ‘of Europe t6-ddly, ‘but it is ae tolimagind its direct’ appli- 
ation in a, ) Rfropean’ federation ‘with’ 4 pr prob bable’ population” consider 
APES excee ie of the United Stats òf America. VUS daca 
aa witzerland 48: centralised F aiid thereaté How Lib’ seatite 


fen 
Pape mies though the slaitistratioy Ks Of the Swiss’ thilitia is partly 
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cantonal and partly federal. All the higher appointments are made by 

the federal authorities and the tendency is towards a federal army. 

Here.again no real comparison is possible with the defence of a federated 

‘Europe. Under the régime of the United Nations, war-making is 
intended to pass out of the hands of individual governments. Its 
contingents and their reserves presuppose the maintenance of standing 

armies by the component states, though it is possible that in time these 
will be greatly reduced in size. In a federated Europe all military forces 
would have to be brought under the supreme control of a European 
Council. This is a point that will certainly need clarification. 

It is sometimes suggested that economic unification might provide 
the evolutionary path to European federation. The Swiss confederation 
came into being, and continues to be maintained, through political and 
not economic forces. But just as trade barriers have been one of the 
main causes of European dissension, it is reasonable to suppose that 
federation will fail unless there are free exchanges between the units. 
In Switzerland there are no internal trade barriers. Each canton has 
its-own budget and collects the taxes, the system of apportionment 
between canton and confederation differing according to cantonal fiscal 
policy. The revenue from customs duties goes to the confederation, 
most of the Excise duties to the cantons, and the Federal Budget, which 
is the outcome of these adjustments, deals only with matters that have 
been placed under the care of the confederation. Currency is unified 
and only the (Federal) National Bank has power to issue notes. The 
Post Office is completely federal, and the railways, though they owed 
their initial development to private enterprise, are mainly centralised 
in the Swiss Federal Railways. Though there are still-many private 

„railway companies the State is gradually absorbing them. ' 
The purpose of this article was to examine the comparison drawn 
between Europe and the Swiss confederation, and the many other 
. considerations affecting the ideal of a United States of Europe have 
been purposely left on one side. The example of Switzerland is valuable 
as a highly successful achievement on a small scale in the unification of 
diverse elements. The secret of this success has been quick recognition 
of the constant need for ‘adjustments and an immense toleration in 
carrying them out. That example is perhaps the main contribution 
Switzerland has to offer, though some of the countries destined to form 
the nucleus of Federated Europe may find it the hardest lesson to learn. 
The United States of Europe will be of necessity far more loosely knit, 
and the element of exclusive nationalism will need to be guided into 
more fruitful channels if the experiment is ever to succeed. 
H. G. DANIELS. 
Berne. 
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OMEN in the chapel of Exeter Prison, sitting behind a grille, 

\ Ñ laughed at my descriptions of the attractive scent, shoe and 
7 © colourful hat shops of gravely rationed Paris, while clergymen 
enjoying luncheon with the Middlesbrough Rotary Club cried over the 
account of my three-hour visit to the butcher of Lidice, Karl Hermann 
Frank, in Cell 20 of the Pankrac in resurgent Prague. Fifty men in 
old-fashioned knickers in Dumfries Prison, glancing in turn at their 
giant governor and two warders on duty, laughed uproariously when I 
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‘recalled Frank’s complaint thatyhe had been given meat only twice a 


week, that his coffee did not contain enough milk, and he had had to 
turn out his cell every day. In calmest Ipswich there. were murmurs of 
sympathy with Austria’s President, Karl Renner, when I quoted his 
phrase, “I am the football of all Europe,” which meant the four . 
Occupying Powers. Alike in the stilled canteen of a Royal Ordnance 
factory in Lancashire, where nearly 4,000 men and women had had a 
satisfying meat meal fora shilling, andin amillionaire’shome,nowahostel, 
by the woods of Leamington Spa, I saw real tears over the starvation of 
our ally, Yugoslavia. I had mentioned the thousands of Yugoslavs who 
had been gassed, or decapitated, or merely burnt in their,homes, by 
Italians, Germans, or local Chetnik and Ustachi quislings. 

My, tour, during which I addressed over one hundred audiences, is 
over, and J am setting down impressions of this new Britain that I have 
met face to face for the first timé. It was an enthralling, humbling, 
experience. I visited devastated cities and towns, as well as places 
where they still speak of the single bomb released by an escaping pilot 
from a damaged aircraft, as in restful Alnwick, or quiescent Morpeth, 
set to enjoy loveliest England’s loveliest stretches of moorland. 
Hundreds of difficult, disturbing, sad and searching questions were 
asked by untravelled men and women who, through me, saw seared 
Europe. Themselves growingly concerned about food, they studied the 
hungry Parisians whe cry for security against yet another invasion by 
Germany. My listeners almost smelt the sixty or seventy thousand 
bodies that wait in vain for burial under the débris of Berlin ; they heard 
Russians in Berlin asking whether “ Britain seeks peace.or war ” ; they 
followed the slow-moving, dispirited Viennese in dark, dreary Austria’s 
capital in queues that wait for hours to buy newspapers, in case there 
be an announcement of a change in ration values that will bring meat or 
fats ; they warmed to the smiling Czechoslovaks who are uniquely and 
courageously forgetting Europe’s longest modern martyrdom, settling 
down to work in fascinating factories ; they pitied our friends in Yugo- 
slavia who cannot forget the loss out of a population of 15,000,000 of 
1,700,000 courageous men, women, children, and 700,000 homes. 

In a busy shipyard on the Tyne the Communist shop steward who 
presided said, “ I am callow, but you made me feel cold at the back of 
the neck with the visit to Lidice’s green and empty fields. I want to 
thank you because for a long while I shall not get complaints about food 
in our canteen. The Yugoslav experiences will cure my people, I know.” 


-From the directors’ cosy room, over luncheon, I looked out at the picture 
_ that used to greet my friend Arthur Henderson’s father, the moulder 


who later occupied Bevin’s, Eden’s, Halifax’s sanctum in Whitehall. 
Members of the board asked endless questions about Lord Beaverbrook 
and his handling of the election, advanced candid views on ship- 


“fepairing speeds. But workmen who stopped me in the yard wanted 


details instead of Tito’s career before the war, chandeliers in his white 
palace at Dedinje; the women inquired about the beauty of the 
Marshal’s giant Alsatian with clipped ears, silky coat. 

Where did I find an overpowering sense of anxiety about Europe’ s 
journey ? I think I was conscious of this tremendous interest among the 
L.M.S. workers in the golfing town af Troon. At luncheon I became a 
Burns “fan” under the unresisted (and irresistible) pressure exerted by 
the chairman, a Scot of Scots. When we reached the (cúrrant) bun 
stage, my hosts spoke firmly, frankly, of the paucity of international 
news in the papers reduced to four meagre pages, the paucity of con- 
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sistent writing on a given policy,:-My ‘train went slowly past the calling 
sea-scented golf links to Ayr, where I admired the food available to the 
neatly spoken inhabitants, the courtesy in their well-filled shops and 
cafés, the quality of the clothes at modest prices crowding the windows, 
the view of proud Arran rising above the sinking sun. Here I remem- 
bered the pat of butter, sufficient for a half-slice of toast, [had seen on my 
enormous plate in the English hotel where I paid twenty-five shillings for ' 
bed and breakfast ; I thought of the five successive English dinners at 
nine shillings, when the offerings on the printed card varied from lobster 
or pigeon to minced meat cutlet and an omelette. The citizens of Ayr, in 
modest cafés, do far better for a quarter the price. And they do not 
have to pay for smiles in shops. In Ayr, too, I was faced with exception- 
ally intelligent problems, set in the spacious lounge of a peace-time 
quality hotel. Rotarians and Soroptimists applauded the most felici- 
tously phrased vote of thanks I have heard, expressed by hyper- 
critical Dr. James Boyd, county director of education. How deceptive 
are the faces of cultivated Scots—how well they might play poker ! For 
forty minutes I had been wondering, as I spoke, why this man seemed so 
set, stolid, serious. At supper I sat next to the Rever-nd May Findlay, 
one of the four or five women ministers in proud Scotland. Product of 
the Sorbonne in Paris, student at a German university, she greeted me in 
smooth Russian, and discussed the problems of theology as experienced 
on the battlefields of North Africa. One of Ayr’s many travellers who 
knows New York asked me about Trieste, about Russianaspirations, per- 
haps plans for war. On the former issue I said I should be in a minority: 
Having developed affection for the simple, hard-working péasants of an 
allied country, who had fought on our side against incomparable odds for 
over three years, I favoured their claims. I recalled the pathetic, yet 
unpublished, pleas of President Roosevelt, who had begged Italy, in 
April, in May and even in June 1940, that she.should not stab the 
democracies when they were weak and near complete destruction. How 
then could I acquiesce in the return now to Italy of a port awarded her 
as a bribe for deserting her friends in the Triple Alliance, Germany and 
Austro-Hungary, in 1915, awarded her in a secret treaty in London 
which did not trouble about ethnic lines, about inhabitants’ wishes, or 
commissions of inquiry ? 

In nearly every town in these isles I was asked my impressions of the 
Russians in Berlin and Vienna. The phrase was almost always the same, 
“What does Russia want?” I replied, “ That is the phrase I heard 
from all Russians about Britain.” 

My conversations with Russian generals and officers of junior rank, 
men and. women, engineers and doctors, cooks and scientists, convinced 
me of the existence of an enormous desert east of Poland, where the 
Germans sought to decimate their Slav challengers. The men and 
women of Saratoff, Kieff, Leningrad and Tashkent casually mentioned 
that they would nevér again see their old homes, casually mentioned 
that their father and mother, brother and sister had been shot, or 
gassed, or killed fairly on the German front. They all pleaded, “ We 
must have fifty years of peace to breathe . . .” 

To the foreign-looking citizens of airy and clean Truro, city of 
delectable sweets, where an ancient inn provided food and personal 
service of equal calibre, I present a bouquet, for nineteen questions, a 
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record. This may have been due to the presence in the chair of the 
energetic Socialist mayor, supported on the platform by the romantic- 
ally risen deputy mayor. Truro’s Gas Hall has acoustic qualities 
rivalling one of the most glamorous places I know in these isles of ours, 
Manchester’s new city library. I spent hours walking here, along floors 
made for a library, where passers-by do not disturb readers or students. 
* The assistant librarian of this national heritage and my chairman, a 
Liberal, seemed startled because, for the first time in three or four years, 
the weekly commentary did not lead to a string of questions. I know no 
other British lecture hall or theatre where the human voice carries so 
faithfully, easily and sweetly. At Liverpool’s Crane Theatre my weekly 
commentary lecture ended with the chairman’s remark, “ It is almost 
sacrilege to break into the atmosphere created by our visitor ; I should 
have said nothing more and led you out of the room, but perhaps some 
of you want to ask a question.” The “ regulars,’’ six or seven, had their 
posers prepared: “ What is Russia up to? How long will this peace 
last ? ” The smiling women of this regal city, the men of brave little 
Garston, the leaders of Wallasey, met in their luncheon club, all asked 
about our relations with France, the French birth-rate, the food state 
of individual countries I had visited. 
Exeter’s astounding boy made a meeting in the Y.M.C.A. memorable. 
He is 16 and invited replies to problems that might have interested more 
fitly a post-graduate student in an ancient college. One of a family of 
eleven, he has been taken from a blind alley occupation. But I am 
happy to have secured the enthusiastic concern in the boy’s future of’ 
an American friend of Great Britain’s, who will doubtless see about his 
training at a university. I cannot omit the other boy, unusual at II, 

in the laughing, gay, perfectly behaved audience at Glasgow High 
School. Member of a foreign languages club, he conducted a visible 
debate with a smaller neighbour, also aged 11. Then he picked up 
sufficient courage to ask the far from trite query,-‘‘ Please, sir, how did 
you arrange to see Marshal Tito, President Benes and President Renner 
in their palaces? ” I praised the club, for here French and German 
allusions were instantly understood, had not to be translated. Through- - 
out my tour I have.stressed a painfully patent, but not yet registered, 

fact that the language barrier in Berlin, Vienna and Prague, Europe’s 
_ key cities to peace, is breeding a greater curse than cancer, tuberculosis. 

I thought of the “ scenes’ and quarrels and shootings, some fatal, all 
futile, most fatuous, because the French speak one language, the 
Russians another, the British a third, the Americans almost a fourth, 
and the Germans seldom anything but German. ’ 

Looking back I have been spellbound in the dining-hall of Leyland 
Motors Ltd. by the size of the visible audience, by the multiplicity and 
quality of service provided in the sports club for a few coppers a week ; 
by the size of audiences in cinemas who listen to lectures in superbly 
progressive Kilmarnock, candid Nelson, ambitious Glasgow. J think 
of the tree-lined avenue leading to the hall of St. Paul’s Fellowship, ' 
Jarrow, where I had expected to find a dirty and sad lane with tumble- 
down buildings peopled by unemployed. The surprise was a delight. 
But I shall always be recalling the tired, wan faces of young women at 
one of our. ordnance factories. I had spoken to them half an hour 
previously of the pretty war widow of 38, whom I met outside Sarajevo, 
among smug cypresses, gaunt acacias, and nostalgic palms waving to 
Adriatic breezes. She was tilling her field with—an axe. Her home was 
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a trench ; the roof was a piece of corrugated iron ; the walls ‘were three’ 
stone slabs; the rations consisted of a bag of cooked maize. These 
young Britons stood by their lathes, benches, testing little rifles by the 
dozen. I watched the women who made certain that complaints should 


_ not reach the factory from soldiers in acrid Asia and Africa, or in Europe. 


Unconsciously the dejected women of 1946 were demonstrating sordid 
signs of civilisation’s slow-wittedness. 
GEORGE BILAINKIN. 


THE FUTURE OF 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICA. 


HE French face grave difficulties in every part of their overseas 
| empire, but in North Africa their administration faces the 
severest test of all. French North Africa is divided into three 
administrative regions : Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. These terri- 
tories were acquired at different periods : Algiers was captured in 1830, 
Tunisia was acquired in 1881, and Morocco in 1912. There has been-a 
different policy applied in each territory; Algeria as part of metro- 
politan France has been administered by the Ministry of the Interior, 
but Morocco and Tunisia are protectorates administered by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Nominally France has governed these 
territories through their native rulers, the Sultan of Morocco and the 
Bey of Tunisia. To-day France faces a nationalism in North Africa that 
transcends differences of administrative status. The unity of the 
Maghreb, as the Arabs call this area, is based on the Moslem faith and 
the Arabic language. This area thus has common ties with the rest of 
North Africa and the Middle East, and the people, although they are 
not Arabs any more than are the Egyptians, tend to identify them- 
selves with the Arab world. North Africa forms a. distinctive unit 
within the Moslem and Arab world. 

In the past France has made many mistakes in her administration of 
North Africa. She has at times been unduly repressive and has generally 
paid insufficient attention to the legitimate political aspirations of its 
people. In the inter-war years the instability of French internal 
politics had deleterious effects on North African policy. The people of 
this area have followed carefully the French relations with other parts 
of the Moslem world ; in the years before 1939 the French inability to 
follow a clear-cut policy in Syria and a tendency to forget promises 
made many North African nationalists both cynical and distrustful of - 
French intentions. The gradual emergence of the countries of the Arab 
world from European control is held by many to herald the day when 
the process will reach North Africa. The proposal by Mr. Bevin that 
Libya should be given an independent status obviously has great 
interest and significance for the Maghreb and for the French. It can 
only encourage those’who wish to free North Africa from European 
control. . 

Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia are in many ways artificial units. 
Their political frontiers are similar to most of the other African frontiers 
in that they bear little relationship to geographical or other realities. 
These territories differ in character, depending on the length of time they 
have been under French administration. Each consists of a strip of the 
littoral (much greater in Tunisia than in the other two regions), a stretch 
of the Atlas mountain country, and an ared of desert in the south. In 
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Algeria the desert forms the greater part of the whole‘area, as the 
southern frontier penetrates deeply into the Sahara ; -roughly half of 
Tunisia and about a quarter of Morocco consist of desert. The respective 
‘areas in square miles are: Algeria 847,500, Morocco 154,000, and 
- Tunisia 43,800. po a 

The basic population of Barbary, as Europeans used to call this area, 
is Berber. The region has been subject to a series of invasions from 
Carthaginian times onwards. Their rule was replaced by that of the 
Romans, who in turn were ousted by the Vandals from Spain. The 
reconquest of the country by the Byzantines was of short duration, 
because in the seventh century the Arabs conquered North Africa in the 
campaign to spread the gospel of Islam. Regionalism, however, has 
always been strong ; doubtless the mountainous nature of the country 
has helped to foster local independence, and it took some five centuries 
to convert the population to Islam and impose a measure of Arabic ` 
culture on the indigenous population. This process has been of tremen- 
dous importance because it has made Barbary part of the larger Arab 
world. Following the Arab rule, the region came under the Turks until 
it passed into the hands of France. Throughout the centuries of foreign 
rule the Berbers have shown considerable resistance to their alien 

. rulers ; to-day resistance is based on a virile nationalism. 

‘When France entered North Africa there was little nationalism 
except in Morocco. The main social organisation had not proceeded 
much beyond the tribal stage ; larger units occasionally did come into 
existence, but they were usually the work of some outstanding per- 
sonality and rarely survived long after his demise. The present 
nationalism has developed out of local and tribal loyalties, but these 
have not yet disappeared. The strength of local loyalties has, in‘fact, 
been one factor preventing the larger nationalism from achieving greater 
success. This stage would appear to be passing and the consciousness of 
the unity which binds these people together is now deep and widespread. 

‘It is hard to see what France can offer in the way of an alternative. that 
has anything like the same appeal. 

The cry for unity in French North Africa had already been made by 
the beginning of this' century. The “ League of the Arab Fatherland,” 
founded in Paris, preached the doctrine of Arab unity based on language, 
race and historical tradition. It should be noted that the Berber 
language (it belongs to the Hamitic group) has largely but by no means 
completely been replaced by Arabic. The claim of unity based on race 
follows a twentieth-century fashion that has no scientific basis. The 

' Arab contribution in the racial mixture of the Moslem world is only one 
element in the admixture. The practice of appealing to history to 
support unity also follows the nationalist fashion’ of appealing to the 
imagination by recalling the days of the great dynasties. Whatever the 
rights and wrongs of the basis of the appeal, the pan-Arab movement 
has gathered strength during the last decades and particularly during 
the last years since the birth of the Arab League. : 
By no means all of the Moslems of French North Africa seek an 
immediate and complete independence from the French control, but 
a review of French policy and events in North Africa. would seem to 
support the view that French administration has encouraged the 
nationalists seeking complete, independence. France has shown in the 
past great unwillingness to make any substantial concessions, and these 
are needed if the situation is not to be allowed to get into the control 
of the extremists. The more far-sighted of the French politicians have 
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been aware of the dangers of making too few concessions too late, but 
internal political considerations have been allowed to impede genuine 
reform ; thus in 1936 the Government of M. Blum promised a reason- 
ably generous measure of reform in the matter of political representa- 
tion for Algeria. This raised great hopes in the country, but the measure 
‘did not even reach the French Chamber because of the opposition of the 
French colonists in Algeria. The latter total nearly a million out of the 
total Algerian population of 7} millions (1936 census). In Morocco 
Europeans number a quarter of a million out of the total population of 
8 millions (1941 estimate), and the population of Tunisia is some 
2% millions including 213,000 Europeans (1936 census). 

In spite of the fact that a large proportion of the European population 
of Tunisia has always been Italian and that Mussolini’s Italy en- 
deavoured to incorporate the territory within her new empire, the 
situation was never serious for France. The further claim of Mussolini 
to be the defender of Islam also failed to impress the Moslem population, 
because they could view this claim in the light of Italy’s treatment of 
the Senussi and the wholesale displacement of Arabs in Libya to make 
way for the European colonisation schemes. One of the main grievances 
of the Tunisians and other North Africans has been the way in which 

_the French have completely monopolised the ranks of the civil service 
down to the lowest levels. Dissatisfaction with French rule in Tunisia 
did lead to demonstrations and strikes in the thirties. But in the years 
immediately preceding the outbreak of the second world war the value 
of the French connection was apparent in preventing the area from 
becoming part of the new Roman empire. The Tunisians had no desire 
to share this fate and as part of the French empire it was out of the 
question. The disappearance of Italian imperialism gives the French 
connection much less value. The French rule in Morocco is mainly 
famous for the achievements of Lyautey, but the desire for political 
rights led to serious revolt in 1925 and 1937. Following the disturbances 
in 1937 General Nogués made concessions to the nationalists, and the 
situation was handled with much more skill than was shown in Tunisia, 
where the French authorities dealt with the 1938 troubles with a very 
heavy hand. ae 

In view of the previous revolts and disaffsction it is in many ways 
surprising that the outbreak of the second world war did not bring 
renewed disturbances to North Africa ; there was a clear opportunity 
for such activities in view of France’s preoccupation with the European 
war. On the whole, however, the German, Italian and Spanish efforts 
to stir up trouble for France failed to achieve their object. The race 
theories of fascism played no small part in discrediting the propaganda 
of these powers. Nor did the dramatic and sudden collapse of France 
in 1940 bring serious internal problems to North Africa. The refusal of 

France to continue the war on North African soil will always remain one 

of the greatest tragedies of the second world war. This fateful decision 
added considerably to the duration of the war. General Nogués, the 

Resident General in Morocco, tried to get the French Government at 

Bordeaux to prosecute the war from North Africa, but Weygand’s reply 

that he (Noguès) must obey his orders inaugurated the Vichy régime 
that lasted until the Allied landings at the end of 1942. By his action 

Pétain claimed to Have spared North Africa and the other parts of the 

French empire from war and from a German occupation, since although 

German and Italian Armistice Commissions and political agents went to 

North Africa, there was no attempt by the Germans to interfere in 
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French colonial affairs. Nor did the Allies attempt to stop the flow of - 
food from North Africa to France, although it was an obvious leakage in 
the Allied blockade and it was further known that somè of the food was 
reaching Germany. During the greater part of this period the Americans 
_maintained diplomatic relations with Vichy and they supplied certain 
essential imports to North Africa. The economic effects of the collapse 
of France were thus not so serious as they might have been in view of 
the close relationship France has developed in the economic field be- ° 
tween herself and North Africa. p 

The whole question of Anglo-French relationships over North Africa 
has a bitter and controversial aspect. In addition to such ill-feeling as: 
had developed over the fate of the French fleet, the Allied landings 
brought new sources of conflict with the Darlan affair, and the quarrel ' 
between the French leaders also contributed to a decline in French 
prestige among the native people of North Africa. Following the Allied 
African victory, the area continued to be occupied by both British 

. and French troops. The recent withdrawal of British troops from North 
Africa’ once again leaves France to face the internal problems. Her 
difficulties over the question of a new constitution for, France itself are 
obviously great, and in addition she has to face the difficulties of - 
working out a new kind of relationship between the mother country 
and the colonial territories. In’ working out this new relationship, 
France has to take into consideration the painful fact that her collapse 
and the subsequent events have greatly weakened her prestige in 
Africa. The record in Algeria clearly illustrates present problems, but 
everywhere in North Africa the question of independence is freely dis- 
cussed and debated. With the decline of France has come the enhanced 
prestige of the Arab countries since the creation of the Arab League. 
The real question is whether France: can work out a scheme whereby 
North Africa becomes a federal unit within the proposed French Union. 
That the French politicians are aware of the independence issue is clear 
from the French debates on the new constitution; in discussing 
Article 66 of the draft constitution (under this article territories would 
be free to secede from the proposed French Union, or determine the 
kind of relationship they wish to have with the’ mother country) 
M. Herriot persuaded the Assembly to withdraw this revolutionary 
proposal and have it revised ‘before it is further debated.. But it 
indicates the radical approach that France is taking in the colonial 
. question. The political difficulties of the years following the Allied 
landings in North Africa were increased by serious drought in two 
successive years. When General Giraud took over control in 1943 he 
released many nationalists who had previously been'imprisoned owing 
to their views being considered subversive. They took up the national- 
‘ist cause with renewed zeal. The reforms instituted under the de Gaulle 
régime in 1944 aroused such hopes among the extremists that in May. 
1945 Violent disturbances broke out in the Department of Constantine 
and the French used very savage measures to repress them. 

There are now two main parties among the Moslems of Algeria: the 
first, the “ Party of the Manifesto,” is the more moderate of the two. | 
It is led by M. Ferhat Abbas and seeks to end the old French colonial . 
system and secure Algerian independence within the French Union. 
This party scored a great success at the last Algerian elections when it 
secured twelve out of the thirteen seats for the non-citizens. The 
second party is the “‘ Arabian People’s Party ” and is led by M. Messali 
Hadj; it demands complete independence from France. Leaders of 
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both parties incidentally were imprisoned following the 1945 dis- 
turbances. M. Messali Hadj has considerable following among the 
ordinary people. He has followed the best road to success for a national- 
ist in that he has served a number of prison sentences for his activities. 

. He was the founder of the “ North African Star,” a revolutionary and 
nationalist body which. the French authorities dissolved in x930 and 
again in 1934 when it emerged from its underground existence. 

Unless France takes energetic steps to improve economic conditions 
in North Africa, she will be faced by a growing body of Moslems who 
will reject the French connection altogether. Dilatory tactics or reforms 
which are less than radical will mean the growth of an independence 
movement that will be impossible to resist. In Algeria and to a lesser 
extent in the other two areas the existence of a large European colony 
makes the problem more difficult. The majority are French and 
naturally look to France and desire the continuation of the French 
connection. Their attitude in the past has made it impossible to follow 
any policy of assimilation. The situation has an obvious similarity with 
that in South Africa, but the Europeans are even more of a minority 
and the Moslem population is much more developed. The-situation 
has many of the elements of an insoluble problem, but if France wishes 
to retain a foothold on the strategically important territory of North 
Africa she will have to act swiftly in both the economic and political 
fields. Only by radical reform in the way of giving the area genuine 
independence and assisting its economic development can the French 
maintain their position in North Africa. Like most young nationalist 
movements, those in Barbary are not willing to wait for leisurely dis- 
cussions. The goal of the Moslems of North Africa of a union within the 
Arab- League will probably prove more attractive than a federal place- 
within the French: Union. 

L, JAMEs. 
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MEMORIES OF THE 


RESISTANCE IN FRANCE. 


UNE 13th, 1940. Few among us slept well the last night in Paris. 

What made it uneasy was the deep silence after the ceaselessly 

apptoaching cannonade of the last ten days and nights, full of the 
thrill of contradictory news. Early this morning, when I left my hotel 
without imagining that it was a departure for five years, I was struck 
by the dismal aspect of'the dead city. Empty streets, not a living soul, 
not a single car; above the perfect immobility, like a shroud on a be-. 
loved face, a thick cloud of stifling smoke, keeping the mourning town 
in a desolate half-obscurity even at noon-time. As I advanced towards 
the centre I saw here and there a few persons before the doors 
of their houses, in profound silence, all turned towards the 
north, in the attitude of wax figures from Mme Tussaud : all motion- 
less and dumb with the same expression of indescribable dread and 
terror. The car I was expecting to take me to the south did not arrive ; 
obviously the owner could not resist other offers. As I tried to reach 
the Gare de Lyon, and then the Gare de Montparnasse, I saw despairing 
fathers with wives and children, trying to stop empty taxis by waving, 
like madmen, with several thousand-franc notes. I gave up hope of 
leaving Paris otherwise than on my legs, all the more as it was impossi- 
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ble not only to reach the stations but even to approach the streets 
leading to them. ` So-after an hour’s struggle I took the Underground 


` which leads out of Paris, and at noon was deposited some fifteen kilo- 


/ 


metres south of the capital. . 

A week passed—what a week !—and we were still wandering on 
the roads, still hoping to escape from the enemy on our heels. One 
day about a week after our departure—in the barns where we slept 
there was no calendar—I entered a small village near the Loire, and 
saw a number of soldiers on the main square before the Mairie. They 
were Germans, busy loading the whole contents of the general store 
on a yan. A tall Feld-gendarme lifted alternately his right and left 
arm, quietly regulating the traffic as'if he were in Germany. I realised 
that we had lost the game, that it was our journey’s end. Our last hope, 
a battle on the line of the Loire, vanished ; we were all in an immensé 
gaol. We made a half-turn, and in slow and short day marches turned 
north. 

Since I had published, up to the eve of-the invasion, violent anti-nazi 
articles under my name in great papers like Figaro and Illustration, 
I had to be cautious about returning to occupied Paris. So, after a 
touching separation from my French and English cómrades of the 
exodus, with my wheelbarrow and my small dog picked up on the road 
at the side of his mother, who was squashed by a German tank, I 
stoppedina little hotelat St. Germain, fifteen kilometres from the capital. 
(I found here the little dog after the Liberation and he is still with me.) 
The brave hotel-keeper understood my situation without saying a 
word, and I was able to stay-under a false name for fifteen weeks before 
escaping to the free zone. i 

If the French were downcast and, stunned by the sudden collapse of 
the army, the. Germans were not less intoxicated by their amazing 
victory. At first they contented themselves with enjoying their luck, 
eating and drinking as much as possible. Thus at first the danger 


_ for me was not serious, though they honoured.me by sending a patrol 


to catch me only four days after their arrival at Paris. But their 
secret organisations gradually began to establish themselves, first the 
Gestapo, then arrests and disappearances increased daily. Wanting 
to avoid such a fate and fearing to involve the French family who hid 
me at St. Germain, I decided in October 1940 to try to reach unoccupied 
“ free France.” My French friends gave me the address of a guide 
just on the line of demarcation, near Moulins. The wife of an old friend, 
himself already at Marseilles, she still in Paris, implored to be taken. 
She was an elderly lady with heart trouble, but I could not refuse. 
So we started, first to Nevers, thence to Villeneuve-sur-Allier, twelve 


__ kilometres before the famous line which cut France in two. On arrival 


at Villeneuve, I deposited the dozen travelling bags of the lady as well 
as mine at the railway station, and then we made the twelve kilo- 
metres on foot to Moulins. 

After many difficulties I found the guide and we agreed to'start on 
the following morning, a Sunday, since the frontier patrol was, especi- 
ally at noon, a little less frequent. We started, Madame, myself and’ 
dur two guides, early in the morning. All our identity papers, letters, 
money, etc., were with the guides who preceded us by a hundred 


yards on bicycles; we two had only our false papers and a small 


basket, as if we had just been strolling in the forest to seek mushrooms. 
Half a kilometre before the demarcation line we stopped at a farm, 
whence one could follow the movements of the patrols riding in two 
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small armoured cars, with half a dozen soldiers.in each, and.a machine- 
gun near the driver. They ran to and fro, crossing just below us on the 
road about every sixteen minutes. We watched them—and our wrist 
watches—for an hour. After their last crossing we rushed down some 
1,000 feet, and then, following the first guide, began to crawl on our 
hands and knees deep in the bushes and shrubs. We crawled in mud 
and deep water, stopping at every suspicious noise and making a large 
detour to remain covered at least on one side all the time. Suddenly 
we heard’ the rattle of two motors approaching and then stopping in 
our immediate proximity. This was the crucial moment. We knew 
that they used police dogs to detect fugitives and that the day before 
they had caught eighteen people in this way. The lady whispered : 
“I cannot bear it any longer!” I expected she would burst out in 
a loud cry. But the motors began to rattle again, and soon their noise 
grew less. We continued to crawl for fifteen minutes, then the guide 
rose to his feet and led us to a farmhouse, where the peasant and his 
wife greeted us heartily, and an old grandmother brought us fresh 
milk, cheese and bread. It was divine ; we were on the other side. 

Next day I was in Marseilles. I came, expecting only a short stay on 
my way to London or New York. I arrived October 23rd, 1940, and 
left, after the saddest period of my life, December zoth, 1942, fleeing 
again before the Germans who broke in on November 11th. Twenty- 
five months of disappointment, privation, illness and sorrow! But by 
touching bottom I penetrated the depths of life as never before, so 
I cannot regret all my sufferings there. In any case, I could not say 
I suffered from ennut. 

As I only returned from England in 1938, having left several friends 
‘there,.and as I worked as a historian for many years for the New 
York Times, I felt sure that I could get a visa when I wanted, and I 
desired to help several friends who were not in such a favourable 
‘situation. Many were in internment camps round Marseilles, and there 
was much to do. I besieged the different offices and Consulates; 
sometimes I was able to liberate a poor creature with the help of 
Mgr. Delahay, the excellent Bishop of Marseilles, or of the American 
Quakers, who were really admirable. How often we managed, after 
having deposited food brought in a small lorry to the camp, to hide 
under the tarpaulin and empty cases several interned youths and bring 
them back to liberty. There was also at Marseilles a very strong and 
well-organised Belgian Secret Resistance Movement, under the clever 
and courageous leadership of social-democrat Senator Albert Francois, 
who remained at his post even after the Germans arrived. Always 
concerned for other people he sent me on the day.of the German in- 
vasion of the Midi an excellent forged identity card, according to which 
I was born:at Bone in French North Africa, and so not subject to 
control.at this time. Excellent French friends offered shelter and hid 
me under the loft of their house, which was taken two months later 
as. the H.Q. of the Gestapo. I spent there, in total seclusion, about 
forty days ; not even the door-keeper knew of:my existence. 

My next resting place was at Chambon, a little village in the Cevennes 
between St. Etienne and Le Puy, where I stayed until the Liberation 
-nearly two years later. It was a charming change after the gloomy 
confinement in the Marseilles loft. There.was a healing calmness and 
cleanliness ; the air, the hotel, even the snow-covered road, was pure 
and neat,and above all.there was a wonderful clean rural atmosphere. 
The Haute Loire was already one.of the centres .of the Resistance 
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Movement. I got in touch with it and decided to stay there. From’ 
Lyons, St. Etienne and even farther afield young men, “ refractaires,” 
unwilling to go to Germany and work for the enemy, came every day 
alone or in small groups, to become “ maquisards,’ members of the 
F.F.I. They ‘were distributed on and around the Megal, a mountain 
of about 5,000 feet The unit was the sixaine ; six men under some- 
body who had military experience. At first the difficulties were’ very 
great. The young men who came in a rapidly increasing number had 
to be lodged, fed and dressed. Many arrived just as they had escaped 
in summer clothes, and on the Megal there was perpetual snow. Their 
poor shoes, hardly good enough for the smooth pavements of Lyons 
or St. Etienne, were immediately ruined by the rough surface of the 
mountains. One would imagine that the most difficult problem would 
be that of feeding thousands of hungry and penniless young people 
. in a France exhausted and starving. Not at all. Though the district 
is extremely poor, people undertook the task not only with pleasure 
but with remarkable skill in organisation. Every village, every hamlet, 
wanted to have its part. One gave beef, another potatoes, a third 
butter and cheese, the fourth flour, the fifth fat, the sixth a lorry or 
cart for the transport. Much graver were the questions of secrecy, 
security and discipline. Nothing was more natural than that the Gestapo 
and the Milice (the private army of Laval and Darnand) tried to 
smuggle into the ranks of the maquis their mouchards, their spies and 
agents provocateurs. How could one check all these folk, most of them. 
with false papers, in order to spare their families from German re- 
taliation if the young maquisard should fall into their hands? It was 
a hard nut to crack, and brave Mr. Noel (himself bearing a false name, 
instead of Eyrand, as I was during twenty-two months Pierre Paul) 
had much to do to control every case. 

_ I remember a trial held in my hotel in Chambon not long before the 
Liberation. It was to judge a brilliant young F.F.I. officer, who had 
several valorous deeds to his credit ; but he had extorted, arms in hand, 
a very large sum from a tradesman. The hearing of the witnesses 
lasted a whole day, until dawn; representatives of the prosecution 
and the accused ate and drank together all the time at the same table. 
Then, at daybreak, they took him and his confederates in a car and 
shot them on the road before Chambon. It seems that he played a 
double game. Discipline was more and more important as time passed, 
for all these thousands of young men were entirely unoccupied. This 
period of the maquis, before the arrival of the military instructors, 
was the counterpart -of the drôle de guerre at the end of 1939 and at 
the beginning of 1940, when an army of young men had to remain with 
the colours and to wait. 

The situation grew more serious when the first distribution of para- 
chuted arms from England took place. Our young men had now arms 
and ammunition but were not allowed to attack the enemy. This 
was the most difficult psychological moment. Alas, as foreseen, we 
had soon several victims, mostly accidents, but it was not difficult to 
_ forecast that they would soon attract others and in much greater 
‘number. Hardly had the emotions of the first tragic accidents been 
overcome than we buried a college girl of eighteen killed by her fiancé 
of the same age, by showing an “empty ? hand-machine-gun. At 
this moment some 600 S.S., led by an informer who had disappeared. 
a few days before from the ranks of the maquis, where he spent only 
a week, arrived in lorries and surrounded the region of Le Mazet, six 
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kilometres beyond Chambon. They ran straight towards an old water- 
mill, the hiding place of several s¢xaines. Fortunately the youngsters 
were out on exercises. To prevent an alarm, the S.S. killed everyone 
found on their way. Thus they shot a peasant and his two sons of 
sixteen and seventeen, and entering his farm-house asked the woman 
for food and drink. They asked her name, and on hearing it they burst 
out in sardonic laughter ; they had just taken the identity papers of the 
three victims and knew that she was the widow and mother. Un- 
aware:of the disaster, she offered all she had if they would spare her 
eldest son of nineteen whom they found in the house. They 
loaded the young man with all the bacon, hams, poultry, radio appa- 
ratus, etc., to bring to their lorry, and: when he unloaded his burden 
they shot him too. They set fire to all the farms and killed sixteen 
people. They even machine-gunned children leaving a school. After ` 
this they started back again. 

Near Chambon there was a Foyer Universitaire, an. American Pro- 
testant foundation for high-school students, most of them from abroad 
who could not continue their studies during the war ; I taught modern 
history there three times a week. One morning about six, lorries 
arrived, blocking the four doors of the big building ; four were filled 
with Gestapo and S.S. officers, and three more were empty. They 
collected all the inmates and locked them in the cellar. Then they 
plundered every room:and every cupboard, put on the lorries every 
valise, and then proceeded to the “ interrogation,” one by one, in 
the Director’s room. First came some heavy blows in the face, some 
hard kicks with hobnailed boots, Jews, German and Austrian, being 
beaten the most heavily. Then all the students and teachers were put 
on the lorries (three of them were unconscious before their departure), 
and the convoy was gone. The following week came a smuggled word 
from the Director from the gaol of Moulins. He did not complain ; 
he simply stated that they got practically nothing to eat, adding 
that they would be taken to Germany. Eleven months later his parents 
received a post card from the chief of a German Concentration Camp, 
stating “ with regret ” that the Director died there on April 2nd, 1944, 
at 5.40 a.m. 

After that experience I did not stay in my hotel but slept in a house 
on the road leading to Tence. One morning, or rather one night, 
because it was in winter about 5.30, somebody knocked at my door. 
The brave Mayor of Chambon and his deputy came to warn me that: 
three German police officers had arrived in a car and were searching 
for me in my hotel. I could leave the cellar of my house through the 
communicating cellar of the house opposite, avoiding the door and with- 
out crossing the road ; they also explained where and how I could reach 
the forest without risking the road. Four hours later, after a tiring 
walk in deep snow, I arrived at the address I was given, 4,000 feet up, 

‘in a snowstorm which buried all roads and wiped out even the traces 
of my footprints. There I spent several unforgettable weeks in a 
feeling of security I never felt before. The first niorning, however, I 
had a little emotion; someone knocked at my door, and two men 
came in. Still, I thought, nobody knows my shelter. In fact, it was not 
easy to find it out, as I was lodged in a barn situated in the courtyard 
of the forlorn farm of my host. The two men came in, and the younger 
asked me to approach the window, because they wanted to show 
me something. He told me I could henceforward sleep quietly, be- 
cause they were watching over me. And then he pointed proudly 
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at a kind of staircase, composed of bundles of firewood ‘leading from 
my window in the farmyard. “ You see, we managed that: you could 
escape even in case of a sudden attack, but we are watchful.” I felt 
I was surrounded by friends. l 

A few weeks after my arrival from Marseilles, at the: beginning of 
1943, I began to write a resistance weekly, Wahrheiten der Woche 


| (The Truths of the Week). It was intended to discourage German troops 


by informing them of the progress of the Allied armies and of every 


German defeat. I procured the news from'different sources, and wrote . 


the text in the back room of a small printing office at Tence, where the 
paper was printed by the son of the owner, a young maquisard himself. 


‘ The type-setting was a hard task. The young man was an excellent . 
_ patriot, a good printer too, but he knew no’German. I dared not use 


a typewriter—for passers-by would hear the noise at’ night—so I had 


. to write by hand. Thus he made even more errors, so that I had to 


correct the same line ten, fifteen, twenty times. The paper was often 
brought from a.distance by my brave young men, who procured it 
God only knows how, for paper was very rare in France and only 
obtainable by the German authorities. When the printing was finished, 
our young men took the copies to the neighbouring town occupied 
by German troops, and this was the most dangerous part of the enter- 
prise. Several thousand copies were delivered nightly in Lyons, St. 
Etienne, etc., by hanging them on the walls ‘and covering German 
military barracks from all sides with my weekly. I remember a thrilling 
episode when one night, on the road back from Tence to Chambon, 
carrying in my haversack several thousand copies of the freshly printed 
Wahrheiten der Woche, I ran into a convoy of German military cars. 
I had hardly time to take cover in the roadside shrubs, and I realised 
only later that I had had a narrow squeak. 

After the landing in Normandy the activity of the F.F.I. increased 
greatly ; according to orders from London they had to cut off the German 
forces in central France and prevent them rejoining the fighting front 
or escaping to Germany. It was an unequal fight; our young men 


‘were courageous and foolhardy, but the Germans still had strong artil- 


lery, tanks and planes, and we had only small machine-guns. Until 
the last moment we suffered losses every day. The Chambon doctor, 
a handsome giant with two little children, fell into an ambush when 
making a reconnaissance and was shot the following morning. When 
resistance forces occupied St. Agréve in our neighbourhood, German 
planes immediately bombed the little town and killed many civilians. 

Three weeks later, on August 31st, we were all awakened by a noise 
of thunder, a deafening rattle of clanking which approached rapidly. 
We rushed out and saw, entering Chambon, the interminable columns 
of a motorised army: tanks, artilléry, armoured trucks and vehicles 
of every kind, hoisting the French,,British and American flags. It 
was the proud Leclerc Division,.coming fram North Africa, What 
ecstasy! Free after four years of suffering, and, worse than all pain, 
of humiliation! They continued to pass during three days and three 
nights uninterruptedly with their marvellous.equipment : tanks, motor 
guns, pontoons, anti-aircraft-guns, ambulance and hospital cars, arm- 
oured ‘trucks like moving fortresses. They moved on without stopping, 
because they had to, dislodgé:the ‘enemy from Lyons and then to help 
liberate the still’ occupied parts of France. They advanced with a 
proud and happy stile on their sunburnt facés ; sometimes they slowed: 


down a little to give a lift to:the happy. cheering children, giving them. 
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chocolates, English cigarettes, sweets and bottled fruits, even souven- 
‘irs like a German helmet or an American arm-badge. It was unfor- 
gettable when a lad of eleven exclaimed: “Father!” He had 
recognised his dad, standing in the.open turret of his tank, unaware that 
his son had been sent from Paris to the mountains by his mother for 
safety. Another time, a wife who knew that her husband was serving 
in the Leclerc army didnot leave her place of observation for two days, 
asking everybody a thousand times if Captain Lasare would pass there. 
Suddenly a tall young officer jumped from a lorry, embracing and 
kissing his wife and his three-year-old daughter whom he had never 
seen. After those dream-like days they vanished, leaving a gap in 
our hearts. The time of underground fighting was over. Paris was 
liberated three weeks later, and I returned in the following month. 
But how many of us did: not come back ! 
OTTO ERNST. 
Formerly Professor of History at Budapest. 


A GERMAN NOVELIST. 


O satisfactory reason has ever been given for the dearth of great 
N novels in German literature, and the question is usually left open 
as to whether this was due to the lack of competent novelists or _ 
to the German lack of interest in prolix epics of literature. The experi- 
ence of modern times, with its plentiful supply of lengthy German 
novels, would seem to rule out the latter supposition, for some of the 
productions of distinguished writers like Thomas Mann and Jacob 
Wassermann are both successful and lengthy, and stand comparison 
with the best in European literature. Goethe, too, wrote long novels, 
but since his day and well into the twentieth century the genre was the 
special preserve in German literature of writers who were not specifically 
German, among whom may be mentioned the Austrians Stifter and 
Kurnberger and the Swiss Gottfried Keller. During the nineteenth 
century German novels were either historical allegories, like the works 
of Dahn and Ebers, idealised pictures of the Middle Ages'as represented 
in the output of Freytag or Gutzkow, the sentimental idylls of Raabe 
or Reuter, or the unworthy productions of writers like Marlitt and 
Eschtruth. Thus, except for the achievement of Goethe and Hauff, 
who died ere he had reached full maturity, the novel was indissolubly 
linked with the conceptions of the romantic period, and even to-day 
_ there are Germans who believe that the word “ Roman” used to 
designate the novel in German is Synonymous with Roman art or 
romanticism. 

Jean Paul Richter, affectionately „known among his contemporaries 
and posterity as Jean Paul, was one- of the most important of the 
writers of the German romantic period, and was in his own age the most 
widely read of all its authors; but such are the vagaries of literary 
taste that he is now almost completely neglected. This would be as it 
should be were criticism never in the wrong. We are persuaded, how- 
ever, that the neglect of Jean Paul is unjust, for he is undoubtedly a 
great writer who, both’in regard to beauty; to the technique of the 
novelist’s craft, and his content, is worthy of a more patient study than 
is now bestowed upon him. In England heis not an unknown author, 
for ever since Carlyle and De Quincey introduced him to, English readers 
he has had his own niche in the English héart. The lovers of his work 
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have been select if few. Thirty years before Carlyle interpreted him to 
English readers an anonymous correspondent had contributed satis- 
factory renderings in the German Museum of two extracts from 
Hesperus ; Henry Crabb Robinson, the universal friend of the great 
men of his day, gave at the end of his Amatonda (18x11) specimens of 
Jean Paul’s style, imagery and turn of thought, and drew from: Charles 
Lamb the statement that they were the finest things he had.seén from 
the German. In 182r De Quincey mentioned Richter with Kant and 
Schiller as his favourites in German literature,-and added a translation 
of two passages from the Flegeljahve ; these were followed in 1824 by 
the same writer’s Analects from J. P. Richter, and these two articles 
must rightly be considered the first to have brought Jean Paul seriously 
to the attention of English readers. It was Carlyle, however, who set 
the coping-stone on these attempts, and the first to give English readers 
complete versions of the German’s work. He has translated The Lifé of 
Quintus Fixlein and Schmelzle’s Journey to Flaetz, and included them 
in the third volume of his German Romance. They were preceded by a 
short account of his life, as well as by a long discussion of his qualities 
as a writer. It should be stressed that Jean Paul never became a 
popular author in England, and the chief reason for this seems to be his - 
curious style, which has more affinity with very modern writing than 
with the straightforward style which we usually demand of foreign 
authors. 

Jean Paul was a contemporary of Goethe, having been born in 1763, 
dying in 1825, and living during what were probably the most decisive 
years in the history of Germany. At his birth that enlightened despot 
Frederick the Great was ruling in Prussia, and in his heyday Napoleon 
was blazing his star across Europe, but Jean Paul went his way un- 
troubled. Being the poet of the most unashamed subjectivism, he 
turned what he thought, experienced, felt, dreamed and loved into the 
tapestry of his style that seemed to have been woven out of the warp 
and woof of pure feeling. He was a minute observer of nature ; and he, 
who created the most entrancing nature studies, could not live for a 
moment without the notebooks which had been his constant companions 
from his earliest days. Wherever he went he was surrounded by papers, 
memoranda and scribbled bills, and it was strange how this self-taught, > 
half-educated man managed to pack into almost insignificant words all 
his feelings and sensations, transmuting them into the sheerest poetry. 
In an age whose literature was still dominated by the stringency of 
feudalism, he “ sang neither in the palaces of the great, nor flirted with 
his lyre at the tables of the rich. He was, the lover of the lowly, and 
where there was affliction the sweet’ notes oz his harp were heard.” As 
Boerne has trenchantly remarked, “he fought with others for free 
thought; but in the fight for the freedom of the senses he stood 
alone . . . and sowed the seeds of freedom for our grandchildren.” 

When we consider the corpus of his work we become immediately 
aware that two great stars hover above it: the star of poetry and the 
star of education. In his daily life Jean Paul was inhibited, a mono-' 
maniac, pedantic and an oversexed neurotic ; but in his moments of 
poetic creation he reached the heights of inspiration, and was drunk 
with the wine of enthusiasm. He himself believed in the divine origin of 
his inspiration, and is well illustrated by an anecdote related by 
Hofmann, Jean Paul had engaged Hofmann’s mother as a maidservant 
when she was young. One-day, as she was bringing him his manu- 
scripts, he said to her: “ Be careful, for under your arm you have a 
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raging thunder-storm. Do you see the small sheets ? Well, they are the 
lightning ; but the large sheets are the thunder. Now take care! If 
you drop the case and the sheets are blown-away by the wind, chase 
only the small ones, and let the wind do as it likes with the large ones. 
I.can make the thunder myself, but the lightning | comes from Heaven, 
and once it is gone nothing can induce it toreturn.” That was one facet 
of his genius. Another was the sense of inner compulsion that impelled 
him to fulfil his mission. He was not content merely “ to give the people 
serenity in the face of truth, to conciliate the fools at the cost of folly, 
to show them flowers in the wilderness, in sorrow to teach them ever- 
lasting joy ” ; he also aimed at educating them and raising them to a 
_ higher level as human ‘beings. The only work of his that drew any 
recognition from Goethe was that book on educational theory which is 
called Levana. It was a serious and spirited attempt to enlighten the 
public, and in it the sage of Weimar saw an ally in the cause which lay 
so near to his own heart—the new humanitarianism that was to aid 
man to fulfil his destiny. Jean Paul laughed at and scorned the rigid 
philosophers, with their mental abstractions and prolixities, because he 
could not understand why they wished to reduce the study of man to a 
cut-and-dried system; but nevertheless he wished to take a hand in the 
affairs of the world that might benefit mankind as a whole. He was all 
for liberty and fought tooth and nail against injustice in any form. 
“ Whenever I read of war and other sufferings that I cannot alleviate,” 
he wrote once, “ I neither curse nor moan, postulate or remain inactive ; 
on the contrary—since all this misery is due to the immorality of a few 
individuais—I try to avoid or remove the slightest malice within my 
being, for that can only end by wounding others.” 

Throughout his life Jean Paul was an exotic figure, a Peet among 
Philistines and a Philistine among poets. From his earliest days 
poverty and drudgery enveloped him. He was left without education 
and companionship, and became the plaything of an almost precocious 
imagination until he was about 12 years old. Even as a child he had 
begun to write books, and when he went to the University of Leipzig 
at the age of 17, he took with him twelve quarto volumes of notes that 
he had culled in his voracious reading. He-was only 20 when he produced 
his first novel, Groenlaendische Prozesse, which was a satire about 
dandies, pride and confiscated books. Jean Paul, the delightful, did 
not find his true strength in the volume, and it is not surprising that it 
proved a failure. To make matters worse his father died, and he was 
obliged to live with his mother, who could only eke out her miserable 
existence by collecting rags and garbage and selling them again. At 
times they did not possess the simplest necessities of life. One of his 
brothers committed suicide so as not to aggravate the family need, 
another became a vagabond. In spite of all Jean Paul did not allow his 
‘courage to be dimmed, and kept his faith in mankind and in beauty. 

He now forsook the satiric style he had adopted in his first novel and 
produced a kind of. psychological work which he called The Life of 
Schoolmaster Maria Wuz, in which not the slightest attention is paid to 
action as such, while the spiritual history of his hero is made to appear 
as all-important. In quick succession he wrote The Invisible Lodge 
(1793), Hesperus (1795), Siebenkds: (1796-7), Quintus Fixlein (1796), 
the Flegeljahre (1804), Dr. Katzenberger (1809), and others. After 
publishing Szebenkds he at last yielded to the repeated entreaties of 
Charlotte von Kalb, the friend of Schiller and Hélderlin, to spend some 
time at Weimar. Here he became a great man among the great, sought 
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after and adulated by them, but still considered an intruder by Goethe 
and his circle. During his Weimar period he wrote his Titan, which, a. 
century later, inspired Gustav Mahler’s Third Symphony. It is im- 
possible to narrate the plot of any of these novels, for the action is just 
the crude, grotesque skeleton into which he pours the abundance of his 
motley, flowery world, his dreams, his delights, his soulful portraitures, 
nature-sketches and humorous asides. But everywhere there is wisdom 
and beauty that reconcile one to a great deal of the rubble which he has 
strewn so plentifully throughout these works. 

The last years of his life were pleasant ones for Jean Paul. His 
success had, brought him fame and removed even the semblance of 
poverty that had once oppressed him. Society adored him and even 
adopted his language as their own, so that when he passed on his 
journeys through Germany he seemed to be making a royal progress. 
He had been a vagabond more or less since his earliest days, and this 
continued during the whole of His life, even though it was at Bayreuth 
that he had his permanent residence in his later years. And this was as 
it should be, for it was the King of Bavaria who had made himself 
responsible for paying him an annual sum that would enable him to 
lead a life freed from financial anxiety. He had his.sorrows too. He was 
broken-hearted when his son died; became blind towards the end of his 
life, and suffered from dropsy, an ailment which weighed heavily upon 
one. who had been so fond of change and movement. When he died he 
was lauded as if he had been a king and a sage, and proclaimed the 
most German of all Germans. And perhaps, indeed, he represented in 
his own way all that was best in the soul of his race. 

i ‚FRITZ GROSS. 


THE CANADIAN 


LABOUR MOVEMENT. 


ANADA has lagged far behind Great Britain and some of the 
(oiner Dominions in the development of a strong, unified, national 

labour movement with an influential voice in the determination of 
national economic and political policies. This is understandable when 
one considers some of the obstacles with which Canadian labour unions '’ 
have had to contend since the colonial period of Canadian history. From 
the geographical point of view, Canada is a huge country and its final 
national integration is far from complete. The forces of economic 
and cultural sectionalism are still very strong and prevent close contact 
between workers and progressive groups in different parts of the 
country. Racial barriers are sharply marked, One-third of the twelve 
million population of the country is concentrated in the Catholic 
French-speaking province of Quebec, with its own separate language, 
religion, laws 'and' national outlook. The frontier period of economic 
development has only ended within recent years and the spirit of 
North American individualism is still widespread, with its belief that 
any farmer’s or worker’s son with due perseverance and luck can 
eventually become a millionaire. 

With all these drawbacks, it is not surprising that until recent years 
the Canadian labour movement was weak and unimportant, and 
commanded thé support of only.a small proportion of the total working 
forces.of the country in such highly skilled industries as printing and 
some of the crafts such as carpentering and painting. In this respect 
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it was- the reflection of the American'labour movement at: this: time. 
Because of the close similarity of American and, Canadian social and 
economic conditions, labour organisation in. Canada has tended to 
follow American rather than British models. Most of the large unions 
in Canada have affiliations with the two great American federations— 
the American Federation of Labour ‘and the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations. The unions in the Trades and Labour Congress, which 
was the largest Canadian federation of unions until 1940, have tended 
to follow the tactics preached and practised by the American labour 
leader, Samuel Gompers, in the United States. “Their aims have been 
strictly limited and realistic—higher wages, shorter hours, and better 
working conditions. Like the American unions, they tended to shun 
direct political action by the support of a national labour party, and 
supported the candidates of the old line parties—the Liberals and the 
Conservatives—who seemed to be prepared to do most for the cause 
of organised labour in provincial legislatures and in the Dominion 
House of Commons at Ottawa. 

It was inevitable that the great split which developed within the 
ranks of American organised labour during the Roosevelt era should 
have its repercussions in Canada. In the late nineteen-thirties, the 
radical group in the American Federation of Labour broke off from the 
parent body and formed’ the Congress of Industrial Organisations, for 
the organisation of the unskilled worker in the mass-production indus- 
tries. The new C.I.0. soon began to form branches in Canada, which in 
1939 grouped themselves into the Canadian Congress of Labour, as 
against the older Trades and Labour Congress. With the entry of 
Canada into the Second World War in the fall of 1939, the industrialisa- 
tion of the country shot forward at an amazing rate. Hundreds of new 
plants for the production of supplies of war for the United Nations 
sprang up almost overnight in every section of the country from Nova 
Scotia to British Columbia. With the growth of industry has come an 
equally remarkable increase in union organisation, which climbed from 
358,967 in 1939 to a record height of 724,188 at the end of 1944. Union 

‘membership has spread rapidly into industries such as automobile 
manufacturing, rubber manufacturing, chemical manufacturing and 
shipbuilding, which had previously been almost completely unorganised. 
On the whole this development has tended to favour the younger, more 
progressive and dynamic group of unions within the Canadian Congress 
of Labour and affiliated with C.I.O. in the United States. 

With this growth has come a considerable change in the attitude of, 
Canadian labour leaders towards the question of political action and 
affiliation. As long ago as 1932, in the depths of the world depression, a 
Canadian socialist party—the Canadian Commonwealth Federation— 
was formed at Regina in the Western province of Saskatchewan for the 
purpose of allying the forces of Western Canadian agriculture and 
Eastern Canadian labour for the carrying through of a national policy 
of social reconstruction along the lines of the present British Labour 
Party programme in Great Britain. After years of slow progress, the 
C.C.F., as it is called in Canada, has about thirty representatives in the 
Dominion House of Commons at Ottawa and has control of one pro- 
vincial legislature—that of Saskatchewan. During the early years of 
its existence, the attitude of most Canadian labour leaders towards 
direct.affiliation with the C.C.F. was a cool one, but within recent years 
some of the Canadian Congress of. Labour C.L.O. group have: become 
convinced that the further progress of the Canadian labour movement 
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_ is bound up with the support of a socialist party which can promote its 
interests in Parliament. In this trend of thought they have been in- 
fluenced both by the success of the Labour Party in Great Britain in ` 
the elections of 1945 and.by recent developments in the labour picture 
in the United States. Many of the American unions have become 
increasingly politically conscious, and in the presidential election of 
1944 formed. Political Action Committees which had an important 
part in the re-election of President Roosevelt and which are still 
functioning. : tok 
At the present time the Canadian Congress of Labour is badly split 
over this question of political affiliation. The Communists in Canada, as 
in the United States, dominate only a small section of the labour 
movement. Some of their leaders, such as C. S. Jackson—the president 
of the Canadian branch of the Electric Radio and Machine Workers of 
America—hold an important influence within the Canadian Congress 
of Labour and have been fighting affiliation of the Congress with the 
C.C.F. with all the means at their disposal. In spite of the opposition ôf 
this faction, the Canadian Congress of Labour at their annual con- 
vention in Toronto in September 1946, by a vote of the overwhelming 
majority of its delegates, endorsed the C.C.F. as the political arm of. 
Canadian labour. A similar division of opinion is to be found in the 
ranks of the Trades and Labour Congress, though in this organisation the 
majority of the union leaders are of the older type who do not believe 
in the efficacy of direct political action on the part of organised labour. 
During the period since the end of hostilities, Canadian labour as a 
whole has been faced with the problem of consolidating its recent gains 
and maintaining the new position of strength and power which it built 
up during the war years. Many Canadian union leaders, like those in 
the United States, have feared a great falling off of union membership 
with the closing of war production plants, combined with an anti-union, 
“open shop ” drive on the part of Canadian employers. This shrinkage 
of membership has failed to materialise and organisation is spreading 
into many new branches of industry. During the last few months there `’ 
have been a number of serious and widespread strikes, notably in the 
steel industry in Ontario and Nova Scotia and in the textile industry 
in the Province of Quebec. These strikes have been fought principally 
around two issues—the cost of living and union security. Wages were 
frozen by the Canadian Government in the last months of 1941 at the level 
then prevailing as part of the general national anti-inflation programme. 
Since the end of the war, the governmental price control authorities 
have clung steadfastly to this policy, claiming that its retention is 
necessary until all danger of post-war inflation is completely past. 
Canadian labour is becoming increasingly restless under these controls. 
Its spokesmen claim that the cost of living has risen considerably in 
` Canada during the past year, while the levels of pay have remained 
almost stationary. Many of the Canadian unions have been carrying on 
` a concerted campaign for higher wages and for a relaxation of wage 
controls. This was the primary motive behind the steel strike, which 
lasted several months and threatened at one time to tie up most of 
Canadian industrial production. It is known that the decision of the 
Government arbitrators in the strike to grant wage increases to the 
steel workers went against the views of the officials who are in charge 
of price control, such as Donald Gordon, the chairman of the War-time 
Prices and Trades Board. The latter claims that further large-scale 
increases in pay of this type will wreck the whole Canadian price- 
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control programme in the near future. Further developments in this 
situation depend largely-upon the ability of the Canadian Government 
to curb inflation and hold prices in line in the face of the virtual 
collapse and abandonment of price control in the neighbouring United 
States. i 

Many Canadian unions have also been conducting drives for the 
inclusion of union security clauses in their agreements with the em- 
ployers. These clauses usually require that all the employees in a plant 
or group of plants shall be union members, or shall become union 
members within a short period of time. The employers have been 
bitterly fighting such clauses, claiming that by accepting them they 
lose control over the management of their own business. This issue 
can only be understood in relation to the collective bargaining picture 
in Canada as a whole. Although some of the Provinces have passed 
collective bargaining legislation in the past, the Canadian labour 
movement has suffered from the lack of any Federal legislation com- 

. pelling recognition of bona fide unions on the part of employers. During 
the war, the Dominion Government put into effect emergency war-time 
Labour Regulations guaranteeing workers in all parts of Canada the 
right to organise into unions of their own choosing. The Canadian 
unions are now anxious to make their position against the employers 
as strong as possible at the present time, before the latter can take 
advantage of a possible post-war depression with its surplus of labour 
to break union organisation in their plants. Unfortunately this war- 
time collective bargajning legislation lapses in the coming spring, when 
control of labour relations goes back from the Dominion Government 
to the Provinces. Faced with this situation, the Canadian unions are 
pressing for the enactment of a permanent peace-time labour code 
which will guarantee collective bargaining on a nation-wide scale, and 
which will make a start at equalising rates of pay, hours of work, and 
general working conditions in all parts of Canada. This latter point is 
of considerable importance since there is a wide variation between 
wage rates in different parts of Canada, notably between the two 
industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

The position of the Province of Quebec and of French Canada is 
crucial in this whole matter of the Federal control of labour relations, 
which in the past have been almost wholly under provincial jurisdiction. 
French Canadians are, in normal times, strongly opposed to Federal 
interference in their provincial affairs, because of their fear that it will 
endanger their cherished minority rights. The powerful Catholic 
Church fears the spread of secular international unionism in the 
Province because of its unsettling effects on the mentality of the masses. 
To head off such a movement, they have organised Catholic syndicates 
along religious lines with strong French Canadian nationalist anti- ` 
English and anti-American propaganda. There has been a vast growth 
of industry in Quebec during the war years, and the unions affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour have made steady progress there in the face of strong clerical 
opposition. The present, Quebec administration, under the premiership 
of Maurice Duplessis, is strongly separatist and clerical in its policies 
and outlook, and is putting up a strong stand against the creation of 
any Federal code of laws which would infringe upon provincialautonomy 
in labour matters. A conference was recently held at Ottawa, between 
representatives of the Provinces and the Federal Government, to discuss 
the drafting of a national labour code, but it reached no positive results 
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—probably due to the opposition of the representative of the Province 
of Quebec. 

Despite these barriers to national unity, the position of the Canadian 
‘labour movement at the present time is a bright one. During the past 
five years it has achieved a position of strength that would have been 
thought impossible a few years ago. The Canadian employer is slowly 
becoming reconciled to the idea of collective bargaining and union 
recognition, although some of the ’more reactionary Eastern Canadian 
newspapers still pour forth a flood of hysterical anti-union and anti- 
socialist propaganda. Much of its future within the next few years 
depends upon the state of economic conditions both in Canada and the 
United States. If.the complete reconversion to peace-time economic 
conditions is successful, and a large-scale depression fails.to develop, the 
older type of unionism—with its limited objectives and its attempts to 
work within the existing capitalist system—may still have a consider- 
able lease of life. But if'a really serious economic crisis similar to that 
of 1929 develops, there.is almost sure to be a large-scale movement of. 
the Canadian unions towards the C.C.F. or some other form of socialism. 
At all events, the Canadian labour movement will make its influence 
felt to an increasing extent asan important force in the economic and 
political life of Canada. | R 

F W. E. GREENING. 
Montreal. 


GENTLEMEN-IN-WAITING. 


OR those who love historical detail, and the rich-tapestries on the 
FF tacxgrouna of the thronė, there is a peculiar and irresistible 
; fascination in the memoirs and diaries of .gentlemen-in-waiting. 
Such records rarely fail to throw valuable light.on the real character of 
kings, queens and great ones, even although they are usually not 
‘accessible. until long after the event. Of necessity, since discretion is a 
prime characteristic of the Court official, and the rose the.unseen symbol - 
-above the national arms. Gentlemen-in-waiting, even when centuries 
separate them, appear to be cast in the same mould. Not.unnaturally, 
„either; the dyer’s hand takes on the hues he works in. Great, almost 
superhuman devotion, characterises the best of them; unselfishness ; 
. a minute love of detail, ceremony, and precedent ; a huge ability to 
‘conquer fatigue and boredom ; shrewd observation ; infinite tact ; and 
little or no regard for‘money. Whatever be the rewards.of.gentlemen- 
in-waiting, they are rarely to.be reckoned in pounds sterling ; .the 
‘faithful diarists deseribe them.quite frankly, sometimes with.a rather 
bitter little-smile—a holiday, perhaps, which they snatch. like. school- 
boys ; a decoration (as like as not, “ Fourth Class ”) ; .an_invitation 
‘aboard the Royal yacht, or even a kind word from.the King himself. 
What of the portraits which these chroniclers paint ? It would_not 
. be surprising if.the beholders came face to face with the satiric strokes 
of a Hogarth or the dark.shadows of a Rembrandt. Nothing -of the 
sort. Take the published memoirs.of the English gentlemen-in-waiting, 
‘from the time of George ITI to the:present ; the abiding impression left 
on the.reader is that the royal masters were better than might have 
been expected, ‘and more than worthy of the unflagging service.and 
«devotion which the members of their households so ungrudgingly: gave. 
The memoirs :of ladies-in-waiting, .curiously .enough,. confirm : this. 
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Could anyone wish for a more sympathetic picture of Marie Antoinette 
than that given so minutely by Madame Campan ? Could anyone fail 
to see that Fanny Burney almost worshipped Queen Charlotte? Yet 
neither of these waiting women painted out the faults in their royal 
mistresses. No reader of Madame Campan is left in ignorance of her 
queen’s folly and extravagance ; no reader of Fanny Burney remains 
in any doubt of the English queen’s shortcomings and stupidity. 

No man, certainly, is a hero to his valet. But gentlemen-in-waiting, 
as they themselves have been quick to point out, are not valets. The 
good opinion they usually hold of their masters cannot be.explained 
away by the inherent conservatism of palace officials, or by their natural 
or habitual loyalty and discretion. Rather must it be concluded that 
the sympathetic portraits proceed from the peculiar point of view of 
the painters. Gentlemen-in-waiting are well placed to see the strange 
circumstances with which kings have to contend—an unnatural 
pattern of life, a relinquishing of individual tastes and preferences, a 
fatiguing round of ceremonies and audiences, an unwelcome publicity. 
From his place in the shadows the gentleman-in-waiting sees ‘‘ the 
fierce light that beats upon a throne,” and ends up by feeling heartily 
sorry for the occupant. At the same time he is compelled to admire the 
great act by which the king compels himself to continue in office, the 
effort of will-power by which he conquers boredom and fatigue. 

Two excellent memoirs, neither of which has received the attention it 
deserved, provide ample evidence for such conclusions, and throw light 
upon the inner life of courts and palaces. Both gentlemen-in-waiting, 
too—separated in their lives by more than a century and a half—were 
dead before their books were published. The first author is Colonel the 
Hon. Robert Fulke Greville (second cousin once removed of the more 
famous Charles Cavendish), Equerry to King George III; the second is 
Sir Lionel Cust, K.C.V.O., Gentleman-Usher in the Royal Household 
of King Edward VII and Surveyor of the King’s:Pictures. Greville’s 
diaries cover His attendances’on the King in 1781, 1788-9 and 1794 ; 
Cust’s roughly all the Edwardian reign, from 1gor-10. Greville, on 
the one hand, kept a minute diary of his “ waiting ” ; Cust summed up 
his reflections in his book King Edward VII and. His Court (published 
by John Murray in 1930:- the same year, strangely enough, in which 
the Bodley Head sent forth Greville’s diaries (ably edited by F. McKno 
Bladon). The periods covered by the two books are obviously of 
supreme interest—the reign of.George III, which witnessed the War of 
American Independence, the loss of the thirteen colonies, and the French 
Revolution ; the reign of Edward VII, with the increasing menace of 
Germany, the Boer War, and the strengthening of the Entente Cordiale. 
‘Neither book, it must be admitted, contains a new political fact of 
‘capital importance ; neither book reveals any:fresh scandal. or personal 
intrigue ; neither fails, on the other hand, to add new colours and.new 
threads to the background tapestry of the throne. 

By character and taste, no less than by birth, Fulke Greville was well 
equipped to serve George III and Lionel Cust to serve Edward VII. 
Each of them, indeed, was superbly.equipped. George ITI had a passion 
for horses and open-air life-generally—Greville also liked to be in the 
saddle and was no mean agriculturist. Edward VII loved outward 
ceremonial -and pageantry—Cust ‘was a connoisseur in the fine arts, 
particularly painting, which after all is frequently ‘the record of for- 
-gotten pageantry. The -kings and their gentlemen-in-waiting had 
therefore a good deal in':common—whether by happy coincidence or 
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deliberate choice. There are some striking parallels between the 
equerries—the more so, as their memoirs are separated by a hundred 
and twenty years. Both’go out of their way to mention that their 
appointment was almost accidental, and hardly of their own seeking. 
Greville, in a stately little preface to his First Journal, Windsor, 1781, 
remarks : “ In June 1781 His Majesty was of Himself pleased to honor 
. Me with the flattering appointment of one of his Equerries, on Colonel 
Ramsden retiring from that situation. This Appointment was render’d 
more flattering to Me, by His Majesty having been pleased to name Me 
without any application whatever from any of My Friends, and the 
Notification reached Me unexpectedly by.a Letter, wrote to Me (by 
command) by His Grace The Duke of Montagu, Master of the Horse 
to His Majesty.” 
Sir Lionel Cust, shortly after the death of Queen Victoria, was nide 
Surveyor of the King’s Pictures—largely through the influence of Sir 


i -Arthur Ellis. Later he was appointed gentleman-usher. But he says! 


‘as a quiet, struggling Civil Servant, I had never laid myself out in 
any way for life as a-courtier, although I had many friends and some 
relatives in Court circles. I therefore attached but little importance to 
this introduction to the Prince of Wales (in the Marlborough Club, 
before his accession) as likely to affect my advancement in life. As a 
student of history I regarded royal favour as one of the most precarious 
of supports.” The King liked him ; Lord Esher was his friend too. “ In 
a very short time,” he remarks, “ I was duly installed and quickly at 
work, my actual date of appointment b2ing March 5th, gazetted on 
March 6th.” 

No eentleman-in-waiting, it seems, ever quite realises the work that 
lies ahead of him. Who can forget, either, the melancholy feelings of 
Fanny Burney when the palace doors closed behind her—when she had 
only to look forward to holding the Queen’s pins, and mixing the 
Queen’s snuff, for what might prove'a dreary eternity ? Who can forget 
how she heard Colonel Goldsworthy—himself a brother-equerry of our 
Greville—sum up, unforgettably, the miserable advantages of those 
who serve in palaces? “I vow, Ma’am,” he cried to Fanny Burney, 
“ all the comfort of my life, in this house [Windsor],.is one half-hour in a 
day spent in this room. After all one’s labours, riding and walking, and 
standing and bowing—what a life itis? Well ! it’s honour ! that’s one 
comfort ; it’s all honour ! foyal honour !—one has the honour to stand 
till one has not a foot left ; and to ride till one’s stiff, and to walk till 
one’s ready to drop—and then one makes one’s lowest bow, d’ye see, 
` and blesses one’s self with joy for the honour !”’ 

Greville and Cust had their share of honour, too. Greville’s labours, 
in fact, will hardly be believed; no small physique was required to. 
undertake them. Entry after entry confirms this. When the King was 
well, Greville had to gallop alongside him ; when he was ill, Greville 
‘had to sit by his bedside. It is difficult to decide which was the more 
arduous ; well or ill, the King had immense physical strength, which 
he taxed to the utmost. Normally, at Windsor or Weymouth, Greville 
had to rise at six o’clock, meet his royal master in the stables at seven, 
attend prayers at eight, breakfast at half-past, ride with the King at 
half-past nine for several hours, dine between three and four, “ wait ” 
till ten, supper at ten and bed, punctually, at eleven. The open-air 
~ excursions might have been extremely pleasant if the King had been a 
normal horseman ; he was anything but; he used to test his retinue 
severely by galloping for miles at breakneck speed, and at times would 
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cover incredible distances. At the end of a day’s riding it was no 
uncommon thing for a valuable horse to drop down dead in the stables - 
‘—on Thursday, August 23rd, 1781, for example; “ it was announced to 
Sir John Dyer, who attended the Prince to Clermont, that his Horse 
Shuffler had died of his day’s work . . . he exclaimed ‘Poor Shuffler !’”’ 
This was the result of a ludicrously long and severe outing. “ Our ride 
this day has been a severe one on our Horses, they having carried Us 
between 40 and 50 Miles in a short time in a very hot'day, and 
thro’ some miles of heavy Sands, which were passed at the same pace 
as others on more favourable ground.” It seems to have been His 
Majesty’s whim, in addition, to surprise his equerries by having relays 
of horses for himself, and his royal-pleasure to go.much farther than he 
pretended at the beginning. At. the end of such performances, he 
rewarded his devoted equerries with a drink of barley-water. 

When the King was ill the gentlemen-in-waiting had additional 
fatigue and anxieties. He had little sleep, and they had léss. They 
waited, and he struggled, rambled, shouted and walked. “ Our Situa- 
tion as Attendants on His Majesty’s Person,” confesses Greville on 
Monday, November 24th, 1788, “struggling under the Severest Afflic- 
tion, is a most anxious and a most responsible one—AIl of Us are most 
desireous to do our best for the good and comfort of our Dear King, 
but We must be plainly and properly directed in our course.” (The 
doctors shrank from accepting the responsibility, and would not give 
clear directions to those about the King.) By December 23rd of the 
same year the King was in a strait-waistcoat ; and by March 4th, 1789, 
Greville had completed sixteen weeks of waiting except for a break of 
ten days, during which attendance he himself says he “ witnessed many 
very embarrassing and variety of extraordinary scenes.” He was worn 
out himself, and greatly relieved to see Colonel Manners arrive to 
succeed him as the equerry-in-waiting. B 

Sir Lionel Cust found his duties arduous enough. King Edward VII, 
happily, was neither addicted to hunting nor insane. Yet Sir Lionel 
brings out the fact quite clearly that the work of the gentlemen-in- 
waiting could be almost unbearably wearisome and monotonous. “ It 
was evident,” heremarks, “‘ that the post of Gentleman-Usher would be no 
sinecure. I had been entertained by advice, which I, as a newcomer, 
received from one or two of the Ushers, who had been many years in 
service during the past reign, never to do anything more than I was 
actually told to do; surtout point de zéle. It is true that some of those 
with whom I was at first associated did carry out this maxim to the 
best of their ability, although even these gentlemen found themselves 
a bit hustled.” The King, moreover, was a stickler for etiquette, 
precedent and ceremonial; it is clear that the unceasing round of 
courts, investitures, levees and audiences taxed the strength and the 
tempers of the equerries to the utmost. The Palace officials had, in 
addition, to revive many almost-forgotten ceremonies that Queen 
Victoria had allowed to lapse; and they had to devise new ones. 
Edward VII, besides, was unusually sensitive to the virtues of punctu- 
ality (Queen Alexandra was not), and had a hawk-like faculty of detect- 
ing the slightest mistake in dress, uniform, decoration, or deportment. 
Let an unfortunate equerry forget to wear his M.V.O. (even Fourth 
Class), or to wear it too high or too low, or appear with a medal worn 
with the reverse side upwards, and an irate monarch would draw the 
offender’s attention to it in no uncertain manner. Even as the Surveyor 
of the King’s Pictures, it is clear that Sir Lionel Cust sometimes found 
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his attendance irksome. “ When King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
first went into residence at. Windsor Castle,” he remarks, “ the King . 
... sent a command through Sir Arthur Ellis to myself and to Guy 
Laking, as Keeper of the King’s Armoury, that he wished us to be on 
duty in the Castle at his beck and call in the afternoons. This was not 
by any means welcomed by Laking and myself, as we had nothing 
particular to do in the Castle at that hour, and Laking had to come down 
from London for the purpose.’ 

Both gentlemen-in-waiting—as far as money went—were miserably 
rewarded for their services. Greville, indeed, is not explicit; his 
“ waiting ” possibly left him out of pocket, and he had to buy his own 
horses—a heavy item in a court where horses were ridden to death. 
Fanny Burney (his opposite number in the Queen’s Household) got 
£200 a year—and even felt shy about taking it. For this wretched £200 > 
she gave up freedom, friends and fortune. It will hardly be believed 
that things had actually got worse by the time of Edward VII. “ After 
his accession,” writes Sir Lionel, “. . . many drastic economies were 
made in the Royal Household. Among other victims of economy were 
the Gentlemen-Ushers, whose salaries, not so high at any time, were 
reduced to one single yearly figure of {r00. Speaking after an experience 
of more than a quarter of a century I venture to think that King Edward 
was here persuaded into a mistake.” And this {100 was not the worst. 
New gentlemen-ushers had to buy their own uniforms. “Now the 
uniform of a Gentleman-Usher,” remarks Cust, ‘‘ was the Second Class 
Civil Service Uniform, comprising two gold-braided coats and an over- 
coat, cocked hat, sword, white breeches as well as trousers and their 
accessories. The full dress-coat alone with its gold braid cost at that 
date over eighty pounds, and at the present day [1930], I believe, costs 
about double this sum, although the good gold braid of former days is 
unobtainable to-day, and a shoddy gold has to be used which does not, ` 
stand wear as before. In fact the first two years of a Gentleman- 
Usher’s stipend went to pay for his uniforms provided that he was not 
a retired officer in the, Royal Navy or the Army of sufficient rank to 
retain his service uniform.” The young gentleman-usher, therefore, 
could reckon his third annual salary as his first actual gain; and the 
old equerry got the full £100, but had little hope of a pension. Both 
understood, by hard lessons, “ the uncertainty of Royal favours ” and 
how slender was the chance of a fortune in palaces. Neither, however, 
based his happiness- upon money, and neither, consequently, was 

“disappointed. 

Perhaps the supreme charm of both ee lies in the fact that they 
afford the réader informal glimpses of kings and queens—in their habits 
as they lived. George III, for example, could be both comical and 
childish. Greville is describing a cruise with His Majesty aboard the . 
yacht the Princess Augusta (a kind of naval review in 1781). Then there , 
comes this curious passage. “ After His Majesty had retired to his 
Cabin, He frequently open’d his door, and looked into our Cabin, just. 
as We were preparing for Our Cots. He however at this time said 
Nothing, but it seem’d to indicate, that He had something in view. At 
last His Majesty called Me into his Cabin, and told Me, He was curious 
to know what Lord Lothian did at night with his carefully arranged 
Wig, and his long thick Pig-Tail—and how these were disposed of. I 
informed Him, that His Lordship had the patience every night to go 
through the full arrangement of Curls, etc. as others with fine heads of 
Hair did—and that He slept with the Wig and long Lin to make 
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Colonel Townsend and Me Believe, that He wore his own Hair ”'— 
(August 2oth, 1781). ae 

Cust has nothing quite so delicious as that. But he tells us that 
Edward VII liked to have his coffee and liqueur served by a little 
Oriental slave. “ An Egyptian boy, quite nice-looking and clad in 
. beautiful silks and turban, used at a given moment to be brought in, 
and to offer on his knee a tray with coffee and liqueur for His Majesty’s 
sole consumption. Not until this was done were coffee, liqueurs, 
cigarettes, etc., handed to the King’s guests.” This might.come out of 
the Arabian Nights ; it was England, 1902. “ In the Royal yacht, off 
Cowes.” 

JAMES SPEIRS. 


THE CENTENARY OF 


THOMAS EDISON. 


£ E must be a remarkable man in some walk of life.” That 
JH recie of an optician, after examining the eyes of Edison, who 
was unknown to him, expresses succinctly the results of any 
study of this eminent American whose centenary is to be celebrated. 
His walk of life was invention, invention which was not only meat and 
drink to him, but a powerful compelling urge which replaced exercise 
and sleep, which drove him to his black coffee and black cigars, yet 
which failed to exhaust his energies until well past the allotted three 
score years and ten. It is not, however, his contributions as an inventor 
which should be commemorated on this occasion. The multitude of 
material things born of his fertile imagination, of a mind guiding a team 
of men disciplined to every whim, has been gone over again and again 
in serious tome and in the lighter literaturé for the schoolboy. But the 
“remarkable man,” the personality which was almost an enigma 
defying classification : that is the problem which will divide the rival 
schools. 

Was he truly a man of science in his methods of elimination of 
irrelevant and negative factors gathered from a multitude of experi- 
ments gone through by his minions? Did his readings of Faraday and 
others give him some basis, provide some plan on which to build? Or 
was he merely an improvisator, eventually stumbling on success because 
of his own infinite patience and the hard slogging of a band of workers’ 
who had to satisfy “ the boss ” or to get out’? Such questions crop up 
—as does the question of a money motive—because the canvas is so vast, 
because this remarkable man went on and on, flitting here and there in 
his day and night search ever for something new. It is in the vast 
number of experiments he caused to be carried out, almost like filling-in 
all the permutations and combinations necessary to win success in a 
football pool, that his position as “a man of science” has to be 
considered. ` 

From his early years Ẹdison astonishes us, even when full allowance 
is made for the American scene of his day, a period so stimulating and 
ripe for invention’s growth. His chemical experimenting might at first 
be passed over as a germ, as infectious as the common cold where boys 
are. concerned, were it not for providing two pointers to the man to 
come. Firstly, he studied Fresenius’s Qualitative Analysis, which was a 
classic, a work more for the serious student than for any dilettante. 
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Secondly, as a mere boy only just entering his teens, not only did he rig 
up the inevitable home. laboratory, purchasing materials with his 
profits as vegetable salesman (or salesboy !) and newspaper business, 
but he actually persuaded railway employees to permit him to convert 
a disused smoking compartment on the Port Huron-Detroit express 
train into a travelling laboratory. Such was the Edison to come: a boy 
already imbued with business acumen or definite money-making ten- 
dencies, working successfully his trades in newspapers and greengrocer- 
ies depending on rail transport ; one who, with prosperous parents, had 
no need to earn money ; and one who could coax permission to carry on 
chemistry on a train and persyade Pullman to make him some appara- 
tus. That was the beginning of Edison’s success, the first sign that other 
men could be.influenced by his will. 

After Edison had been roughly ejected with his chemicals from the 
Detroit express when phosphorus, as ever, proved a first-rate fire raiser 
he was not the least deterred. Indeed, one sees from this point the basis 
of his life-long success ; his perpetual youthfulness and energy. which 
carried him beyond the negative results of thousands of experiments or 
trials made by his team of workers. The urge to invention of impetuous 
youth never deserted him. He could defy the laws of good health by 
doing with little sleep to an-amazing degree, by getting more rest from 

two hours in bed than most of us get from eight hours. There was a 
` morning when he complained of oversleeping after only one and a half 
hours in bed. And there was that exhausting search for the right carbon 
filament for his electric lamp, culminating with his day and night vigil 
as in triumph he watched his glowing lamp until it finally burned out. 
“ Lack of sleep never hurt anybody ” was a remark listed among his 
bons mots. But it is hardly a bon mot without the corollary : “ anybody 
with the energy of an Edison.” Throughout his years of tireless en- 
deavour there is this strain of perpetual youth, this “ air of a big, 
careless schoolboy ” maintained by flashes of youthful humour which 
held off any animosity from overworked assistants, and by a capacity 
to take jokes against himself. When one of his laboratory staff asked 
him the real secret of such uncanny powers of endurance, Edison 
replied with apparent seriousness that he ate a Welsh rarebit*every 
morning for breakfast. And when he avoided an encounter with his 
legal: adviser on Broadway, he explained to his companion: “ I was 
afraid to shake hands with him again until I found out whether I could | 
afford to pay his fee first.” If Edison had no hobbies, no taste for the 
arts, he had at any rate this sustaining humour as a relief against strain - 
and overworking. 

His hobby, his recreation, was his work. Art, literature and music 
were nothing to this man who could think of no better phrase to be 
spoken by the first phonograph than “ Mary had a little lamb.” His 
_ definition of genius—‘ One per cent. inspiration, 99 per cent. perspira- 

tion ;’—was typical. As a boy with well-to-do parents he had begun 
this incessant rushing from one activity or one invention to another, 
this urge which drove him to earn money to buy apparatus or rough 
materials to experiment, and. which caused him to.use his employer’s 
time to satisfy his own Sschemings. Later on in life he had to reduce his 
twenty working hours'per day—to sixteen. He had no wish to retire 
at 70: “I don’t want to retire. When the doctor brings in the 
oxygen cylinder, PU know it’s time to give up.” At 77 his philosophy of 
life was still “work ” ; “to pring out the secrets of Natureandapply them 
for the Happies of man.’ 
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In his schemes this remarkable man was neither charlatan nor 
academic scientist, but rather a thinker with keen imagination and a 
good guesser. The true scientist acquires a full training, usually from 
university but sometimes from home study, and begins his research 
from a sound theoretical basis and some idea of what steps are likely to 
lead to the desired result. Edison began rather differently. For although 
his readings of Faraday—-who a century ago had returned after an 
attack of brain fever to work, to benefit science yet further—provided 
a strong stimulus, as it did for anyone reading this ‘Master Experi- 
menter ”’ as Edison called him, although his studies of Fresenius and 
other classics of science undoubtedly benefited him, Edison had not the 
academic background of those early members of the Royal Society like 
Wollaston and Keir, who benefited applied science. He put many irons 
in the fire, and with success in many cases. In his method of eliminating 
all factors leading to negative results by trying hundreds of experi- 
ments he differed again from those members of the Royal Society who 
turned to practical problems in that he had the help of his many 
assistants. Yet he showed the true scientist’s method in devising and 
checking the result of every experiment, in assessing the many factors 
governing a particular problem. 

One final point is the question of whether financial reward or a money 
motive urged Edison to expend his years in seeking ever new inventions. 
As a boy’he found interesting ways of earning money; as a youth he 
would borrow invaluable equipment like the platinum electrodes he 
took from a railway telegraph station, and thought nothing of using 
his employer’s time for his own ends. Yet it was because he was the 
“big, careless schoolboy ” rather than a purely selfish one. When he 
demonstrated the electric telegraph—a great invention ” since it 
brought him money to spend on yet further large-scale experimenting— 
the Washington authorities hardly welcomed it ; hence he decided to 
- seek no further inventions unless there were commercial demands for 
them, regarding an invention a success only if it satisfied such a 
demand. It was this desire to satisfy the needs of industry or commerce 
which spurred him on, for he had no particular interest in money. 
Paying little attention to his patents or to his unscrupulous patent 
agent, he lost most of the royalties which should have accrued to him. 
He thought 25,000 dollars a fair price for his carbon telephone trans- 
mitter, asked for an offer, and the answer was 100,000 dollars. Edison 
goes down in history not as money-maker, but as a remarkable man in 
that his overriding urge to create material things for a material world 
caused him to devote his life both day and night to invention as a cult, 
as a way of life. 

MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 
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GERMANY’S PART IN WORLD RECOVERY. 

HE opportunity presents itself, for the second time in the 

| century, of making peace with Germany. The particular 
problem of Germany has lain at the core of the general problem 

of peace in the world for half a century. The belligerent part she took 
in the two wars was a main factor in the struggle. Though she now 
lies fallen and vanquished, the part she'may play in the future relation- 
ships of the nations and in their economic welfare may be, indeed is 
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likely to be, correspondingly important. One thing is certain: that 
she cannot be ignored or left out of the reckoning. Our experience 
suggests, at any rate, that she is cardinal to the international prospect, 
for better, for worse. Just as adversity and failure are general in their 
consequence, so success and prosperity in any one nation bring success 
and prosperity to all other nations. The Allied treatment of the 
German problem in 1947 is therefore of a critical import. The warning 
of rg1g stands on record. It is perhaps hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the prospective contrast in Germany’s condition between 
January and December 1947 is a matter of vital concern to the whole 
world. 

The test of statesmanship is now to be faced. The Council of 
Foreign Ministers is due to meet in Moscow on March ioth to begin 
the business of drafting the peace treaties with Germany and Austria. 
To prepare the ground for that meeting, preliminary talks were 

arranged to begin in London. on January 14th, the parties to the 
` talks being the deputies of the French, British, Russian and American 

Foreign Ministers. By the time these lines see the light it may be 
that good work will already have been done in those preliminaries, 
though the work bristles with difficulty and a miracle of speed will be 
called for. The deputies are instructed to submit the results of their 
work to the Foreign Ministers by February 25th; and in the short `’ 
space of those six weeks they will have to hear the views of all the 
States other than the Big Four which border upon Germany or took 
part in the fighting against Germany, and which are disposed also to 
give their views'on the Austrian treaty ; a formidable list, including 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, White Russia, Canada, China, Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, India, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, South Africa, The Ukraine and Jugoslavia. 
The diversity and even awkwardness of some of those known views 
are bewildering to contemplate. The British deputies whose business 
it is to sift them are Sir William Strang (in ve Germany) and Lord Hood 
(in ve Austria). These two men need all the benefit they may derive 
from their recent experience, plus the prayers of the millions whose 
interests are in their keeping. Sir William has been the political 
adviser to the Commander-in-Chief in Germany since June 1945, 
and before then was British representative on the European Advisory 
Commission which made the general preparations for the peace settle- 
ment in Europe ; Lord Hood is a member of the reconstruction depart- 
‘ment of the Foreign Office, which is concerned with all the problems 
of the post-war settlement, was a member of the recent Paris Con- 
ference, and has been one of Mr. Bevin’s advisers at some of the 
meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The work of the deputies of the Foreign Ministers in London, though 
important, is, however, merely preliminary to the March meeting in 
Moscow of the Foreign Ministers themselves. It is in one sense 
appropriate that the meeting should take place in Moscow, because 
the terms of its reference were settled at the Potsdam Conference of 
July 1945, whose decisions bore the authentic stamp of Russian 
‘preponderance. Russia was then at the height of her military prestige, 
and the war having so lately ended, political prestige was a by-product 
of military prestige. The “ Big Three ” (President Truman, General- 
issimo Stalin, and Mr. Churchill, the latter being accompanied by 
Mr. Attlee) had met at the Cecilienhof, near Potsdam, in the flush of 
their victory, to decide the broad lines of what they were going to do. 
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about it. They met on July 17th, 1945. By the time the conference 
ended on August 2nd Mr. Churchill had been suċceeded by Mr. Attlee 
‘as the chief British delegate, the conference itself having been inter- 
rupted for two days while the results of the British election were being 
declared. It was the Potsdam declaration, resulting from the con- 
ference, that established the Council of Foreign Ministers as the body 
primarily responsible for “ preparing” the peace treaties, and that 
laid down the principles which were to underly the German treaty. 
The initial dismay caused by those principles in the hearts of such 
observers as by experience and goodwill were entitled to form an 
opinion was illustrated by the article “ Potsdam and After,” which 
appeared in the September 1945 issue of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
The forebodings therein expressed have been justified by the event. 
We have experienced the wranglings that went to the making of the 
treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland—the 
four countries last mentioned being de facto Russian spheres, and Italy 
being the incidental objective of a communist attempt, led by Tito, 
to gain control of Trieste and thereby an important entry to the 
Adriatic and to the Mediterranean. We have seen the gratuitous 
difficulties inflicted upon an already chaotic Germany by the principle 
enunciated from Potsdam in the first three articles of the chapter on 
German reparations, whereby Germany’s “industrial capital equip- 
ment ” was to be uprooted and transferred to the victors—transferred, 
as the event has proved, almost exclusively to Russia. That particular 
operation, consummated in advance of the Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
arranged for March of the present year, stands out in silent mockery 
of the general Potsdam preamble which stipulated that “ it is not the 
intention of the Allies to destroy or enslave the German people.” 
The preamble even went on to promise that the German people, being 
guided on to “a democratic and peaceful basis’ (so guided by a pre- 
ponderantly Russian authority which itself denies and suppresses 
the practice of democracy), should thereby be enabled “in due course 
to take their place among the free and peacetul peoples ot the world.” 
It is the. cynicism of these references to “ democracy ” and “ free- 
dom ” which causes much of the dismay among normal healthy people, 
who know, as Mr. Morrison lately expressed it, that the main political 
issue in the world to-day lies, precisely between the democratic and the 
anti-democratic totalitarian nations (led by Russia) and between those 
nations which still cling to what is left of political freedom, and those 
which totally deny it (again led by Russia). It is not to be wondered 
at that the Potsdam principle, which may shortly be defined as the 
denial ot all moral principle, has been followed by the results which 
were only to be expected. It was solemnly laid ‘down, for instance, at 
Potsdam that “ so far as is practicable there shall be uniformity of 
treatment of the German population throughout Germany.” Such 
uniformity was in any case out of the question when Germany was 
divided into zones administered by Powers whose rival conceptions 
of political administration were based upon diametrically opposed and 
irreconcilable motives. The average intelligent person is no longer 
even interested in the Potsdam declaration ; yet that declaration will 
be on the table when the Foreign Ministers meet in Moscow, and they 
are committed to it. How is it possible, for instance, for an intelligent 
person to recall the Potsdam sentence about the re-education of the 
German people without a slight shrug of the shoulders ? That sentence 
ran: “ German education shall be so controlled as -completely to 
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eliminate nazi and militarist doctrines and to make possible .the 


, successful development of democratic ideas.” The same nauseating 


- cynicism about “democratic” ideas conspires with the equal cynicism 
about “ nazi ” ideas to disturb the equanimity of honest people who 
have to contemplate (ĝuis custodiet ipsos custodes ?) the continuing 
menace from another quarter of totalitarianism in all its forms. 

The disturbance is accentuated by the unpfactical and eve mis- 
chievous motive of extracting reparation from a beaten, bankrupt, 
starving people whose very means of recovery have been forcibly 
transferred to Russia. Yet it is not the unpracticality of the motive, 
but its perversity, that shocks the intelligence. It is clear to any 
mature intelligence that reparation cannot in any case be extracted, 
or profitably extracted, from a beaten foe ; that it attempts be none 
the less made to extract reparation, the process still further damages 
both vanquished and victor; and that statesmanship, if it were to 
justify its own purpose and pretension, would by contrast bend itself, 
not upon punishing, but upon rescuing, the fallen. It is elementary 
to the problem of international. welfare that such welfare must be 
mutual, if it is to exist at all. The whole world at this time is prostrate 
in adversity and struggling to its feet precisely because the nations 
at large, Germany among them, for six years turned their productive 
capacity into a destructive agency. Recovery by its essence is co- 
operative, not sectional. The very conception of victory on the one 
part and unconditional surrender on the other is the delusion of 
unhappy minds, stultified by fear. Neville Chamberlain was right when 
he said that in war there are no victors, that all are losers. The need 
of the moment is not “reparation ” in ‘the sense of Versailles and 
Potsdam, but common rescue. _ 
` Has the example of Versailles so soon been forgotten? After the 
first world war it was decided by the victors that Germany should 
“pay,” and should pav in cash. It was even decided that: Germany 
should pay something like {11,379,000,000—or in other words that 
every German man, woman and child should pay something like £150 

“apiece. For several years the problem was discussed by the Allied 
diplomats, how to make people pay, when people had not the money 
wherewith to pay. The childish solution was hit upon that the Allies 
should ‘raise loans for the Germans to enable them to’ pay. The 
Germans duly received and spent the loans, but did not pay reparation 
to the Allies. In the end (of course) the whole complex of folly fizzled 
out ; the only practical result being that it was the Allies who had paid 

_—in loans to the Germans. The French Government even occupied 
the Ruhr, the industrial heart of Germany, in order to seize the payment 
that was not otherwise forthcoming. They ruined the Ruhr, and 
M. Poincaré ‘had to invite the French parliament to raise the money, 
from French pockets, to pay the expenses of the occupation. 

To-day by the Potsdam repetition of the Versailles folly, not cash, 
but “ industrial capital equipment ” has been demanded of Germany ; 
a form of payment that can indeed be physically transferred, but 
cannot do either the despoiled or the despoiler anything but harm. 
Russia is largely self-supporting, and she can in one sense make use 
of the machinery transferred ; but even Russia, though she deny the - 
fact, is ultimately dependent upon the welfare of the world at large 
(including that of Germany), just as Russia, though her present leaders 
deny the fact, is dependent upon the mercy and the providence of the 
God from Whom al] human beings derive their sustenance. It-is by 
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virtue of tbat mercy and of that providence that human beings are 
bidden by the divine injunction to help each other. These gangings-up 
and rival bids for power and the spoils are a betrayal of common-sense. 
Hitler of unhappy memory is merely a symbol of the waste involved. 
If the communists had succeeded in ousting Britain from the Medi- 
terranean and the Middle East (not that Britain ever had any right 
to dominate the Mediterranean or the Middle East) by contriving to 
oust Franco from Spain and installing a communist control of Gibraltar, 
by capturing Trieste, the Greek coast and the Straits for communism, 
and by imposing control on Persia, they would have won a glittering 
prize of deceptive value. Not by such ambitions can a healthy state 
of international relationships be encouraged. There is something to 
be said for the diagnosis that at the present time there are three main 
groups, centring in the United States, Russia and the British Empire, 
competing for the spoils, and that the Churchillian conception of a 
„United States of Europe is at least partly, if subconsciously, designed 
to counter the Russian inroad westwards. 

Then what of Germany ? No one imagines that Germany is finished 
even for one generation as a powerful influence on the continent of 
Europe, or in the world at large. A people of such gifts, resource arid 
numbers is bound sooner rather than later to exert its influence in one 
direction or in another. The unfortunate thing would be if Germany 
became the acknowledged bone of contention in a struggle for the 
mastery of Europe ; if, that is, breaking away from the sham pretences 
of the Potsdam ‘agreement, the Western Powers sought to mobilise 
German resources against Russia, or Russia sought to mobilise them 
against the Western Powers. There is obviously a danger of such a 
calamity even before the first line of the German treaty is written ; 
for it is clear beyond misunderstanding that Russian strategy is 
engaged upon the attempt to bolshevise the whole of Eastern Europe, 
including the eastern half of Germany, for Russia’s own purposes. 

The aftermath of the second world war could not be more un- 
pleasant than it is. How is the situation to be saved, and what part 
is Germany to play in its salvation ? The question is so forbidding that 
it seems unanswerable. Yet it must be answered. After the first 
world war, when the future of Germany was a matter of equally 
decisive importance, the main obstacle to wise statesmanship on the 
part of the victorious Allies was the disagreement between the British 
and the French Governments over the policy to be adopted. French 
fear and suspicion of Germany are an abiding snag in any project for 

.a United States of Europe, understandable though they be in their 
origins. After the second world war France is no longer a main 
factor in the decisions, though in the nature of things her influence 
is sooner or later bound to reassert itself. She succumbed in the 
second war to German arms just as Russia succumbed in the first war, 
and her voice is therefore largely ruled out from the settlement, just 
‘as, but in the greater degree, Russia’s was ruled out after the first 
war. But France could produce a Briand, who could talk realistically 
about the ideal of a United States of Europe, and who could carry 
many Frenchmen with him. Moreover, the French, Italian, British 
and American people spoke more or less the same language a quarter 
of a century ago so far as the basic principles of materialist civilisation 
were concerned. They were none of them concerned ideologically to 
eradicate from civilisation every motive except the materialist, nor 
to abolish democracy as a machinery of government, nor to destroy 
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Christianity, nor to impose a’ totalitarian tyranny of their own upon 
as much of the world as they could subjugate. Yet even they failed 
to agree upon the wisdom of incorporating a willing and chastened 
Germany in the comity of nations. ' ‘ 

To-day, therefore, after the second war, the problem at first sight 
seems all the more certainly doomed to failure. If Russia on the 
one side and the British Empire and the United States on the other 
be the two parties who must agree on the attitude to be adopted 
. towards Germany, how can agreement be expected when the two 
parties are poles apart in their very conception of the sort of world 
they want to create, and when one of them is bent upon eradicating 
that Christian motive which still, more or less, is claimed as essential 
by the other? There is, too, the broad conflict of purpose between 
communism and capitalism in the economic and financial field. The 
American, British and Russian Foreign Ministers who will meet in 
Moscow will represent respectively the tradition of free capitalist 
enterprise, incipient State capitalism and of total State dictatorship, 
to which will be added the still, small voice of France, whose own 
tradition of freedom is being assailed by powerful: communist forces. 
Though it is inconceivable that a national culture such as that of 
France will ever tall a victim to' the ugly, soulless tyranny of bol- 
-shevism, yet in the meantime the insecurity of French governments 
may’ well rob the French Foreign Minister even of his small influence 
at the Moscow council. 

There are those, no doubt, who like to think of Mr. Bevin as the 
- prospective bridge between the American and the Russian concept of 
civilisation, and who .even fan their satisfaction over that prospect 
by the reflection that an accommodation, a compromise, between the 
two concepts constitutes the only possible basis of a post-war settle- 
ment, There are others, whose view is not to be despised, who argue 
that there can be no compromise between two concepts of life 
which are radically opposed in the very spring of their motive and. 
quality. The spirit of compromise is normally and complacently 
regarded by the British people as the gloty of British politics. It 
may be so—when the scope is confined to domestic affairs in which 
the contestants roughly belong to the same community, subscribe to 
the same principles of a democratic practice, and more or Jess in 
tolerance and good humour recognise the human needs of each other. 
Even socialism-in-our-time, despite the bureaucratic frustration 
imposed by a fussy, muddled and incompetent Civil Service upon a 
people formerly accustomed to personal freedom, does not kill the 
bonhomie of political contacts, nor the humour of the man in the 
street, nor the persistent flowering of that old small.and dwindling 
band of exemplary civil servants who time and again save our bacon 
(even though it be reduced to two ounces a week). 

But in foreign affairs it is at least an open question whether com- 
promise is either possible or desirable in this present climax of 
‘materialist evil, when the ascendancy of Cæsar invades the very 
province of Christ, and therefore the foundations of civilisation itself. 
There is no comparison between the nature of what took place in 
the Paris Conference of 1919 and what is due to take place in the 
Moscow Council of Foreign Ministers in 1947. In the former case 
Germany was systematically crushed in conformity with the tradi- 
tional technique of the victor who sits in judgment over the van- 
quished. In Moscow those who sit in judgment will be more con- 
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cerned with their own conflict, their own rival ambitions as between 
themselves, than with beaten Germany. Indeed, in advance of the 
meeting Germany has become something like a pawn in that new conflict. 

Nor is it necessarily a cause for despair that the chance of an agreed 
or satisfactory German treaty is so slender as to be almost non- 
existent. An open confession of failure and a resultant abandonment 
of any further attempt to draft a treaty might at first sight look like 
chaos let loose. The alternative, however, would almost inevitably 
look like chaos thinly camouflaged by diplomatic phraseology and 
held in check by nothing more substantial than the wax of the signa- 
tory formality. Who to-day can read: again the text of the Potsdam 
agreement, a monument to unconvincing compromise, and not 
reflect that it might have been better if it had never been written, 
though it was written less than two years ago? 

The likelihood, however, is that after the normal wranglings and 
jockeyings the Foreign Ministers in Moscow will indeed patch up some 
sort of “ agreement.” But the state of the world is too shaken, the 
nerves of people too raw, the prestige of diplomatic practice too thin, 
for any great wave of hopeful enthusiasm, such as followed the Locarno 
Conference of 1925, to sweep over the bewildered multitude. The 
realistic outlook is now so firmly characteristic of men’s minds that 
the possibility of a blank failure at Moscow is less forbidding in its 
implication than that of a patched-up and insincere compromise. 
There would at any rate be more essential truth in the one than in 
the other. On the other hand, it seems to be a reasonable contention 
that unless the three chief Powers now dominating the international 
scene are able to maintain at least the formality of common action, 
then hope must be abandoned of our ever attaining that ideal of a. 
disarmed family of nations subject to a world authority which con- 
stitutes the main political hope of common rescue from international 
chaos; and that the United Nations Organisation itself must close 
its book. 

The realistic speculation must therefore train itself upon the ques- 
tion whether such failure would be necessarily so disastrous a 
contingency as at first sight it would threaten to be. After all, half 
a century of experience is a big thing in human life. The Treaty of 
Versailles was duly negotiated and signed a quarter of a century ago, 
after a horror of catastrophe in our civilisation which derived in large 
measure from the unsolved problem of Germany’s part in that civilisa- 
tion. The treaty was in fact signed. Did it solve the German 
problem? ‘If the renewal and widening of the catastrophe twenty 
years later is relevant to the evidence—and of course it is decisive 
to it—the answer lis, no. Suppose instead the Paris Conference of 
1919 had broken up in frank disagreement and no Treaty of Versailles 
had been written, could the upshot have been worse? War is the 
total, if temporary, breakdown in the machinery of civilisation. A 
peace treaty is the repairing process. If the machinery break down 
again, the repairs are proved to have been faulty. But, it may be 
objected, the repairs did keep the machinery going for twenty more 
years, and they did incorporate one improvement, namely the League 
of Nations, which, though in its turn it broke down, represented a 
step forward in the general technique and skill of international political 
science ; and which, after the new breakdown, led to a still further 
improved form of the improvement, namely to the United Nations 
Organisation. 
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To that objection it would be fair to answer that in its immediate 
effect.the United Nations Organisation, despite its elaboration and 
its international police force, is even less practically promising than 
‘was the League of Nations, and commands less confidence. Indeed, 


we die? 

A humdrum patchwork of compromise at Moscow over the German 
treaty would conform to such a technique of life. Yet we know in our 
.bones that pessimism is never justified ; that the worst never happens. 
It may be, and at this present time demonstrably is, the case that 
` the materialist evil in the affairs of our civilisation ha’ gone as far as 
human beings can stand. Paradoxically, that fact may be the surest 
ground for hope. Evil does in the end destroy itself. How, in the 
present case, we cannot yet know. What we do know is that the 
healthy-minded people never despair, and that’ they are ‘right. Com- 
munism itself, the product of a too materialist civilisation, may be 
miraculously rescued from its worst tendency ; and the very climax of 
the world’s folly may at this moment ensure its own redress. The- 
children of God may be, indeed, are bound to be—for human nature. 
. is made of no mean stuff—driven back to God by the discomfort’ and 
hardship produced by their error. And indeed a portent can be 
dimly discerned on the horizon. Is it not arguable that this present 
state of the world is somewhat different from the traditional flow and 
„ ebb of political fortune ; that something at last has happened, or is 
happéning, to call a Halt to the folly ? Never before, at any rate, in 
history have the peoples of the world beén unable to sleep in ‘their 
beds and blissfully ignore the distant prospect of war. In the old 
days, if they thought of it at all; they could reflect upon the sporting 
chance of individual escape, and the comforting chance of a national 
“victory.” This atomic bomb has changed all that. No longer will 
the armies march to martial tunes, nor the battleships furrow the 
waves, nor the aeroplanes throb through the skies. If disaster is 
again to befall our civilisation, the technique will be confined to the 
unloosing of unpredictable destruction and devastation through 
unseen agencies and over wide areas of the earth; every city being laid 
low-in prompt and total death. 

The contingency is interesting enough to make slow-witted men 
sit up and think ; it is decisive enough in the affairs of our civilisation 
to encourage experienced men to take a dispassionate view of the 
possibility of failure on the part of the Foreign Ministers assembled 
. this year in Moscow to concoct an agreed.draft of a peace treaty for” 
Germany. The British and United States Governments drew up and 
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circulated to the Council of Foreign Ministers their own suggested 
drafts for the Austrian as well as the German treaty as long ago as 
June last year. The Russian Foreign Minister will, no doubt, have 
other ideas. If Kipling’be proved a prophet in this matter, and the 
twain.shall never meet, need we despair ?. With or without a formal 
peace treaty, Germany will.rise again, and make her contribution, 
potentially good, potentially bad, to the fortunes of the world. But 
the atomic bomb, as its merciful implication comes to be grasped by 
the sorely tried peoples, will emerge as a too powerful weapon for 
practical use, and will therefore banish the scourge of war. Thus at 
last fear and suspicion will be robbed of their sting, and mankind 
will be enabled, through a mystic dispensation it does not understand, 
to begin in security the practical business of organising itself as a 
family of God’s children. ae 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
January 11th, 1947. : . Ua Tz 
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A NEW HISTORY OF GERMANY. 


Since Germany only became a nation-state in 1871 it is more difficult to tell 
her story than that of any country in Europe except Italy. Of the many 
scholars who have attempted the task none has come nearer to complete 
success than Dr. Veit Valentin, who combines a thorough mastery of his 
vast subject with a detachment rare among either German or non-German 
scholars.* He has won fame by a dozen works of solid merit, and his long 
experience of teaching has enabled him to concentrate on essentials and to 
clarify complicated issues. His latest book, beautifully printed and sump- 
tuously produced, can be understood and enjoyed by the general reader, 
for it is full of life and colour and moves forward on a wide front. But it 
will also appeal to students who already know a good deal, and who will be 
eager to learn what such an expert thinks about the leading personalities 
and the decisive moments of Gèrman history. As a Frankfurter of Huguenot 
descent, a British subject since 1939, and in recent years a resident in the 
United States, he can stand back and view in broad perspective the drama 
of a thousand years. Writing as a convinced liberal, and loving the country 
- of his birth without being blind to its grievous faults, he scorns both the 

glorifiers of Germanism and the hot-headed amateurs of the Black Record 
school. i : 

An introductory chapter reminds us that only about a third of the Ger- 
mans are of predominantly Germanic descent, the rest being mainly pre- 
Indoeuropeans, Celts and Slavs. No other great European, people is woven 
of so many different strands. German, history, for the purposes of this 
book, begins with Charlemagne, and the great Emperors follow each other 
in majestic procession across the stage. The two most striking figures, 
Barbarossa and Frederick II, are brilliantly portrayed. The former is de- 
scribed as the most popular of the Emperors; ‘‘ history and legend have 
illuminated his figure and made him a symbol of German power and great- 
ness.” The latter, stupor mundi as he was called, was the most arresting 
personality of the Middle Ages. ‘‘ Seductive, mysterious, dangerous, he 
strode through his era. He could enrapture and destroy. He dealt with 
men, as though he were a god. He was a magician who dazzled and charmed. 
He was free of prejudice like none other in the Middle Ages. He would allow 

* The German People. By Veit Valentin. Knopf. New York. 6 dollars. 
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a Jewish or a Saracen physician to sit beside him and to drink in his presence: 
Every question of the time and every timeless question engaged him; but 
equally nosubject, not evena sacred subject, was safe from hismocking tongue.” 
Living in Palermo, the son of a Sicilian mother, an utibeliever and the 
lord of a harem, the greatest of the Hohenstaufen was the least German of 
his illustrious house. The-most eminent of his successors, Charles IV, the 


creator ‘of the glories of Prague and the author of the Golden Bull, was of 


mixed Czech, French’ and German blood. But these crowded pages provide 
much more than an illustrated catalogue of rulers and princes. We hear of 
the growth of the language and literature, of law, institutions and beliefs. 
Particularly excellent is the account of the rise of the cities in the later 
centuries of the Middle Ages, among them the Hanse settlements scattered 
all over Northern, Europe. aes 

The hardest -taskfor every historian of Germany is the Reformation, 
in which religious motives and princely ambitions were inextricably inter- 
mingled’ ‘Luther iş described as Germany’s great religious genius and as the 
last great medieval'monk. “All that he did was done from some inner urge, 
out of ineluctable’ spiritual necessity. With matchless courage he fought 
for his catise, defended his faith, and worked for the truth and purity of 


- religious coriviction, for the freedom of a Christian. He asked nothing for 
„himself; he left the state and the world to themselves. He made many 


mistakes, but always with an adinirable sincerity.” His physical survival 


‘was due to his sovereign, Frederick the Wise, who refused to give him up. 


“He hated injustice and thought that perhaps Luther might be right.” 


A. 


Our author, like Ranke, emphasises the conservative elements in the Re- 


: former's complex nature. “He wanted to prevent the. Reformation from 


degenerating into revolution, so he forged its alliance with all reactionary 
forces.” He had no choice but tó support thé Princes if the Reformation 
itself was to besaved from its foes ; but his doctrine of political obedience had 
a deplorable and'endiring effect on the mientality of his countrymen. The 
wars of religion, were unavoidable, for neither side was tamely prepared to 
surrender its claim to dominate Germany. Yet the Thirty Years War was 
much more than a confessional struggle; for while Gustavus Adolphus 
fought for his Protestant faith, Cardinal Richelieu aided the Protestant 


side in order to weaken and despoil the Hapsburg rivals of France. Wallen- ' 


stein, “ the last and greatest condottiere,” had no.religion, cared for nothing 
but power, and appears in these pages as a small man. 

` Dr. Valentin writes of Frederick the Great, “ this strange uncanny man,” 
without enthusiasm. Joseph II; with “ his lofty aims worthy of a great 
heart,” attracts him much more, yet he appears as an unhappy man and an 
unwise and unsuccessful ruler. The author’s favourite among the actors 
on this crowded stage is'Stein, to whom a well-earned tribute is paid in mov- 


ing terms. “Conservatives and liberals were both justified in claiming _ 


him for themselves. What he strove for was growth in freedom. He resented 
revolution, just as much as tyranny. He hated the military arrogance of 


the Junkers. He was convinced of the rights of the civilian and befriended l 


the little man.” The author of municipal self-government in Prussia and 


=. part-author of the emancipation of the serfs would have accomplished far 


more had not his career in high office’been confined to a year. ‘“ His best 
ideas and plans were wrecked against the rigidity of old-style Prussianism.” 
It is a measure of the political immaturity, of the Junkers that they denounced 
this wise and noble refotmer as a Jacobin. The equally enlightened but 
less inspiring Hardenberg carried on his work, but he too failed to prevent 
the political stagnation of the Restoration era, which is depicted by our 
liberal historian in gloomy colours. f 

With the revolution of 1848 Dr. Valentin'reaches the period on which he is 
the greatest living authority. He is proud of the gallant effort to’create a 
nation-state and'to introduce constitutional government. He describes the 
Frankfurt Constitution as! “a noblé achievement,” and the statement of 
fundamental rights as “ a magnificent introduction, a monument to German 
needs and German longing. In this constitution the concept of power was 
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reconciled with liberalism and democracy for the good of an effective national 
community.” Its failure was a tragedy not only for Germany but for the 
world. “ The authoritarian state had triumphed. The Germans were told 
that their political immaturity was responsible; therefore they ‘should 
leave the difficult art of ruling to duly appointed experts. It took the 
Germans a long time to recover from the blow, and in fact they never quite 
succeeded,” The way was opened for Bismarck and. his far-reaching de- 
structive and constructive schemes. e 

Though Dr. Valentin is never tempted to burn incense at the altar of the 
Iron Chancellor, he suggests that broadly speaking his methods were worse 
than his aims. Politics, as he used to say, are the art of the possible, and 
he never aimed at the unobtainable like Napoleon, Hitler and the whole 
tribe of political adventurers. The Constitution of the North German 
Federation, created after the expulsion of Austria in 1866, is described as 
a veritable masterpiece, and his moderation in the hour of victory, despite 
the anger of his master, revealed the highest statesmanship. Yet it:was only 
in foreign affairs that he towered above his contemporaries’; at home he 
was a bully and an autocrat with narrowly limited horizons’ “‘ The powerful 
form of old Prince Bismarck loomed behind his creation, the German Reich, 
as a bulwark and a menace. He wanted this state of his to bear his own 
stamp and no other. «Parties and papers which contradicted him were 
branded as enemies of the Reich, even when their opposition was objective 
and patriotic, as with Eugen Richter. Anyone who did not wish to be his 
friend laid himself open to be treated as a foe.” In the conflict between him 
and William II the author is on the side of the Emperor, for the, irritable 
old superman, had become impossible. ‘‘ One wonders if William II might 
not have found some more gracious solution,” writes Dr. Valentin,’ but he 
does not indicate what he has in mind. Most people were relieved, for the 
tragic insufficiency of the last Hohenzollern ruler had not yet been revealed. 
“ What he needed most, what he’never had, was someone’in authority over 
him.” Our author has a particularly poor opinion, of Bülow, whose downfall 
is described as well deserved on both moral and material grounds. Beth- 
mann had good intentions, but his desire for a friendly arrangement with 
England about the fleet was frustrated, by Tirpitz and his master. The 
Emperor and his collaborators, however, ;did not want to dominate the 
world. “ They wanted Germany, to have her place in the sun. They did not 


want a world war, especially a world war on three fronts as in 1914.. They | 


wanted peace—armed peace, to be sure, very heavily armed peace. For 
they tried to attain their goals by the methods of intimidation, threat and 
extortion. Such methods were not new in history. The weakness of German 
world policy was that it characteristically attempted too much and was not 
sufficiently unified.” Bismarck’s saving principle of limited liability was 
thrown to the winds, with the inevitable result of catastrophic defeat in 1918. 
The closing chapters on the Weimar Republic and the Nazi dictatorship 
are the most exciting, for even on such familiar themes the author finds 
some interesting things to say. The democratic experiment was a disappoint- 
ment but not a disgrace. Among the leading actors were men of character 
and decision like Naumann. Stresemann, would: have distinguished, himself 
under any régime. Hindenburg is depicted as the mediocrity that he was ; 
Schacht is treated with severity as a brilliant’ intellect sinning against the 
light. Brüning was a good man: struggling vainly against unscrupulous 
foes with Papen at their head. ‘‘ Nothing ever ruffled him. He was a regular 
churchgoer—what need to fuss about conscience ?, This was the man who 
overthrew Briining.” Dr. Valentin calls him a clever politician, but surely 
cunning would have been a fitter word for this discredited careerist whom 
no one but the senile Hindenburg could either take seriously or trust. 
The most thrilling pages on the Nazi régime are devoted to portraits of 
“ the master demagogue ” and his gang. Dr. Valentin compares Hitler with 
six heroes of German history, Luther and Frederick the Great, Kant and 
Goethe, Stein and Bismarck; and shows that he had nothing in common 
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oT ad greed. Goebbels emergés as perhaps the most, contemptible because he: , 


i 


s 


with any one ‘of them. “ This insignificant man, unattractive and unkempt, ; 


had a besetting, passion, a will to power that was strong ‘and ‘unswerving. 
He was a genius among German demagogies. This is his place*in history, 
and-this is the’catse of Germany's destiny to- day. . He leads ‘the way, not 
: t the Castle of the Grail, but to the twilight of the gods.” ‘Hess-is dismissed 
ş'“ his faithful poodle, n Göring as the’ selfindulgent slave ‘of ambition 


had most brains. “ Many an honest German yokel, would have liked to 


give this dark and shrivelled German the good thrashing he had earned ' 


‘a thousand times for his intrigues and malice, his dissoluteness, baseriess and 


impudence. He was a cynical comedian who always had a surprise in store,” 
ym q urp. 


and thus he was able to astonish éven those.who were accustomed to his 

‘ lies. The manner of his death was brave, beyond what was to have’been 
expected, of onè sovicious.’ ’ But was it really an act of Prene to prefer 
suicide to- the, hangman’ s noose? ” 


;.- The legacy: of these malefactors to their deluded countrymen, is material l 


devastation, spiritual decline, corrupted youth.’ Dr. Valentin. mourns over 
it, as well he may? but he refuses to despair. : ‘ This is a sad.time for everyone 
who loves ‘the’ good old Germany.’ ‘There® is upon Germany something 
_amounting | to a blight, a curse. The best Germans have déplored it, and no 
` enemy‘ ‘could say harsher things than some Germans themselves have said. 
It is in the best interests of the German ‘nation itself that the truly guilty 
be punished, in order that the nation may survive, : ‘and’ overcome ‘this 
terrible crisis, and inaugurate a new historical life ‘in conformity with the 
most” ‘illustrious’ qualities of the older: Germany herself.” English readers 
`of this: work,’ so brilliantly written, so balanced and, sé wise, will wish that 
it should appear in German dress, and thus contribute to the recovery of 


_ the priceless values of our common civilisation to which Germany has ~~ 
souriputed so much a which Hitler j in his blind ay trampled. underfoot. - 


GP. “GOOCH. 


P.S. ~The ain a Dr. Valentin in New York, on, January ‘rth; ‘at the 
age of sixty-one, was announced after this review had gone to press.- G.-P.G. 


- SCHILLER’S KABALE UND LIEBE * ` 


The Introduction to this new: “edition of’ Schiller’ s Kabale und Liebe is a’ 
"fine piece of criticism. Its joint authors‘have crammed into fifty pages many: 


‘interesting observations’ on Schiller and his early tragedy. They put it into 
the right esthetic perspective by stressing the’ fact that its main theme, as 
_we see it to-day, is not that of class privilege and prejudice of bygone days, 


but “the fate, of absolute love in this world of. compromise ”—an eternal. 


theme,’ not as limited by temporal ‘conditions as the other. The analysis 
- of the two mairi characters is comprehensive and full of clever reflections. 
~ The merits and faults’ of the play“are balanced carefully and with fair justice. 
We: care shown thé working of the, „young playwright’s mind, “split” as it 
_wére “ between rational and irrational.” and i imagining opposed ideas :. love 
“and reason, Passion and duty, nature and convention, ‘ ‘ everything 'i in terms 


. of conflict.” Accordingly Schiller is. always contrasting his characters and 


arranging his scenes. We are shown how cleverly he connects various scenes 
- by reiterated phrases and.motives, what images he invents (beautiful and 
crude ones), his skilful use of the theatrical effect of certain words. We are 
‘told how all the various:devices work together and form a dramatic unity 
of the highest kind. -We/are also told alittle of the German literary history 
of the eighteenth century, the conditions out, ‘of which Schiller’s tragedy 
grew, what it has in comiinon with similar plays;and how much better it is. 
The editors. rightly indicdte a`certain actuality in the play, although the 
incidents, terrible as’they arë, cannot be compared with the barbarities of 
National Socialism." A Scholarly note on ‘thé language of Kabale und Liebe 
and notes to its text ‘will'be very helpful to’ the student. J. LESSER. 


*Schiller’s Kabalo und Lise: Edited by Elizabeth M. Wilkinson and L. A. Willoughby. 
3 Blackwell German Texts. 7. 6d. ` 
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. THE AUSTRIAN PROBLEM. ` 
A MAHERE will be many who have been gratified to know that the 
` i Austrian problem, ïn the absence of a solution of which “ the 

whole Balkan settlement was incomplete,” * is at long last on 
the agenda of the Powers for-discussion at the Moscow Conference. In 
order to establish: the background upon which the “problem presents 
itself it may not be out of place to recall, in necessarily brief. outline, 
the development of the history ‘of the Republic in the years ‘between 
1919 and 1938.: When peace came’in 1918, the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire as established after the Peace Settlement of 1815,.and as 
reduced in territory as a result of the wars of 1859 and 1866, had broken 
up. It was upon the little German-speaking—not German be it noted— 
rump of the great empire, Austria, that fell the full onus-of retribution 
for the blunder which ‘had been made by those responsible in Vienna 
for the foreign policy of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, in providing in 
1914 the spark which started the world conflagration of that year. 

In the year 1919 theré existed few anywhere who entertained belief 
of any kind that-the new State had hope of-existence as a detached unit 
among the nations, least df-all among the Austrians themselves. The 
Successior States, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia, were 
definitely ‘hostile, and this it’ was which in large measure explains the 
desire of many Austrians at that time to join the destinies of Austria 
with the destinies. of the new Germany of the Weimar Republic. This 
point of ‘view was submitted to the Peace Conference assembled in 
Paris by the Austrian delegation to the Conference with Dr. Karl 
Renner, the present distinguished President of the new Austrian State, 
at their head. . . 

This solution was vetoed, and very rightly vetoed, by the Great 
Powers, for reasons of their own security. None better than France, in 
particular, realised the “ key ” position occupied by Austria in relation 
to the effective consolidation of the-forthcoming peace settlement. 
None better thari she knew the full implications of an Anschluss between 
Germany and Austria, in menace to her-own security, the security. of all 
the peoples of Europe, implications which the disaster of 1938 was 
destined to bring home to the realisation of a- world, and particularly 
to the peoples of the British Empire.}. In connection with this attitude 
of France in 1919, who will not remember the crisis of March 1931, 
following upon the announcement of the Austro-German negotiations 
for a customs union ? Such was the alarm created in France and in the 
Succession States that Monsieur Briand, at the time French Foreign 
Minister, would have fallen from power, much as-‘Monsieur Delcasse had 
fallen before him in 1905, but for the prompt action of the British 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Arthur Henderson, in taking the initiative for 
referring the negotiations for the decision of the Council of-the League 
of Nations, and insisting at Geneva, pending a decision by the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, on a suspension:of the negotiations. 

* Mr. Bevin, House of Commons, October 22nd, 1946. ena i 

+ Sir Austen Chamberlain, House of Commons, April rst,-1936. 
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In imposing their veto on the proposals of the Austrian delegation, 
however, no adequate alternative solution was provided by the peace- 
makers, withthe result that the Republic of Austria was launched on 
its way obsessed with doubt as to-the possibility of existence, distracted 
by the burdens thrown upon its shoulders arising from the participation 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in the war of 1914-18. 


There are few who do not know the story of the succeeding years, the ` 


immense difficulties which the Republic had to overcome. How Austria 
was at last set upon her feet with the assistance of a League of Nations 
loan, and how henceforth progress to stability was rapid and encourag- 
ing. Significant of those years was the gradual realisation by the 
Austrians that their own estimate of 1919 and the possibilities: of 
existence of the new State of Austria, within her own boundaries, had 
pethaps been unduly. pessimistic. It was in these years that the con- 

“ception of “ Austria ” as an independent unit among the nations began 
to emerge, a conception eventually accepted by the great majority of 
the Austrian people in the face of Hitler’s attack. 


The discussions which accompanied’ the elaboration of the new. 


Austrian. constitution once again brought into sharp relief the chasm 
which separates Austria from Germany in otitlook, institutions and 
culture, and to prove the truth of a pronouncement of a German 


Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, uttered some sixty years before: “ Eim 


grossdeutsches Programm existirt nicht und wird nie existiren.” There 
has just appeared an admirable little book by Miss Mary MacDonald, 
published bythe Oxford University Press, which tells the story of the 
` qyears of the development of the Austrian constitution from 1919-34 
—the story of Austria, of the Austrian people. The author makes 


quite clear her view that it was Germany who from 1928 onwards was ` 


responsible for the breakdown of constitutional‘government in Austria. 

Leaving aside the dragon’s teeth sown in the ranks of the Austrians 
as a result of the collapse of the Empire in 1918—the struggle between 
the Socialist-inclined towns, Vienna as an example on the one hand, 
and the Catholic-inclined provinces on the other, which so-unfortunately 
marred the-picture of Austrian progress, the clash in Vienna in 1927 
between Socialists and Heimwehr—it may be said without fear of 
contradiction that the advance of Austria towards stability by the year 
1929 had exceeded the hopes of wellnigh all, including the Austrians 
themselves. But a fresh setback intervened. Struck by the typhoon of 
the world economic depression which set in in 1929, and taking the full 
brunt of that typhoon, it seemed that Austria must founder. The years 
from 1929-35 were indeed years of anxiety for all concerned for 
Austria’s fate, years of renewed, nay great distress in Austria. But 
once again Austria showed the strength that was within her. „She 
survived even that-storm and, under wellnigh impossible conditions, 
the state of war thrust upon her by Germany. I have on more than one 
occasion recorded my own story of my impressions of the critical years 
from 1933-8 which covered the period of my mission to Vienna.* 
The story of those years was told by Lord Sempill in an admirable 
statement made in the House of Lords on February 2nd, 1943, a state- 
ment of the position, as between this country and Austria, accepted 
and endorsed by all succeeding speakers, including Lord Cranborne, 
speaking on behalf of the Government. ; 

Hitler came into power in Germany on January 30th, 1933. At once 
he developed his attack upon Austria. Within two months, under 

* Chatham House, Feb. ist, 1945. (Volume XXI, No. 4, October 1945.) - 
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pressure of that attack and disorders in the Austrian Parliament, in 
which, as usual, members of the Grossdeutsch Partei were involved 
—that little group in the Austrian Parliament whose nuisance value 
through the years was in inverse ratio to the utterly insignificant 
representation they were ever able to achieve—the Chancellor, Dr. 
Dollfuss, had closed the Austrian Parliament, availing himself of some 
emergency legislation dating from the war of 1914-18. Most un- 
fortunately this decision. brought him into conflict with the great 
Socialist Party of Austria, a conflict which was to have such unfortunate 
consequences for Austria in the succeeding spring. 

The agitation fostered by the agents of the Third Reich did not 
diminish. One outrage followed upon another. In October an attempt 
was made on the life of the Chancellor. By December of that year 
Dr. Dollfuss-was certainly aware of his predicament. He addressed a 
Note to Berlin demanding that the agitation should cease, and announc- 
ing that if he did not receive satisfaction he would make appeal to the 
Council of the League of Nations. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
question did not come before fhe Council of the League, since had it 
done so Austria might have been spared much sorrow, Europe possibly 
the war. As it was events took another and less favourable turn, a clash 
between the Government of Dr. Dollfuss and the Socialists, from which 
Signor Mussolini cannot, be exonerated from responsibility. Fearful 
for the skin of Italy in- -the face of the growing German menace, and 
nursing in patticular a grudge against the Socialists of Vienna, he 
reached the conclusion that-Austrian resistance to Germany would be 
strengthened by the suppression of the Socialist Party of Austria, and 
he undoubtedly exercised all his influence to bring this about. It was 
the ill-starred Major Fey, the Vice-Chancellor, who set the spark to the 
powder magazine which had been piling up for months past under the 
pressure of the unhealthy political conditions created in Austria by the 
criminal agitation maintained by the Third Reich, by giving the order 
for a search for arms among the Socialists at Linz. The order was 
resisted and the trouble spread to Vienna, where five days’ fighting 
ensued. 

Unquestionably the moment was an anxious one for Austria. British 
and American opinion reacted not unnaturally fiercely to the action of - 
the Austrian Government. Storm broke over the head of Chancellor 
Dollfuss. There were peans of jubilation in Berlin. Hitler and Germany 
concluded they had Austria at their mercy, an easy prey. Fortunately 
at this critical moment the Powers did not waver. In whatever degree 
they might hold the Austrian Government to blame for the disaster 
which had taken place, they again made it clear they were not dis- 
interested in Austria’s fate. England and France renewed their 
declaration of interest in the preservation of the independence of 
Austria, a course of action which at the time reflected the views of all 
other Powers represented in Vienna, including those of the contiguous 
state of Czechoslovakia.: 

Robbed of a prey which for a few brief days had seemed within his 
easy grasp, Hitler resumed his fermentation of the Nazi agitation in 
Austria. Within a short four months succeeding the February troubles 
Dr. Dollfuss was murdered in his Chancellory at the Ballhausplatz on 
July 25th, 1934. Again the Powers reacted, this time fiercely, since the 
public opinion of the world: had been deeply moved and shocked by this 
fresh outrage, proof of the mentality of the new rulers of Germany. 
Mussolini took the step of mobilising” 100,000. troops on Austria’s 


= 
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southern frontier. Under cover-of this very necessary protection, and | 
this is a point well worth noting in the face of the continuing suggestion 

that all Austria was Nazi, the Austrian Government had no difficulty 

in restoring order in the country with their own resources-and without 

assistance of any kind from without, although Signor Mussolini offered 

that assistance. i l - 

The years succeeding the ‘assassination of Dollfuss corroborate to the 
full the accuracy of the diagnosis of the international position of 
Austria of Dr. Karl Renner: “ Her future does not rest solely nor even 
in the first instance with the people of her soil, but rests to. a’ higher 
degree with the world outside.” * 

The story from 1934 onwards is no more than the story of the 
` manœuvres of the Austrian Government to maintain their heads 

, above water and steer their course as best they might in the face of the- 
increasingly dangerous cross currents of the international situation. 
The weakening of the-position of Austria by the Abyssinian war, and 
the resulting dispute between Great Britain and Italy, led Dr. von 
Schuschnigg, in the teeth of great misgiving among many of his own 
supporters, to conclude an agreement with Germany in July 1936. In 
virtue of this agreement Germany undertook to respect the .indepen- 
dence of Austria and to refrain from intervention in her internal 
affairs. Germany, of course, disregarded both these undertakings, as - 
the sceptics among Chancellor von Schuschhigg’s supporters. had 
prophesied, thé last-named undertaking within the brief period of some 
three weeks. Barely was the ink dry.on the new agreement than the 
Nazis seized the occasion of the passage of the Olympic torch through 
Austria on its way to the gathering of the nations at Hitler’s shrine in 
Berlin to organise a fresh scandalous demonstration against the 
Chancellor in the hope of bringing him and his Government down. 

The Austrian Government have just issued in the form of a Red and 
White Book a comprehensive and arresting collection of documents 
dealing with Austria’s struggle in those years, of which I was a witness, 
and of which the Paris Temps wrote at the time: “If Europe’still 
possesses an independent Austria, and thereby sees her equilibrium 
preserved, she owes this to her moral principles for which Austria 
stands.” > - ; 

We come to the last days of Austria, February 1938. Never can the 
Great Powers, we least among them, forget the circumstances attending 
the fall of Austria in the spring of 1938—the summons of Chancellor von 
Schuschnigg to Berchtesgaden and his insulting treatment there at.the , 
hands of Hitler. He returned to Vienna convinced that a “ desperate ” 
remedy was required for a “ desperate ” situation. He decided on a free 

~vote of the Austrian people to decide their own fate. This development 
was the one thing.which Hitler realised he could in no circumstances 
face. In order to prevent it at all costs he marched his armed divisions 
into Austria. : f 

The joy in Vienna upon Hitler’s triumphal entry ! Oh, yes, there 
were great manifestations of joy ! How many a casual visitor was 
impressed ! But how.many among them stopped to ask themselves the 
question as to the methods to which the Nazis resorted to organise this 
kind of demonstration ?» How many troubled to inquire what was going 
on behind the scenes in those terrible days of prolonged and calculated 
atrocity ? In vain the competent Correspondents of our great Press 
organs struggled to get across to British public opinion with the truthf _ 
* Times, September 12th, 1945. ł Cf. Gedye, F ‘allen Bastions. Douglas Reed, Insanity Fair. 
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_' «the trainloads of German “ visitors”’ rushed to Vienna with the 
tommy gun hidden away under their coats, to make sure there was real 
enthusiasm at the Fithrer’s entry. Allin vain. The success of the mighty 
weapon wielded by.Goebbels on this occasion, fateful for Europe as 
events were so quickly to prove—it even. succeeded in penetrating the 

., armour of our own Archbishop of Canterbury*—came near to equalling, 
if indeed it did not equal, the coup of the German General Staff in 1935 , 
in persuading the British Cabinet that already in that year the German 
Air Force was the equal of our own, when in actual fact it only attained 
parity with the British Air Force at the end of 1937.f “ Thus ended the 
Republic with its little band of patriots, martyrs and. mèn who had given 
their strength and their lives to serve their country.” 
~ Such is the background upon which the ea es of the Great. 
Powers will meet in Moscow to consider the measures to be agreed upon, 
to give full effect to the now famous Moscow Declaration of October 
1943, which proclaimed to the world that Austria was indeed “ the first 

- victim of Nazi aggression.” § The main topics for discussion at Moscow 
will-be those of the withdrawal of the Allied troops of occupation, the 
return to the Austrian Government of the control over their own 
economic resources, and the repatriation of the Austrian prisoners of 
war still detained in Allied hands.‘ On one and all of these questions the 
attitude of our own Government is known, indeed nothing could have 
been more satisfactory and encouraging than their recent pronounce- 
ments, including that in regard to the respect for Austrian present 
frontiers.|| ` 

The United States eer have made „quite clear that they 
favour an early termination of the occupation, and the return to the 
Austrian Government of the control over their own economic resources. 
The declarations of the Government of the Soviet Union, as regards the 
necessity for the consolidation of Austrian independence, have been no 
less explicit than those of other Powers, and this provides ground for 

_ reasoned hope that the difficulties remaining for solution will be over- 
come. In this connection it is legitimate to recall the policy towards 
Austria of the Government of the Soviet Union in the years from 
1933-38. In those years in Vienna I was in close contact with the 
representatives of the Soviet Union, Monsieur A. M. Petrovsky and - 
Monsieur Ivan Lorenz, and I can testify to the support which they and 
their Government did give to the Government of Austria to assist them 
in their life and death struggle with Hitler: No doubt exists as to 
the attitude of the Austrians to the Soviet Union. They recognise the 
part the Soviet Union has played in the liberation of their country from 
the Nazi terror, and realise all that depends for their own future welfare 
and that of their country in the establishment of the closest and friendli- 
est relations with the great Muscovite Power as with others of the Great 
Powers and their immediate neighbours. 

In the meantime it is a matter for gratification that the delegates of 
the Powers assembled in London, on the initiative of the delegate of the 
Soviet Union, M. Gusev, f have selected for the settlement which is to 
apply to Austria the title of “ The treaty for the ‘establishment of an 
independent and democratic Austria ” for the reason that a “ peace ” 


* Lords’ Debate, March 2gth, 1938. 


t Lord Londonderry, Sunday Times, October se 1944. Truth, June 28th, 1946. 
t Captain Malcolm Bullock, M.P., Austria. 


§ Mr, Winston Churchill, February 18th, 1942. Labour Party: Manifesto, May 2nd, 
942. 


194 
|| Lord Chancellor, House of Lords, October 30th, 1945. 
T Times, January 17th, 1947. 
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treaty with Austria would have been entirely out of place. Despite a 
certain ambiguity in the concluding paragraph of the Moscow -Declara- 

. tion as regards the responsibility of Austria during the war, which 
requires to be cleared up, our own attitude as regards the position” 
which exists between us and Austria has been made explicitly clear. 
The de jure recognition of the Anschluss with Germany accorded by 

. H.M. Government in 1938 has been formally repudiated. On September - 
gth, 1942, in answer to`a question in the House of Cominons by Sir 
Geoffrey Mander, Mr. Eden stated that H.M. Government “ do not 
regard themselves as bound by-any change effected in Austria in and 
since 1938.” -Thus no question arises of the termination of a state of war 
between us and Austria. - 

As regards the economic, future of Austen itisa significant fact that, . 
quite differently from their attitude in 1919, no Austrian to- -day seems 
to entertain misgiving of any kind as regards “the economic future, 
given, be it emphasised, possible political conditions of existence.* 

_This reasoned confidence is well founded. It lies in recognition of the 
economic stability Austria was able to attain, in the years immediately 
preceding her downfall, when, be it noted, she was honouring all her 
international obligations, on which Hitler defaulted immediately upon 
his entry into Austria; in the astounding progress made towards - 
recovery in the year 1945-6,f a year of which the Mayor of Vienna, 
General Korner, has declared that “ The father was war, the mother 
starvation ” ; in the changed attitude as compared with rgxg of the 

- important-state of Czechoslovakia, who to-day perceives how much 

importance attaches to the consolidation of Austrian independence ; 

` and lastly, in recognition of the resources which Austria commands : 

timber, iron ore, oil, water power, tourist traffic and what not. Indeed 

in this respect her position has been compared favourably with the ` 

prosperous State of Switzerland. 

Much of all this ground, the problems’ confronting Austria, was 

< traversed in the admirable report presented to Parliament by the 
Estimates Committee of our own House of Commons which visited 
Austria in September last- The Committee put forward many valuable 

.suggestions.{ In the meantime much can be done within Austria 
itself to maintain and consolidate the political peace of the country, . 
where the development is most encouraging. In this connection it is 
satisfactory to know that the delicate issue of de-nazification in Austria 

` is likely now soon to be disposed of. We have Chancellor Figl’s assurance 
that there is unlikely to be any unnecessary victimisation and that ‘it . 

_is the ringleaders and those responsible in whom the Austrian authori- 

- ties are interested, and not the smaller fry, the railway workers or the. _ 

doorkeepers.”’ §: In connection with this problem of denazification in 

`. Austria we must in no circumstances be misled by the result of Hitler’s 
election—the 99 per cent. majority. The Germans themselves admitted 
it to have been a farce, as farcical and misleading as would be any 
attempt to assess the percentage number of Austrians who actually 
` favoured the Anschluss in 1937 or 1938, which did not take account of 
the criminal campaign of agitation and intimidation conducted. in 
Austria in the years from 1933-8 by the agents; of the Third Reich. 
That we too can play our part in assisting towards the consolidatio 


*. See official statistics of the “Austrian Government; also-Ein Jahr pe 
_ Oesterreichs, Austrian Minister of Commerce. 

+ Mr. Marquand, broadcast, October 13th, eae: ~~ Fae z : 

-ł Command Paper, November 19th, 1946. . : 

§ Klagenfurt, ieee 22nd, 1946. 
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Reformers never really cared for this municipal service. But it was a 
Labour Government, with Herbert Morrison as Minister of Transport, 
that conceived the idea of the London Transport Board, and the 
transfer to it of the trams from the L.C.C. to this monopoly organ- 
isation. The result has been that London’s central authority has 
ceased to take much interest in traffic problems. During the nine 
months that I have been once more a member I have not heard a 
single discussion on’ this subject which is of such vital interest to the 
„ public. The London Transport Board no doubt is a very efficient 
body, but it is completely divorced from direct contact with the 
much-tried citizens who daily have to struggle to get on train, bus and 
tram. They can grumble as much as they like but they have no remedy ; 
if they have to travel, unless they own a car or can afford a taxi, they 
must go by one of the vehicles owned by this gigantic traffic combine. 

After the absence of twelve years I have the impression that the 
Council is very much out of touch with public opinion, with the result 
that very little interest is taken in their proceedings. No doubt the 
Press must take some responsibility for this indifference, though it is 
significant that when any subject is debated that really interests the 
public reports appear in the newspapers. Much of the blame must be 
attached to the party machine. Before the plenary sessions of the 
Council and of all the important committees the Labour Party meets 
and decides its attitude, and discussions have an atmosphere of un- 
reality. However sound the argument may be, and though opinion 
may be influenced, votes are not affected: party discipline is strict 
and members seem afraid to exercise their own judgment. The Labour 
Party has a large majority and the rank and file sit in silence and 
record the decisions of the caucus. No wonder the public has lost 
interest in the debates at County Hall. 

The analogy of Parliament isa bad one. The Government is responsible 
for administration and an adverse vote would have serious repercussions. 
Incidéntally, in the House of Commons the back-benchers sometimes 
speak out and take their own line. On the other hand, under the 
Local Government Act thé Council is an administrative body, and each 
member has equal responsibility before the law. Twelve years ago 
the Leader of the Council was given a special status by the Council’s 
own standing orders.. Though he has no statutory position, more and 
more he has assumed the right, unquestioned by his party, to speak 
both inside and outside the Council as if he were a Prime Minister or 
had a privileged position. 

In 1899 twenty-eight borough councils were created to take over 
the work: of the old vestries, each with a mayor and a town hall. 
For many years they were dominantly Conservative but recently 
they too have gone Labour. The party machine works much in the 
same way on these local councils as at County Hall, and decisions are 
arrived at behind closed doors before the members meet in. public. 
In my opinion all this is very regrettable and strikes at the root of 
democratic government, the essential feature of which demands free 
discussion of administration in full view of the public and the Press. 
Moreover, there was never a time when there was a greater need for 
popular interést in London affairs. Great schemes are in preparation 
to carry out the Education Act of 1944. The principle of secondary 
education for all came into operation on April Ist, 1946, but very 
few people are aware of it. This is not surprising because, though the 
schools are now divided into primary and secondary, they are still 
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using the'same old buildings with very much the same staff and with 

little change in the subjects taught. In April the school-leaving age is _ 
to be raised to fifteen ; but the majority of the parents are likely to 

be taken by surprise and there may be considerable criticism, some of 

which might have been avoided if there had been more interest in the 

~- work of the London Education Committee. 

There are three other great problems now being dealt-with which 
must affect the whole future of London—town planning, transport 
and housing—and they are inevitably bound up with each other. 
On the London Plan will depend the location of houses and the rebuild- 
ing of the Metropolitan area. But where people live cannot be divorced 
from transport facilities and fares. It is no use saying to a family that 
it can have a home twenty miles out unless cheap and rapid transit 
is available by road and rail. The Abercrombie Plan is magnificent, 
but at the present stage of progress it will take at least thirty years to 
‘ implement. Meanwhile factories must carry on, people must earn their 
living and find shelter for themselves and their families. Moreover, 
the London County Council is buying housing estates in the neigh- 
bouring counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent and Essex, and subsi- 
dising out of the London rates the homes of thousands of families who 
will cease to be either London ratepayers or London voters. This 
problem has existed for some time, but the L.C.C. now proposes to 
build 100,000 dwellings outside its boundaries. No one seems prepared 
to face up to this obvious local government problem. I raised the 
subject in debate but got no response from the members of the Council. 
Both Labour and Conservatives appear shy about tackling the Greater 
London question. A Royal Commission under the chairmanship of 
Lord Ullswater reported in 1923 without making any striking recom- 
mendation, though a Minority Report recommended the “ allocation 
. to a new central authority of the essential services common to an en- 
larged area.” Meanwhile the situation in some respects has worsened. 
At one time the population inside the L.C.C. area reached the 4}- 
million mark, but with the drift outward and the damage done by the 
blitz it is now down to somewhere around 3 million. Anyone motoring 
in the outskirts of London can see where the population is going; the 
number living in Middlesex promises soon to exceed the number inside 
London County. 

The report on the redistribution of seats came as a surprise to many. 
Divisions like Poplar, Shoreditch and Bethnal Green under the original 
proposals were to lose their separate representation. These have been 
horribly overcrowded areas, and if the Abercrombie Plans are im- 
plemented and they are rebuilt on the lines recommended, these 
boroughs will be still further reduced. Towards the end of the last 
war a committee under the chairmanship of Lord Reading was appoint- 
ed to consider London boundaries, but before it completed it labours 
the Labour Government terminated its enquiry. One thing is clear. 
You cannot efficiently deal with education, town planning, transport 
and housing and stop short at the present boundary of the L.C.C. 
Nor can you continue to ignore the privileged position of the City of 
London. Its night population is now reduced to 4,000, while with the 
drift of business from the square mile around’ the Mansion House to 
Westminster, Holborn and Marylebone, its day population is declining, 
_ a tendency emphasised by the inevitable delay in rebuilding the 
properties destroyed by the blitz. Even when they are rebuilt, if the 
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latest plan for redevelopment is accepted, it will mean a greatly reduced 
number of premises in the City. 

I have a sentimental attachment to the City Corporation with its 
ancient privileges and all its pomp and circumstance. I should be sorry 
to see the Lord Mayor’s Show fade away and the Guildhall Banquet 
become a thing of the past. But if something is not done to rehabilitate 
the institution there must come a time when it will disappear. Why 
should not the City Fathers give a lead in reform? It would be a 
fine thing if the ancient City Corporation should marry the parvenu 
L.C.C. on the other side of the river. Then. the’Lord Mayor could claim 
to be the first citizen of a rejuvenated London, still live at the Mansion 
House, and preside over its banquets while taking the chair at what is- 
now County Hall, chosen by the representatives of the. whole Metro- 
politan area. Local administration could be left to borough councils 
each with their local mayor, but the larger problems could be dealt 
with by the City Corporation with its Lord Mayor, with authority over 
Greater London with a radius of say twenty miles from the Mansion 
House. Sooner or later Parliament will be forced to face up to the 
London Problem. -Meanwhile it is necessary to create a civic conscious- 
ness in the Metropolitan area strong enough to insist on bold measures of 
reform. 

Percy HARRIS. 


THE FRENCH PLAN FOR GERMANY. 


HILE the Big Four are endeavouring in Moscow to prepare 
W the bases of a German settlement, extremely disquieting events 
are happening in Germany itself. Evidence is fast accumulating 
of the existence of a widespread, well-led and soundly financed clandes- 
tine movement, National Socialist in essence if not in name, which. 
aims at clearing the Allies bag and baggage out of the country and 
at reinstating a militarist and totalitarian Germany. Fantastic as 
this may appear so soon after the Hitlerian defeat, it is nevertheless 
and unhappily only too true. The first public indication of the under- 
ground movement—although its existence has been vaguely known 
to many observers of Germanic life for the last six months or more 
—was given in the report of the International Committee for the 
Study of European Questions, a body which comprises such weighty 
authorities as M. Edouard Herriot, President of the French National 
Assembly, Lord Brabazon, Lord Vansittart, Captain Raymond 
Blackburn, M.P., Mr. A. M. F. Palmer, M.P., and Mr. Christmas 
Moeller, the former Danish Foreign Minister. This ten-thousand- 
word document calls particular attention to the financial side of this 
surreptitious organisation. It would appear that the Nazi assets 
concealed abroad, mainly in Latin America, in Sweden and in Switzer- 
land, amount to £220,000,000. Incidentally it is mildly annoying to 
_Teflect that the British taxpayer is called upon to contribute to the 
purchase of food for the population of occupied Wester Germany 
when this enormous sum or sums is or are in German hands and 
could and should be applied to the relief of German distress. 

This secret Nazi movement appears to have grown suddenly and 
rapidly after the close of the various German election campaigns in 
which Dr. Kurt Schumacher played such a prominent and belligerent 
part. Since that time sixteen large industrial works in the Russian 
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zone of occupied Germany have been blown up by agents of the under- 
ground movement. A French raid upon the important Borsig works 
at Tegel disclosed the alarming fact that, notwithstanding so-called 
Allied “ control,” war material was being turned out with all the 
celerity possible. In the American zone acts of sabotage are becoming 
more and more frequent. Indeed, there can be no doubt that organised 
sabotage is at the root of the ridiculously inadequate output of the 
Ruhr coal-mines. In this connection it may not be unprofitable to 
point out that the Saar coal-miners, with food rations no whit superior 
to those of their Ruhr compatriots, produce nearly twice as much 
per head and per day. The: conclusion is obvious. 

The extent to which this clandestine movement is affecting German 
youth may be gauged by a recent incident in the French zone in 
Berlin. Scenting something suspicious, the police raided the public. 
dancing-halls in the Wedding district and caused some 2,500 young 
men and lads to be searched, with the astonishing result that no less 
than 1,800 of them were found to be in possession either of arms or 
Nazi tracts and leaflets, or wore somewhere concealed about their 
clothes one or other of the emblems of the underground organisation,- 
a red-headed pin or the edelweiss. Then again, the Allied authorities 
are aware of the existence of many secret depots of arms and ammuni- 
tion, although but few so far have been uncovered. In one case the 
discovery actually included field artillery. Arms are being defiantly ` 
bought by German civilians from Allied soldiers, particularly Ameri- 
cans. Last December, ‘after a minute search, the French Special 
Branch discovered that sales of war material were being carried 
out by French soldiers to Germans in the Napoleon Barracks in Berlin. 
The propaganda tracts and leaflets are of the most inflammatory 
character. It is interesting to note that in no instance is the phrase 
“ National-Socialist ” employed nor is the name of Hitler‘mentioned. 
But there are abundant references to “ The Führer,” whoever he 
may be. Many Germans think that Bormann is meant, as witness the 
following sentence from one of the most widely diffused tracts: “ By 
1950, at latest, the Führer will enter Berlin in triumph under con- 
ditions and by means that will stagger the world!” 

Many arrests have been made, but these fanatical youngsters“ 
(who appear to be led by former officers of the Army, Navy, Luftwaffe 
and the S.S.) mostly remain impervious to all examination devices. 
They are audaciously defiant none the less, and openly tell the Allied 
officials who question them “that Germany’s Day is coming again 
soon and that there will be plenty doing by next Christmas.” Although 
the French Press has observed a most remarkable reticence in regard 
to these dramatic developments, the French occupying authorities 
are extremely uneasy at the situation, and there is no doubt that 
facts such as those cited above are calculated to stiffen the French 
attitude towards the German problem. But before examining in 
detail the policy to which that attitude inevitably gives rise, an 
explanatory word must be recorded concerning French administration 
in occupied Germany. i 

The zone itself is a kind of Cinderella. Alleged American military 
necessities resulted in it being deprived of its two normal main towns 
and in its virtual separation into two parts, with a sort of wasp’s 
waist as a link. It would, in fact, be difficult to imagine a more artificial 
and unreasonable division of territory. Despite the difficulties thus 
needlessly engendered, the-French on the whole have made a good | 
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job of it, and this must be taken into account in any serious examina- 
tion of French policy. Thanks to a judicious blend of firmness and 
toleration, the French have succeeded in establishing satisfactory 
relations between themselves and the German population, There 
have been fewer signs of sabotage activities and the spirit of disrespect- 
ful insubordination than in the American zone. The main problem 
the French have to face is that of food supplies in the towns. The 
revival of industry has been encouraged with remarkable results, 
which would have been greater had more coal been available. While 
de-Nazification has been carried out by no means satisfactorily, it 
has been superior to that in the British or the American zones. 

Generally speaking, the French appear to have learned from their 
experience as occupiers after the 1914 war, and they have avoided the 
gross errors they made at that time, but there is room still for con- 
siderable improvement. The French personnel, both civil and military, 
comprises far too many people whose record between 1940 and 1945 
was dubious or worse: Baden is full of officials who carried on the 
Vichy administration under Pétain. What is even worse, insome depart- 
ments, particularly the I.M.P.E.X., which deals withthe export of German 
goods, peculation and corruption make no attempt to disguise them- 
selves. But from the political and economic points of view the French 
record in their zone is satisfactory. It proves one thing at any rate: 
that it is sheer nonsense to avow that French policy seeks to retard 
German reconstruction and is designed to stifle German economic 
life. The French, who are nothing if not logical, are perfectly aware 
of the fact that a nation of 72,000,000 people cannot be consigned to 
permanent poverty and distress. Even were such a thing possible it 
would be most undesirable. Central Europe as a festering sore of 
discontent would be a permanent menace to European peace. German 
reconstruction therefore is necessary, but in French eyes everything 
depends upon its nature. 

The experience of the period between the two wars has shown the 
futility of attempting to keep the German output on ‘pacific lines by 
the stupid methods applied at that time; and, rightly or wrongly, 
-the French believe that the British and American policy in Germany 
to-day is merely a preparation to repeat those obsolete methods. 
The American proposal to pump working capital into German industry 
may, to short-sighted Wall Street experts, seem to promise highly 
satisfactory dividends; but the prosaic fact remains that, unless 
German heavy industry is not merely financed by the Allies but 
submitted to their rigorous and unflagging control, the military 
resurrection of Germany is inevitable. The British idea that if German 
industry were “ socialised ” with a pacific German Social Democrat 
party at the head of affairs all would be well runs directly counter 
to the whole record of German Social Democracy. It never has been 
either pacific or democratic; and Paris realises this vividly. 

In r914 the Social Democrat party was the strongest in the Reich. 
It rendered eloquent lip-service to international brotherhood, to 
anti-militarism, to constructive Socialism. Yet when the Junkers 
who surrounded the Kaiser let war loose on the world, the 
Social Democratic deputies were the first to vote the war credits 
and to approve the aggression against and the invasion of Belgium. 
In 1918, when popular discontent at having lost the war provoked a 
semblance of revolution in Germany, the Social Democrats took 
office. For fourteen years they dominated German political life and 
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formed the backbone of most German Cabinets. They did precisely 
nothing towards building up a new world of goodwill and democracy. 
It was a Social Democrat Minister of War, Noske, who turned the 
Reichswehr into a glorified O.T.C. to supply cadets to a future mighty 
army. It was the Social Democrats Braun and Severing who raised 
the powerful Prussian State police force and converted it into a barely 
camouflaged army. It was a Social Democrat Chancellor, Hermann 


- Müller, who built the first, pocket battleship and allowed Admiral 


Canaris to erect the first secret (and forbidden) submarine building 


` yards, And the Cabinets dominated by Social Democrats were pre- 
_cisely those which prepared the way to power for Adolf Hitler. 


If in those fourteen years of Social Democrat government one 
clear line of policy can be determined, it is the endeavour to outwit . 
the Allies, to whittle down the peace treaties, to organise the resurgence — 
of a powerful, aggressive and re-militarised Germany. What prospects, 
the French ask, can there be of the new German Social Democrat 
generation adopting a different spirit? Certainly the speeches of 
Dr. Schumacher and other leaders of German Socialism do not encour- 
age much hope of it. Take as a notable’ example his recent speech at ` 
the Berlin Social Democrat Congress, when he told the Moscow Big 


` Four that they could spare themselves the trouble of determining 


Germany’s status and frontiers, for Germany will decide that -for 
herself. “ We will never,” he exclaimed, “ accept a policy of fait 
accompli either in the west or in the east . . . we will refiise to be bound 
by any one-sided measure or dictated treaty.” The same gentleman 
who thus expresses the views of the conciliatory Social Democrats 
on another occasion advanced the amazing suggestion that a German ` 
Rhineland should be “ padded out” by the incorporation within it- 
of parts of Alsace and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 

For these’ and other reasons France rejects both the British and the 


~ American presumed intentions regarding the future of German heavy: 


industry. She claims that in so doing she is remaining faithful to the 
broad lines of the accord reached by Churchill and Roosevelt: at 


‘Quebec and subsequently ratified at Potsdam. The viewpoint, of 


course, is dictated by fear, but it is a fear that has ample’ historical 
justification. It should not be overlooked that she has, so far, not. 
received the slightest assurance, let alone pledge, regarding her future 
security. It may be argued that she needs none, since a new order 
of things has-arisen with the creation of the U.N.O.; but public 
opinion, at any rate, while hopeful in regard to the U.N.O. is far from 
being confident. The failure of the League of Nations is too recent 
for that. Security remains France’s paramount consideration, and 
security in 1950 means exactly what it meant to her in 1850 or in 
1650. The idea has been mooted, as a result of M. Blum’s visit to 
London and the reported talks of a new Anglo-French Alliance, | 
that France would obtain in such a pact a complete guarantee which 

would relieve her of all further anxiety; but we know that this is 
out of the question. It is more than doubtful whether the most solemn 
guarantee of military assistance by Great Britain or the United States 
or any other power or combination of powers would give her the real 
security she needs if she is not only to set her own house in order 
but to play her assigned part in European and world reconstruction. 
History has clearly shown that such assistance, while practically ` 
ensuring ultimate military victory, does not and cannot guarantee 
her against becoming once more a battlefield, seeing some of her: 
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fairest regions devastated, her young manhood decimated, her economic 
life suspended for years. Military alliances, therefore, are insufficient 
in French eyes., In these days, when war is essentially a matter of 
industrial potential, the only way of precluding Germany from waging 
another of her aggressive ‘wars is to control her heavy industry by 
possession or control of the Ruhr and the Saar. 

These two halves of the problem are envisaged under different 
angles. France desires and expects the Saar to become, if not politically 
at least economically, part of France. Historically, the Saar has 
many points of contact with France, as witness the many French 
names of its villages and towns. Economically the Saar coalfield 
and the adjacent Lorraine ironfield are the complement of each other. 
Even when the Saar was part of the Reich, her population depended 
for.two' of its essential foodstuffs upon imports from France. Apart. 
from the position taken up by the party organisations, it is claimed 
on apparently overwhelming evidence that the great majority of 
the Saar people, whilst remaining German at heart, ardently desires 
for material reasons to be linked economically with France. To this 
it may be objected that in 1935 the same population chose emphatically 
to ally itself with Hitler and Germany. That argument is inconclusive. 
Circumstances alter cases. Moreover, it is an open secret that Laval, 
who was in power in France at the time, not only did not encourage 
pro-French propaganda but actively counteracted the anti-German 
campaign. One of his collaborators at that time made to one of the 
writers of this article the statement: “ Laval recognises that France 
is demographically no longer in a position to play the part of a Great 
Power. She should be content with raising cabbages in her back 
garden under the protecting shadow of a real Great Power. What 
power can that be save Germany? It is well worth abandoning the 
Saar in order to keep friends with her.” -That defeatist attitude 
has also altered, for Laval’s political philosophy is as dead as its author. 

It may be taken for granted that the economic absorption of the 
Saar is the strict minimum of concessions that any French Government 
would be prepared to accept. Even the French Socialist party, which 
in its dulcet. toleration towards the Germans stands alone in the 
country, is quite resolute on- the Saar question. There are people 
who would like to go farther and who entertain the pious hope that 
economic fusion may lead to political union. Although there is in 
-the Saar at the present moment an association with a membership 
of 150,000 pledged to secure its annexation by France, it is extremely 
unlikely that this will ever be accomplished. The average Saar citizen 
is anxious to have his district merged in the French economic system 
because he wants at any price to get out of the temporarily ruined 
German economic system, but he remains none the less a staunch 
and even obstinate German. 

So far as the Ruhr is concerned French policy has undoubtedly 
undergone a change. Until recently its complete separation from 
Germany was a declared French aim, but it has since been reluctantly 
abandoned. But France insists that the mines and the industrial 
works shall be subject to strict inter-allied control which alone can 
prevent the huge industrial potential of the Ruhr from being sooner 
or later harnessed to the war-chariot of a resurgent Germany. Deprived 
as the Germans now are of the Silesian mining and industrial region, 
‘they would be paralysed militarily if Ruhr production were effectively 
controlled. This does not imply that the Frenchman wants Germany 
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_ to be denuded of the economic benefits of the Ruhr industry. He 
agrees cheerfully that Germany must live and, in order to live, must 
manufacture and export. It is not German industries that France 
fears but German armaments, which.can only be controlled in the 
works themselves. An alternative method was suggested at the end 
of January in another French Note. It was pointed out that Germany 
has practically no iron deposits; iron ore is imported from France, 
Luxemburg, Belgium and Holland and is turned into steel in Germany. 
The French suggestion is to reverse the process. Let Germany supply 
coke to France, Luxemburg,.Belgium and Holland for them to make 
the steel, which would be supplied to Germany in accordance with the 
requirements of her legitimate industry and for no other purposes. 
By this means it could be ensured that she would not divert nor 
turn out large quantities of high-grade steel for armaments. 

So much for the Saar and the Ruhr. The Rhineland used to be’ 
another bone of contention, but all hopes of a French Rhineland 
have now been definitely shelved, by some with regret, by others 
with satisfaction. It is a mistake to imagine that all Frenchmen 
shared the wish to annex the left bank. The ground of the French’ 
Socialists’ opposition to the scheme appeared to be the ‘fear of seeing 
their political adversaries’ electoral strength reinforced by the 
sudden addition of two or three million Roman Catholic voters. 
Other Frenchmen looked askance at any addition to the number of 
German-speaking French citizens, feeling that Alsace is trouble ` 
enough. The idea, sedulously fostered in certain Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, that there is in France any appreciable body of opinion in favour 
of an aggressive, expansionist, or militarist policy, is a sheer delusion. | 
Even those who favoured the annexation of the left bank of the Rhine 
did so from purely defensive considerations in order that France 
might have a natural line of defence. p ; 

There remains what is possibly the greatest stumbling-block to 
the Big Four agreeing about Germany, namely France’s hostility 
to a new, united and centralised Reich. French opinion pften has 
its roots in history. When the average Frenchman considers Franco- 
German relations from the days of the battle of Tolbiac in 496, when 
the Allemans were crushed by Clovis in the Alsatian plain, he is struck 
by one fact. Whenever Germany was a more or less loosely knit 
confederation of states, she proved to be a possible neighbour. When- 
ever she was welded into a united bloc, be it under a Habsburg, a 
Hohenzollern or a Hitler, she proved a menace arid a peril. The lesson 
is plain. The vast majority of Frenchmen definitely and acutely 
fear lest (were Germany once more allowed to become a unified and 
centralised Reich) she would reopen the floodgates and render another 
invasion of France possible. That fear moreover is shared by all her 
western neighbours; Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg, by shrewd 
people in Switzerland and Austria. ` 

Germany’s eastern neighbours,. Poland and Czechoslovakia, have 
taken precautions. Frontiers have been arbitrarily carved out so 
as to offer a maximum of guarantees to these states and to Russia 
behind them, and herein lies the secret of their lavish toleration of 
German unification. But it is different in the west and the south 
where no such precautions have been taken, and where, save for 
the French proposals regarding the Saar and the Ruhr, none have 
been contemplated. The American attitude towards this thorny 
problem is very deeply regretted in Paris but has caused little astonish- 
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ment. The French*are becoming inured to two features of American 
- conduct in Europe: an, abysmal ignorance and incomprehension 
of European affairs as well as the European mentality and way of 
life, and secondly a certain instinctive inclination to favour the 
Germans, possibly due to’the-fact that so many of them have had 
German ancestors. The Russian attitude, which rightly or wrongly 
is. presumed to lean in the same direction, is also regretted ; but it 
is excused and explained away .by the thought that under present 
conditions, and to an ever-increasing degree in decades to come, 
Russia will be too strong for the Germans ,to be tempted to attack 

her again. . l E x i 
The British attitude, to most Frenchmen, is one of amazed conster- 
nation. “How is it,” Frenchmen ask; “that you Englishmen who 
‘suffered in 1914, who were martyred so cruelly from 1940 to 1945, 
and who must realise that you will be the first to suffer again if Germany 
runs ‘amok, have still obdurately failed to learn the plain lesson of 
history, namely that the only way to render the Germans inoffensive 
is to keep them disunited ? ” The question, put more in sorrow than 
in‘anger, seems unanswerable. But it is one that must be faced and 
answered in a trenchant manner before the relations between Britain 
and France can become close and cordial again. They are friendly 
at present with a kind of sentimental attachment, but they are neither 
close nor cordial. Since ‘the close of hostilities there has been a com- 
.plete lack of co-ordination between the Powers whose vital interests 
‘run parallel even when they do not actually coincide and coalesce. 
_The visit of Léon Blum, “the grand old patriot,’ to London has 
.made some difference.. It has directed and concentrated public atten- 
` tion upon this clamant Anglo-French problem, and has created a 
much more favourable atmosphere. But let there be no mistake 
about it ; in the final reckoning there will not be, nor can there be, 
a genuine Anglo-French Alliance unless-France is once and for ever 
freed of the ghastly fear that hangs over her like a pall and that has 

its malefic origin across the Rhine. > . ; 

r sig GEOFFREY FRASER. 

W. WALTER CROTCH. 

Paris. 


- Note: This article was written before the-round-up of Nazi con- 
spirators in the British and American zone on February 23rd. 


“THE POLISH ELECTIONS 
©: AND AFTER. 


“AHERE seems to be no limit to disillusionment for people who 
still cherish illusions in this insincere world. Those who hoped 
that Yalta Poland could exist as an independent state now 
know'better. The Yalta and Potsdam agreements at last appear in their 
true light as a compromise made in good faith by the two Western 
Powers but with a mental reservation on the part of the third of the Big 
Three. The world is tired of recriminations, even if merited, complaints, 
even if justified, and conclusions which lead nowhere. To many it may 
sound commonplace to say that the’case of Poland is the most tragic in 
post-war Europe, and to some this statement may even seem boring ; 
but is it not true? A “ victorious ” country has lost the war, with 
consequences worse than those suffered by Germany or Japan. Recent 
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history seems not to count, and memories are shert. Who feels now 
more than a moral but impotent obligation to those who in September 
1939 stood alone, and who later fought underground in their own 
country and openly in Britain ànd on all the European battlefields ? 
Who recalls to-day the rising of Warsaw and the storming of Monte 
Cassino? Who remembers that it was a Polish statesman who'was the 
first in 1941 to make a treaty with Russia, shortly after she had been - 
attacked by Nazi Germany? And what remains of all the «war-time 
agreements with and concerning Poland, of the promises in the Atlantic 
' Charter, of the countless speeches of admiration once so lavishly 
bestowed on those who are now called “romantic reactionaries ” ? 
Who cares that only one agreement survived the others: the Ribben- 
trop-Molotov pact embodying the partition and the “ improved” 
Curzon Line, pushed to the west so that Lwów could be annexed by.a 
country who first was a partner of Germany and later an ally of Poland? 
There is only this difference between the Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement 
of the beginning of the war and the present state of affairs: Poland, 
west of the Curzon Line, enlarged by the Danaé gift of the territory up 
to the Elbe and Neisse, is to-day ruled, not as a General-Gouvernement 
by a German, but as “ free Poland ” by a man who is not even a Polish 
subject, though he speaks the Polish language. There may be diver- 
gences of method in the governing of rump Poland by Nazis and Com- 
munists, but the only difference likely to strike the future historian is 
that Frank took his orders from Berlin whereas Bierut takes them from 
Moscow. But the main point is not that a foreign power rules Poland. 
That might, perhaps, be allowable if the people of Poland agreed to it : 
but they do not. The present system is imposed on a vast but helpless 
majority by a small minority enjoying the powerful backing of a foreign 
country. : 

In February 1945 the Big Three, assembled at Yalta in the Crimea, 
decided, without consulting the legaland then recognised representatives 
of the Polish people, that the Lublin Committee should be regarded as 
the Provisional Government on two conditions: that it would be re- 
organised on a “‘ broader democratic basis,” and that “ free and un- 
fettered.’’ elections would be held as soon as possible. It took the men 
of Lublin nearly two years to “ prepare ” these elections, and when they 
were held at last on January 19th, 1947, nobody was surprised that they 
were neither free nor unfettered. Totalitarians of the East European 
political school have only contempt for what they call ‘‘ Western 
democracy,’’ while their training enables them easily to produce that 
sort of voting which suits them best. From numerous reports of foreign 
correspondents in Warsaw, dispatched before the polling, it was obvious 
that the regime had decided at all costs to strengthen its power, at the 
same time liquidating its only open though half-hearted adversary in 
the country, Mikolajczyk, leader of the Polish Peasant Party. The 
engineering of the elections was successful: pressure, fraud, arrests, 
propaganda for open voting, threat of foreign intervention, show trials ; 
the system of falsifying democracy, remembered with nausea from the 
past era of Hitler plebiscites, was put into action. With Mikolajczyk 
thus weakened and other democratic parties silenced, the results of the 
polling naturally show a Communist victory. If there had been no 
pressure, the Polish Peasant Party would have won a majority ; if there 
had been no bloc, comprising Communists, pseudo-Socialists and 
several small, camouflaged, but really Communist-dominated parties, 

' the peasants and the genuine Socialists together could have formed a 
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democratic government on the result of free elections. As it is, with 
Mikolajczyk having collected—with a knife at his throat—about 6 per 
cent. of the votes, the position is exactly the one desired by the régime 
and its power is strengthened. 

Central and East European affairs have always been for Western 
minds too complicated a matter to be fully comprehended, and this is 
well known to the men of the Warsaw regime. They understand per- 
fectly how to add to the confusion by operating with words—“ demo- 
cracy,” “ anti-Fascism,” or “ people’s will ’—borrowed from genuine 
sources, but robbed of their-real meaning and used as a label to camou- 
flage undemocratic action. They are dialectical experts and can explain 
everything to their own convenience. It suited-them to lure the 
Western Powers into hopefulness by inviting Mikolajczyk to join them. 
Now that this politician—by no means a match for the capable Machia- 
vellis, his “ colleagues ” in the Government—is of no more use, he is 
politically strangled. Some day the strangulation may be carried even 

- outside the area of political life. 

Another problem difficult for a Western mind to understand is the 
present underground movement. In the forests of Poland there are still 
armed gangs who regard themselves as successors of the war-time 
underground. They are not. While, during the war, this was one more 
arm against the German menace and was backed by all leaders, to-day 
not a single political party, nor politician, either in the country itself or 
in exile, favours its existence. They realise that enough Polish blood has 
been shed and that such a hopeless campaign would be both useless and 
criminal. To say that poor Mikolajczyk—himself hardly allowed to 
breathe—could be regarded as their political backer is preposterous. 
Accusations of aid from the Polish military in Britain, or from non- 
existent ‘‘ landlord-groups,’’ are unfounded and therefore calumnies. 
So the question arises: in whose interest is the continuation of this 
hapless underground movement composed of disillusioned idealists and 
bandits? The reply is: in the interests of the regime itself. It provides 
the ruling Communists with propagandist material for internal and 
foreign consumption and with the opportunity of crystallising a centre 
for allactive resisters. By allowing the underground continued existence 
they hope to concentrate their opponents and then, with one stroke, to 
finish. them off. This will be a shock for the entire Polish community, 
which will lose hope and drift into submission. Hitler’s eloquence and 
fanaticism would have been seriously hampered if there had been no 
Jewish scapegoats to be blamed and persecuted. Gangs of armed men 
in forests who kill Red Army soldiers, Jews and members of the hated 
Security Police play into the hands of the Warsaw Government. 

Real resistance will, of course, go on, but it will be passive. The 
millions of workers, peasants, business men and members of the intelli- 
gentsia, though muzzled by some tens of thousands of Communists, will 
try to survive. A day will come, perhaps not for them, but for their 
children or grandchildren, when the nightmare will end. An instinctive 
passivity plus hope, silence plus faith, are things the usurpers fear more 
than anything else. They will certainly try to educate the new genera- 
tion in their spirit, but will they succeed ? 

Poland, after the mock elections, appears to be in a worse position 
than any other country behind the curtain. Defeated Hungary, or 
defeated Rumania, may sooner or later-—-with the benevolent con- 
nivance of Moscow—regain some semblance of freedom. Czechoslovakia, 
whose people proved political realists during the occupation and after 
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the war, has much less to fear. The national spirit of the Polish people 
has always been strong; the Communists know this and are afraid of 
it. Hence their brutal treatment of a people who underwent more 
sacrifices than any other nation in-the struggle against Nazism. Apart 
from’this, Poland has the geographical mischance of being on the way 
to Germany. What about the rest of the world? How will it react to 
the death of Yalta Poland? The British Foreign Office and the U.S. 
State Department are in no enviable position. On the one hand, the . 
undeniable obligation to withdraw recognition from the Warsaw 
Government ; on the other, realistic considerations and the wish to ._ 
remain a friend not of the rulers but of the people. The question also 
arises whether the Warsaw regime would perhaps welcome a break with 
Britain and America, though the envoy of the U.S., a country which 
may become the source of-a loan, may be treated better than the late 
British Ambassador. But whether Warsaw wishes it or not, London and 
Washington will have to make some decision: Will they take the Polish 
question to U.N.O.? If they do, what will be the result? Probably 
long-drawn discussion, then some carefully worded, watered-down 
resolution, in the end vetoed by the Power which specialises in the use 
of this privilege. . 

It is a cul-de-sac, but what is an impasse to-day is not necessarily one 
for ever. Obligations may be disregarded and force may triumph. 
However, so long as the morale of the people is not broken—and there is. 
no evidence that it is—the problem will re-emerge again and again. 
One thing must be clear to Downing Street and Washington : there will 
be no peace in Eastern Europe as long as a nation of 24 million people 
is deprived of freedom. These people love liberty beyond everything, 
and, if they cannot have it now, they will cherish the hope of it with 
clenched teeth and a passivity more dangerous than futile armed 
resistance. Poland will be a volcano—not erupting, but not dead. If 
one day Moscow will realise that it is better to have the friendship of a 
people than the subservience of a puppet government, then and only 
then will there be some hope. 

The aftermath of the Polish elections also concerns several hundred 
thousand Polish ex-soldiers in Britain and British-controlled territories. 
It is now clear that the great majority of them will not go back. Can 
they be blamed for preferring the wanderez’s staff to a bunk in a con- 
centration camp and the misery of emigration to an atmosphere of 
terror? One can only hope that at least the campaign against these 
unhappy victims of victory should cease. It is time that their ill- 
informed attackers should realise that men of the former Anders Army 
and other Polish formations, far from dreaming of new conflagrations, 

.wish only that they may be given the right and the opportunity to live 
and work in peace: Deep in their hearts the flame of hope may burn ; 
they certainly believe that the soul of a nation cannot be subdued for 
ever. Is thisa crime? After dwindling for two years, Yalta Poland has . 
ceased to exist. The people’s will to live, however, is still there. There 
was a time when they waited for more than a century, from 1795 to 
1918, until the dream became reality. During that long night the 
national anthem was created, beginning with the words: “ Poland is 
not yet-lost—as long as we live.” The sang, after many generations, ` 
proved to be true. To-day, the wheels of history are revolving quicker 
than in the past. It may well be that those living to-day will not see 
the triumph of freedom, but it will come. The prayer of all the peoples 
of the world should be : let it come without a catastrophe. The policy 
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of the statesmen must be: let the way for freedom be prepared with 
wisdom and foresight, perhaps caution, but always with the touchstone 
of truth and justice. Meanwhile, Poland will be waiting—as she waited 


between 1795 and 1918, and between 1939 and 1945. 
S. WOLF. 


THE SPIRIT OF CATALONIA. 


ONEST books on Spain are few and far between. We are given 
Hoes propaganda instead of history, ecclesiastical politics 

instead of an ecclesiastical polity. When the present Spanish 
tragedy is ended Castile will be in eclipse ; the condition of Catalonia 
too is infelicitous. We are repeatedly told of the state of Spain now, | 
but seldom given an opportunity for considering the permanent 
factors in the problem. Yet permanent factors exist. There is first the 
high central plateau, dominated by a warlike race of migratory 
shepherds, and the low-lying coast in the west, south and east, occupied 
by communities of fishermen and traders. For long periods “ Spain ” 
means only this maritime fringe, while the quarrelsome central tribes 
are too divided among themselves to be a danger to their neighbours. 
That is roughly the condition of the Peninsula under the Romans,.and, 
later, under the Moslems also. Then one of the central tribes grows 
more powerful, overwhelms its neighbours and falls upon the coast. 
This is the condition in Visigothic times, and again from the eleventh 
century to the end of the fifteenth. The coastal regions react. In the 
west an independent monarchy is formed, which gradually wrests the 
whole’ of modern Portugal from the Moslems, wins an empire overseas, 
and except for a brief interval (1580-1640) maintains its independence 
of the rest of the Peninsula. In the north-east, the Christian reaction 
does not come from within the Peninsula but from without. It was 
brought by Franks from across the Pyrenees, and rapidly extended 
west and south to include the Catalan-speaking trading communities, 
which eventually become a Mediterranean power, the Kingdom of 
Aragon, with self-governing dominions in the Balearic Isles, Sardinia, 
Sicily and Greece. Unfortunately the dynasty comes to an end, and the 
Catalans fail in 1412 (though the Portuguese had succeeded in 1385) in 
preventing a Castilian succession, and the crown of Aragon is inherited 
-by a prince of Castile. 

Thus the independent mercantile communities come under the 
crusading descendants of migratory shepherds. Both show a passionate 
desire for liberty, but differ in how it should be used. The Castilians 
have slowly driven south, and displaced the sedentary Moslem 
cultivators, turning their rich agricultural land over to grazing; and 
now, having inherited the overlordship of a people of merchants, the 
discovery of America falls to them too. But they miss a great oppor- 
tunity, and exclude the Catalans from trading with the New World on 
the pretext that they live on the wrong side of the Peninsula, on a 
coast infested with pirates. The Castilians prove to be great explorers, 
colonists, empire-builders (there are colonial towns in Latin America 
which are beautiful examples of architectural planning); but they 
prove to be better empire-builders in America than administrators in 
their own country, or in the lands which they had inherited in Europe. 
Having expelled the entire Jewish population, they find their financial 
problems completely insoluble. The gold of Peru and the silver of 
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Mexico had poured into Seville, with-a disastrous rise in prices ; but it 
quickly drained away to meet debts contracted with bankers in, 
Augsburg and Genoa, and the.Catalans, the only people in the Peninsula 
with a long tradition of overseas trade, were not consulted. The 
Crown was declared bankrupt, and the conquerors of Mexico and Peru | 
were obliged to abandon their gold and silver currency. Then, having 
ruined Andalucia agriculturally and Catalonia economically, they 
proceeded to alienate the Catalans spiritually by the drastic measures 
adopted against the separatists in 1640; Portugal, in that year, 
regained its independence, Catalonia lost it. The Age of Reason in 
Catalonia is, paradoxically, an age of darkness, in which there is 
nothing Catalan but the language, and that only heard in ballads and 
folk songs. The Romantic-period, however, saw the return of trade and 
industry, combined with the deliberate revival of the language, the 
production of poetry and music, leading to cultural and political 
separatism. 

That, approximately, is the background of Dr.- Trueta’s book,* . 
which is an historical meditation on his country’s past and an implicit 
declaration of faith in the future ; an essay, rather than a history in the 
strict sense, like that just published i in Mexico by F. Soldevila and P. 
Bosch-Gimpera.t The interest lies not sc much in the information 
given (though that is not easy to obtain, in English, in a reliable form), 
as in the fact that we are given it by a Catalan who is also an eminent ` 
surgeon. The medical and surgical methods of medieval Catalans are 
made alive for us. There is Arnau de Vilanova, with his surgical 
treatise De parte operativa, and the truss which he made for an agonised 
medieval pope suffering from stone, thereby improving the -strained 
relations existing at that time between the Kingdom of Aragon and 
the Holy See. We are shown Servet and his discovery of the pulmonary 
circulation, described casually in a highly heretical theological work, 
Christianismt restitutio (1546),in a chapter on the Holy Ghost ; Sibiude, 
whom Montaigne admired under the name of Sabonde, devoting to 
him one of the longest and most elaborate of his Essays and translating 
him into French—a difficult task, for Sibiude wrote in a language of 
his own made up of Catalan words with Latin endings. The greatest 
Catalan, however, was Vives, who, after achieving an honoured place 
among the humanists of the early sixteenth century and receiving the - 
degree of D.C.L. from the University of Oxford (1523), was involved in 


. the troubles caused by the divorce of Henry VIII from Catharine of . 


Aragon, and held in custody for six weeks. Afterwards, being safely at 


` Bruges, he declined to come back and undertake the Queen’s defence. 


His greatest work, De concordia et discordia in humano genere (1529), 

propounds the idea of a society of nations as the only remedy for wars, 
of aggression. A Spanish translation was published in Mexico as lately 

as 1940. Dr. Trueta does not forget another side of Vives’ activities in 

England. He came originally from Valencia, and in 1524 and 1525 was 

granted a licence in London to import fruit and wine, like many of 

“our Valencian contemporaries who still sell the fruit and wine of our 

country round Covent Garden.” 

Dr. Trueta approaches all the creative intellects in science and 
learning in the History of Catalonia from his own position as one of the 
creative intellects of modern surgery and’ the treatment of wounds. 
He is one of those distinguished Spanish republicans who have been 


* The Spirit of Catalonia. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. ~ 
+ História de Catalunya. Mexico. 1946. 
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driven into exile, and Oxford is fortunate to have secured his services. 
He has written a good book because he concentrates his attention on 
ideas, on the things of the mind’ with which his own mind is most 
familiar. He can discuss medieval sages and Renascence humanists 
because he too is trained in an academic “ discipline ” ; but he has 
also the experimental vision of a discoverer, and leads one to the 
threshold of a mind like that of Ramón Lull. 

Portugal has been referred to above, and a comparison between 
Portugal and Catalonia is instructive. It was the Master of Avis 
(afterwards King John I) who kept Portugal independent of Castile, 
and the navigators who gave it an empire ; but it was the poet Camoens 
who preserved the independence and greatness of Portugal in the 
world’s consciousness. Catalonia was united by its medieval kings, 
particularly James I, and its sailors also gave it overseas dominions 
and trade; but its poets came either too early or too late. Ausias 
March was too medieval, Verdaguer too nineteenth century, while of 
the poets who might have given Catalonia a great Renascence litera- 
ture, comparable with that of Spain or Portugal, Garrit (or Chariteo) 
wrote in Italian and Boscán in Castilian. Boscán had, at any rate, 
some of the qualifications ; he was not afraid of the new poetry or the 
Italian poetical forms, and he was not afraid of friendship. The first 
taught him all that a poet could learn from Italy ; the second brought 
him to Garcilaso de la Vega, through whom Renascence poetry 
became naturalised in Spain, and whose influence extended to Portugal 
and eventually to England. Boscán again by his admirable translation 
of The Courtier, that spirited Italian dialogue on the cultured man of 
the sixteenth century, laid the foundations of modern Spanish prose. 
It is strange that Dr. Trueta does not mention Boscán ; the reason 
is probably to be found in his leaning towards scientific thought which 
he feels to be his own ground. Most writers on Spain are not so cautious. 

The history of medieval Spain needs to be re-written by a group of 
men, one of them familiar with the history of science and others with 
medieval art, literature, commerce and political thought. Medieval 
people, Eileen Power used to say, are never more alive than when they 
are buying and selling. The medieval history of Catalonia is’ alive 
because that is precisely what the documents show them doing ; 
trading, sailing their ships, making their maps (the maps used by the 
Portuguese navigators were originally Catalan), and discussing their 
political and commercial affairs in representative parliaments ; with a 
king who was not an absolute monarch, and whose crown, the “ Crown 
of Aragon,” was the link by which all the Catalan overseas dominions 
were united. He was a king, too, who could be civilised, and could 
order a special guard of Catalan archers for the Acropolis at Athens, 
not because it was a good fortress but because, as he said, it was 
beautiful. j 

l J. B. TREND. 


` A VISIT TO NORWAY. 


T is, perhaps, regrettable that I visited Norway after touring 
J Sweden, but it may be an advantage that I am writing these re- 
flections in the gay capital of prosperous Czechoslovakia. Con- 
trasts with the confidence, comfort, lights, cheerfulness, wealth, glam- 
our of packed shops of neutral Sweden were painfully obvious. Even 
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the railway carriage sleeper, and the bag containing a few sandwiches, 

seemed like the property of the poorer sister ; the country houses were | 
now obviously not Swedish, for they seemed-uncared for, unpainted, 

less tidily built. The Swedish tableau was a study.of homes carefully 

and efficiently designed, lovingly maintained for the visit of the 

wealthy aunt from Stockholm. The homes seemed ostentatiously 

ready for an unexpected guest. ' i : 

Arriving about eighteen months after the cessation of hostilities I 
anticipated that Oslo would be in the active process of repair, and 
I was disappointed; on stepping out of the main railway station, 
to find evidence of little cleaning up of the rubbish inevitable in the 
arduous struggle of war. Having spent same weeks in Stockholm and 
near the Arctic Circle, by the impressively developed Gulf of Bothnia, 
I had happily forgotten the stern realities of the taxi-cab position in 
austere London or the eclectic British provinces. I was to be brought 
back to “ life ” by Oslo, where I succeeded in inducing the driver of a ` 
ramshackle sole visible vehicle to take me to the hotel. The reception 
clerks were surprised by my suggestion that accommodation had long 
been reserved for me. While the local authorities were studying the 
meaning of official letters stating that accommodation had been 
“booked, I walked down the main street towards the royal palace, 
to be reminded of the picture of goods-less Berlin in the previous 
July. - One shop boasted a few attractive white fur hats and men’s 
walking sticks. Another store offered several pieces of new-looking 
but pretty furniture. A third window contained expensive, but in- 
ferior-looking, boots and shoes. The walk of the people provided a 
sad surprise after that in Stockholm: it seemed wistful, apathetic. 
In nearby Stockholm there was briskness, vigour, assurance. On 
my return the hotel receptionist obliged by offering a room, and said 
that a letter had since been received by messenger from the Foreign 
Office commandeering the room already allotted to me. 

Socialist Norway is ruled by one of the youngest Cabinets in Europe, 
and many members are in their thirties. But, significant of a change 
little realised in certain circles in Great Britain is the fact that nearly 
all the Ministers were concerned in National Resistance during the grim 
years, and that accordingly they have a more intimate approach to 
passionate Socialism than groups which enjoyed the comparative 
comfort of unoccupied London’s restaurants and hotels, far from 
Gestapo agents. The Prime Minister, M. Einar Gerhardsen, forty-nine, 
self-educated, former Oslo municipality employee, and the Foreign 
Minister, M. Halvard Lange, intellectual, suffered indescribable 
privations under the Nazi heel, courageously collaborated with the 
despised allies, and had to pay dire penalties. Incidentally, it is a 
matter for sorrow that a man of M. Lange’s calibre should be a native _ 
of a State with three million inhabitants instead of the citizen of a 
Great Power, where his natural gifts, exceptional cultural experience, 
and wide knowledge would be as helpful to the world as were the 
adventures of his forefathers a thousand years ago. He is at ease in 
the common European languages, thus possessing ah advantage 
- enjoyed by few of the other Norwegian Ministers. 

Most people spoke to me philosophically of the serious food and 
clothes situation, but did not grumble. Before the Hitler war Norway 
imported about 40 per cent. of her requirements. During the war 
the rations rose to about 1,500. calories, supplemented a little by 
purchases on the black market and gifts from Sweden and Denmark. 
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To-day nearly every commodity is included in the current rationing 
system. Flour has been increased to 250 grams daily, fat to 50 grams of 
butter or margarine. Adults are technically entitled to 4 litre of milk 

_daily. Rice, spices, -eggs, are not’to be seen in the shops: Meat is 
scarce. i : i f 

A ration of 200 grams of chopped meat or 250 grams of meat with . 
bone is technically distributed two or three times a month. However, 
it is not easy to find so much meat in the shops. What little there 

- is consists chiefly of whale or horse (or pony) meat. In practice meat 
is available monthly or bi-monthly in 200 grams of whale-meatballs, 
pony-sausages, or sausage containing a mixture of the meat of both 
animals. There is also a small extra ration of horse sausage, for use ` 
in sandwiches. I was officially informed that lamb, veal, pork or beef 
are non-existent for constimers in the cities. The situation is even 
more difficult in the summer, when milk, cheese and butter are plenti- 
ful, for-herds are grazing in the mountains and not being slaughtered. 
I was assured that the meat shortage is eased by good. catches of 
fish during the summer. For an indifferent three-course meal in a 
restaurant I paid on two succeeding days 13s. and 18s. The luncheons 
were less satisfying or attractive than any I had tasted in Europe's 

_ various capitals, allied or enemy, in 1945 and 1946. ; 

Boots and shoes are scarce. Ration books were issued in January, 

1946. Three shoe coupons could technically be used immediately, 

but. for leather shoes with leather soles five coupons were required. 

The fourth coupon became available on April Ist, and the fifth on 

October 1st. This meant that one did not get a pair of leather-soled 

shoes before October 1st.‘ Only two coupons are required for shoes 
with rubber soles, slippers, goloshes and three for snowboots. Many 
people used two and three coupons for these and were unable to buy 
leather-soled shoes in October. One coupon per person is available for 

- resoling. In January, 1946, 300 points were. issued for clothing, and 
in June 240 more, to be “ used indefinitely.” But this is less than it 
seems, for women need for a winter coat 200 points, for a spring coat 
175, while men need for a winter coat 275 points, for a jacket (lined) 
126,.for a-vest 30, for trousers 84. And clothes have been scarce for 
six years. 

Norway’s war losses have been grim, will take years to make good. 
In October 1945 the Government submitted a preliminary statement 
of the reparation claim against Germany, which totals 15,295 million 

‘kroner based on the value of 1938, or 3,740 million dollars (at a rate of 
exchange of 4-090). Based on the present krone value the claim: 
amounts to 21,291 million kroner (4,838 million dollars). Moreover, the 
largest case of economic compensation in ‘Norway's history awaits 
solution. Norway has now.placed vast orders for ships, hopes to use 
her enormous “ frozen ” credits in the next four or five years in yards 
in the United States and in Great Britain. After the invasion on 
April 9th, 1940, the Government requisitioned the whole Merchant 
Fleet, except vessels that had fallen into enemy hands, about 1,000, 
of about 4,000,000 gross tons, 6,000,000 deadweight tons. The ships 
were managed by The Norwegian Shipping & Trade Mission (Nortra- 
ship) and kept under requisition until September 30th, 1945. Impover- 
ishment during the war is reflected in the national income. In 1939 
this was estimated at 4,738 million kroner, in-1943 at 4,218 million 
kroner, and in 1945 well below 4,000 million kroner. During the 
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occupation, of course, from 30 to 40 per cent. of the national income 
“went ” to the Germans:.. g 
At the general election the Labour Party secured for the first time 
an absolute majority in the Storting by gaining 76 of a total of 150 
seats. The strength of the parties is now as follows: Labour, 76, as 
against 70 in the last Storting ; Conservative, 25, against 36; Liberal, 


‘20, against 23; Christian People’s, 8, against 2; Communists, II, 


against o; “ Farmers,” Io, against 18; and Samfundspariett .(Com- 
munity Party), now o, against I. The (bourgeois, Socialist and Com- 
munist) coalition formed after the Liberation under M. Gerhardsen 
was, after the general election in October 1945, replaced by a Labour 
Government, also under Gerhardsen. In foreign policy there seems 
general agreement among the parties. Norway, I am assured, is not 
likely to join any “ bloc ” which may be said to be directed against 
any one State or group of States, is rather inclined to place all her hopes 
in the United Nations Organisation. On economic policy there is, of 
course, wide divergence of view, and any decisive move by Labour 
towards the realisation of its plans for the introduction of a wider 
measure of economic democracy would be strenuously opposed. One 
woman sits in the Cabinet, eight women in the Storting, and three 
women professors. teach in the University of Oslo. A 
Oslo’s taxi-cabs are mentioned here because they indicate the path- 
etic and serious shortage of comforts assumed as part of normal life 
in Stockholm. Even for the royal audience I discovered, to my horror, 
that the oft-promised cab was not a certainty but almost a myth. 
Indeed, a woman travelling to the railway station was claiming her 
right in the ancient vehicle, to the first part of the journey. Accordingly, 
I decided that, after all, it would be safer to walk the twelve minutes. 
But halfway along the wide attractive avenue I became alarmed that 
I might reach the King in time to make the visit like an Oslo appoint- 
ment (the local saying has it, “ If I don’t come to-day, I will come 
to-morrow ”). I stood, therefore, in the middle of the road and 
commandeered the first approaching vehicle. It proved to be a furni- 
ture van, well-loaded with ancient tables and remnants of one-time 
chairs. The driver appeared uninterested in my claim for help, re- 
quested as I was being received by his monarch. But, in the emergency, 
I decided to avoid any nonsense. He understood my requirements 
better when I opened the side door, bodily lifted the young occupant 
of the second seat, placed him behind the driver, and directed, ‘‘ The 
Royal Palace.” i 
King Haakon had been discussing the Soviet-Norwegian situation 
with his retiring Ambassador, on leave from Moscow. Accordingly, 
I was shown in at I1-43 instead of 11-40. In the ante-chamber were 
already the head of the Oslo garrison, the chief of the National Opera, . 
and the Swiss envoy, due to see the King after me, respectively, at 
II-50, noon and 12-10 p.m. Although aged seventy-four he suggests 
the gay vitality and elastic freshness of a man half his years. He 
laughed cheerfully over certain national problems. Rebuilding, 
particularly in the north where the retreating Germans destroyed 
homes and villages in an-area equal to Belgium, confronts the Govern- 
ment with difficult questions. The King feels this reconstruction is 
more urgent than the replacement of schools and houses in the capital. 
Not at all certain about the degree of freedom enjoyed by religion in ` 
Russia, he proclaims that “ faith is an indispensable anchorage for 
the people of the world.” He was pleased at my, telling him that, an 
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hour previously, the Norwegians’ ruler had been described to me 
-by the literary-looking and charming-voiced .Soviet Ambassador as 
“Democrat number one in’a democratic country.” Indeed, after 
Cabinet meetings at which, of course, the, King™presides, there is a 
monthly luncheon and members are free not to attend if they ‘write 
saying they have a business appointment. * 

In assessing the overall situation, a speech by Gerhardsen, broad- 
cast on September 24th, 1945, just before the election, affords imagin- 
ative, stimulating reflection: ‘‘ There is a Chinese adage which says 
that ‘A son does not notice whether or not his mother is beautiful.’ 
I think we may say of ourselves that we do not give way to despond- 
. ency because the war has left its scars in many places. We are above 
all glad that we have got our country back and that it is all our own 
again. And if we apply our will and our strength to the task Norway 
shall become a better home for Norwegians than she has ever been 
before.” 

GEORGE BILAINKIN. 


TURKS AND ARABS. 


N spite of Atatiirk and his Western, reforms the general slogan 

in Turkey is still “ Tamam Tamam ” (Steady, steady). This prin- 

ciple is also valid for political developments. Though nothing is 
precipitated, it is possible to analyse symptoms and make some 
safe predictions. The symptoms point to an increasingly close co- 
operation between Ankara and the Arab world in preparation cf 
something which is not ‘exactly a love union, as every politically 
conscious Turk will admit, but which promises a fairly stable mariage 
de convenance. 

For centuries the Arab countries were closely linked with the Otto- 
man Empire. As a Great Power Great Britain was interested in the 
preservation of that crumbling supernational sovereignty. However, 
Turkey sided with Germany in the first world war. Lawrence succeeded 
in separating the Arab peoples from Constantinople by promises of 
independence, and incited them to successful revolts. The Turks 
as a nation do not easily forget. To this day they have not really 
forgiven the “ betrayal ” of their former Arab subjects. If Islam lost 
its supremacy almost without any resistance in the new Turkish 
„State, it is to a considerable extent due to disappointment about the 
Arabs. Why—so the very realistic Turks asked themselves—should 
they maintain the Caliphate and bear the high costs involved ? “ God’s 
Shadow on Earth ” was a pleasant-sounding title. As had been seen, 
however, the shadow of the Sultan-Caliph was not even capable of 
compelling the so-called “ believers ’’ to join Turkey as comrades in 
arms. After the abolition of the Caliphate the gulf between Turks 
and Arabs grew rapidly. The latter remained strict followers of 
Mohammed. In Turkey, However, religion became a private affair 
and was even deleted from the school curriculum. In some neighbour- 
ing countries Atatiirk’s reforms found only gradual and limited recog- 
nition. It is significant for the East that the lay system had its loop- 
holes. Only to a Mohammedan Turk, as a citizen of the first order, 
were all careers open. 

Mustafa Kemal Atatürk, the prophet of modern Turkey, had 
officially requested his people “ to turn inwards and then turn their 
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backs on the Arab states.” Within the Mohammedan world Turkey’s 
relationship to the remoter Indian Islam was a far better one. Ankara 
` gratefully remembers that the Indian Mohammedans successfully 
pleaded in London for recognition of the Kemalist republic. In 1937 
the Turks became partners in the Sadabad pact, which had a similar 
significance for the Middle East as the Balkan Entente for South- 
` Eastern Europe (non-aggression, mutual guarantee of frontiers, etc.). 
Only one Arab state, Iraq, was among the signatories of this agreement ; 
the other three—Iran, Afghanistan and Turkey—were Mohammedan 
but not Arab. With none of her Asiatic neighbours were Turkey’s 
relations better than with Iran. A few Arab princes vainly courted 
the Turkish republic, whose international prestige rose steadily. The 
then Emir Abdullah received a ceremonial welcome in Ankara in ` 
1937. His project of a united Palestine under his rule as king was, 
however, cold-shouldered with Oriental politeness. 

Kemalist teaching included the “ Emancipation of the Eastern 

people.” In 1936 the question of independence for Syria and the Leb- 
anon reached a more practical stage. The Turks took advantage of 
France’s weakening position in Europe. Under pressure they achieved 
that Hatay (Sandshak of Alexandretta)—with a Turkish majority 
but ‘vital for Syrian trade—became on November 28th, 1937, an 
autonomous republic, though dominated in practice by the Turks. 
Thus artificially created, the existence of this dwarf state endured only 
until June 28th, 1939.- In accordance with an agreement with France, 
. the contested territory was incorporated into the Turkish republic 
as the 63rd Vilayet. Syria has not yet forgotten this “ stab-in-the- 
back ” even before her own national birth. 

As we have learned from the well-known Istanbul journalist Yalcin, 
Hitler promised Turkey not only the Caucasus but Egypt, Syria, Iran 
and Palestine in return for an alliance. This ehticement made little 
impression in Ankara, since the preservation of national homogeneity 
was preferred to the former conglomeration with all its perils. Yet 
certain circles were not so disinclined towards the idea of a rebirth of 
the empire. When the secret organisation “ Grey Wolf” was dis- 
covered, it was found that its aims included a Turkoman Empire 
comprising all Arab states. Among the members of this illegal union 
were some high Turkish officers. 

It was not wholly without malicious joy that the Turks acknowledged 
some stabs in the back from the Arab side during World War II, this 
time aimed against Britain:- Rashid Ali’s unsuccessful Iraq revolt, 
the dubious neutrality of certain Egyptian circles favourably inclined’ 
towards Hitler and Mussolini, Amin el Husseini’s Mohammedan S.S., 
etc. In July 1945 Ankara issued démentis of the rumours that Turkey 
was prepared to cede the districts of Kars and Ardahan to Russia in 
exchange for Syrian Aleppo, a complicated international bargain. 
The Turks asserted that they did not wish to have any Arabs within 
their frontiers. It cannot be said that the Turkish Government was at 
first very favourably disposed towards the Arab League ; too much 
Arab influence in the Middle East was undesirable. Besides, they 
feared the influx of foreign reactionary tendencies into their own 
nation which might not have sufficiently absorbed its modern teaching. 

In the last phase of the war, Turkey no longer sabotaged a limited 
transit of Jews migrating to Palestine; in the view of radical Arabs 

__she was concerned to prevent too strong an Arab majority there. 
Even extremists, however, credited the Turks with positive support 
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of Amin el Husseini. The notorious Mufti of Jerusalem fled to his 
patron Hitler via Ankara and Istanbul. El Husseini’s and Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s agents and other members of the German Orient 
espionage took their route to practically all their destinations via the 
Sandshak Hatay, which had become Turkish to no small extent through 
British goodwill. f 
The post-war development has led to a hitherto insoluble crisis 
between Moscow and Ankara and to Turkey’s close alignment to the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers. Increasing Turkish influence in the Middle 
East means to-day automatically a more pro-British tendency. An- 
kara’s new Arab policy, too, must be regarded in this light. Should 
Pandit Nehru’s plan for a pan-Asiatic platform with a point against 
London be successful, the Turkish voice- will hardly be audible. In 
the event of a gradual easing of the tension between Great Britain 
and the East, however, Inönü will doubtless hold a vital intermediary 
position: Fear of Russia drives Turkey towards ever closer collabora- 
tion with her Arab neighbours, though she is undoubtedly aware of 
various dangers. All Arab states are dominated by the theocratic and 
the feudal system, of which the former has just been eliminated in 
Turkey, while the latter is not yet wholly abolished. Both still have 
some attraction for Turkish circles and may gain a new hold through 
closer contact with thé surrounding Mohammedan world. It appears, 
however, that Ankara would rather run this risk than that of seeing 
the Arab sphere under Soviet influence. The recent measures taken 
towards a stronger suppression of Leftist elements in Turkey must have 
been met with approval by the neighbouring rulers in the South. 
Despite all ideological differences, the Turks did not consider a gradual 
inclination of the Arab League or of any other power constellation of 
the Arabs towards Moscow as impossible. Pro-Egyptian Soviet broad- 
casts approving the Cairo attitude (independence and Sudan) arelistened 
to with anxiety. Inönü’s Government desires to make its influence 
felt in Arab politics, if only to lessen the danger in their eyes of a future 
, pro-Russian development. i 
That this tendency is widespread is shown by Dr. Rüstü Aras’ latest 
project. Aras was Atatiirk’s Foreign Minister for fourteen years and 
was regarded as the chief builder of the Turkish-Russian friendship. 
_ Only about two years ago he advocated an alliance between Ankara 
and Moscow on the London-Ankara model. To-day, Atatiirk’s most 
‘intimate adviser considers that the time for such an alliance is past. 
His idea is that of a third world block comprising Great Britain, France, 
Greece and the Arab countries. Fundamentally Aras has never been 
a friend of the Arabs. A statement by Azzam Pasha (General Secre- 
tary of the Arab League) made on January 6th, 1946, has been widely 
quoted in Ankara’s diplomatic world and in the Turkish press: “... In 
the name of these principles the Arabs will fight with equal vigour 
against Western capitalism and Soviet communism . . . Soviet com- 
munism preaches the liberation of all classes, but shows its real in- 
tentions in the policy it pursues towards Turkey and Iran... .” How- 
ever, Turkey sees very clearly all the unsettled difficulties and jealcusies 
inside the Arab world. She is therefore even more concerned with 
a good relationship to individual countries than to the League itself, 
the aims of which are negative rather than positive. 
Turkey and Iraq are still formally bound by the terms of the Sadabad 
pact, but they concluded a new agreement on March zgth, 1946, 
which provides for close collaboration in cultural, economic and 
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security questions. General Nuri Pasha es Said was invited to Ankara 
for the negotiations and signature, but he failed to reach a common 
line in view of the Kurd danger. The Kurds are a primitive but martial 
tribe of nomads living in the triangle formed by the frontiers of Turkey, 
Iraq and Iran. Iraq adheres to the most drastic methods which 
Turkey used to favour, although to-day by improving the Kurds’ 
economic position she is more inclined towards an amicable solution 
by which she hopes to counter the intensive Soviet propaganda most 
effectively. 

The autumn of 1945 brought a royal visitor to Turkey: King 
Farouk of Egypt anchored his yacht in the port of Mersin, and soon 
after diplomatic negotiations began. Egypt’s young and ambitious 
King is interested in a Turkish-Egyptian block, while Turkey, in her 
turn, desires first of all a final and amicable settlement of Anglo- 
Egyptian relations, which will guarantee stability and safety in her 
rear. Cairo regards Ankara as a barrier against the possibility of Russ- 
- ian aggression and Communist infiltration. On these pillars is to rest 
the social and economic system of the past. These principles, however, . 
are in many ways opposed to the Turkish system, particularly to the 
proposed land reform. Whether or not the Turks will be prepared to 
make concessions in this also remains to be seen. X 

On March 6th, 1946, the Turkish Government recognised the inde- 
pendence of Syria and the Lebanon. The relationship between Beirut 
and Ankara remains strained. Soviet propaganda invited Syria to 
take up a more aggressive attitude in the Hatay question, while Turkey 
offers Syria and the other Arab states the unrestricted use of Alexan- 
dretta harbour. She is also prepared to grant visa facilities and other 
Syrian requests so far as they do not violate her own vital interests. 
‘The .Turkish mission to Transjordan stopped in Beirut and discussed 
various problems ; but Al Ahram, the leading Syrian paper, has stated 
that all the disputes ,between the two Mohammedan countries can 
only be removed after Hatay has been returned to Syria. 

The Turkish Transjordan delegation which arrived in Amman at 
the beginning of December was led by Feridun Erkin, Secretary General ` 
of the Foreign Office and a prominent diplomat. They were given a 
royal welcome. Abdullah returned to the capital from his palatial 
winter residence by the Jordan to greet them. The official mission of 
the Turks was merely a gesture of courtesy to congratulate Abdullah 
on his coronation as King of Transjordan. In actual fact, however,. 
‘other matters were discussed. King Abdullah accepted an invitation 
to Turkey, where he was probably trying to gain support for an ex- 
pansion of his realm—at least the addition of Arab Palestine in the 
event of a partition. It can be assumed that deaf Inönü has been 
somewhat less hard of hearing than in 1937. During King Abdullah’s 
visit the Turkish-Transjordan Pact of Friendship was concluded and 
signed. 

The fact that Turkey is interested in rallying all those countries of 
the Middle East which desire to, maintain the status quo is borne out, 
by two recent official utterances. Foreign Minister Hasan Saka told 
a Syrian paper and the Istanbul daily Cumhuriyet that he was aiming 
at pacts with the Levant republics (Syria and Lebanon) as well as 
Transjordan and Palestine based on that concluded with Iraq. On 
this occasion he repeated his Alexandretta offer. On November rst, 
1946, the new Parliament was opened by Ismet Inönü in the presence 
of Sir David Kelly, the British ambassador. The President, who is 
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in the habit of carefully weighing his words, expressed himself Tay 
in favour of closer relations with Egypt, the Lebanon, Syria and all 
other Arab countries. Never before had the relationship with Turkey’s 
neighbours in the South received such emphasis in the speech of a 
President to the Grand National Assembly. Diplomatic experts in- 
terpret Inönü’s words as opening a new chapter in Ankara’s foreign 
policy. 

As the development of Egypt clearly shows, Arab nationalism is 
insolubly bound up with Islam renascence. Will the Turks agree to 
religious concessions in the interests of their new line? Fantastic as 
this may seem to-day, it is not impossible, in view of the frequent 
surprise turns in Ankara’s policy, that the Turks will one day consider 
another Caliph crown in Istanbul not too high a price to pay for in- 
creased influence in the East: 

A. J. FISCHER. 


ICONS. 


N Clark’s Travels, published in London in 1811, you can see a 
[strange illustration of the Virgin Mary with three hands and two 

naked hermits whose beards sweep the ground. The description 
runs: “ Barbarous idols highly venerated throughout Russia.” Such 
an interpretation, of course, only shows the author’s misconception on 
this particular subject. The image of the Virgin Mary “ with three 
hands ?’—like Buddha with eight hands—is purely symbolical. The 
legend of “ Virgin Mary with three hands ” is based on the martyrdom 
of Saint John of Damascus, who wrote vigorous denunciations against 
the misdeeds of the Church of his time and was punished by his hand 
being cut off. He hung his cut hand on the image of St. Mary, fervently 
praying to her, and by miracle his hand returned to his body. The 
picture of the two hermits is also symbolic. It aims to convince the 
onlooker that these saints spent many years in the desert for the 
purpose of devotion, and therefore neglected all earthly matters such 
as the trimming of their beards. 

So much for the past. Recently there took place in London an 
exhibition of Koptic icons, which for the non-expert visitor could 
seem also “ barbarous idols ” ; yet it attracted numerous visitors, was 
officially opened by the Egyptian Ambassador, and had to be extended 
far beyond the time arranged. During the last war the British Museum, 
which possesses a good collection of icons, deemed it valuable enough 
to remove it to the country. What is actually an icon? The word 
“ Icon ”—“ Eicon ”—is Greek and means “image of a face.” To 
produce an icon one needs a seasoned wooden plank about two centi- 
metres thick with additional reinforcements across so that it will not 
warp. On the most ancient icons one finds linen evenly glued to the 
plank. A hot mixture of chalk, gelatine and water, called leucas, is 
spread on the plank or on the linen glued to the plank. When cooled 
down this mixture becomes stone hard and is thoroughly polished. A 
contoured design of the needed image is sketched on the surface with 
a very sharp needle, or one punctuates the design on a sheet of paper 
spread over the leucas ground and sprays it with a very thin charcoal 
. powder. Distemper paints are dissolved in the yolk of an egg, honey 
and kvas, a sour Russian drink. 

The plank is now ready and the painter can start his work. The 
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background on the icons and haloes of saints are covered with gold 
laid on the “ poliment ” (a sort of reddish clay), the latter being - 
dissolved on putrid white of an egg and alcohol, sometimes on garlic 
juice. When dry it should be polished with a curved piece of Ahat 
stone till the surface gets glossy. The icon completed, its surface is 
covered with “ firniss ’’—linseed oil boiled with amber and different 
herbs. This firnissing has its drawbacks; it protects the paint from 
contact with air on the one hand, but it absorbs the dust and soot 
from burning tapers. This makes the firniss darken as well as the 
colouring of icons and the gold. Hence the erroneous opinion that tlie 
‘icons are usually dark. Very often in the process of cleaning, after the 
strata of the dark firniss is removed, the original colour, full of light, 
radiance, serenity and beauty, appears. A group of icon painters now 
in Europe, consisting of less than a dozen people, are reviving the 
Byzantine tradition of icon Dames and apply in their art the 
technique described above. 

Much has been written about the origin of the icon.  One-theory is - 
that it originated in ancient Egypt: It was a habit to place on the face 
of the mummy the portrait of the deceased person, such as we see in 
the portraits of the second century in many European museums. ‘A 
similar portrait was usually kept in the house of his family. These 
portraits became objects of worship. The early Christian Church 
applied these habits to the deceased martyrs, Fathers of the Church, 
righteous men and women of the primitive Christian community. 
Though they were not yet canonised by the Church Councils, their 

‘memory was held in reverence throughout the parish, especially on 
anniversaries, later on the day of their canonisation or the unveiling of 
their relics. Gregory the Great is said to have placed in his chapel the 
images of his deceased parerits and even his own, but only heads of 
the deceased were hallowed. Gradually, with the expansion of 
Christianity, the cult of deceased martyrs spread widely. The Christian 
community in crypts and catacombs sent prayers to their images ; 
people in distress asked deceased saints to be mediators between the 
living and God. By and by their portraits—the icons—passed from 
private chapels into the churches. The second theory of its origin 
brings it to the beginnings of ancient Hellas. Rich in stones, Hellas 
cultivated chiefly sculpture and mosaics. When the ancient world and 
its conceptions gave way to Christianity the latter took over with: the 
religion the objects of Worship, bringing them from three to two 

- dimensions only. Hence the icon derives from its antique origin the 

seemingly sculptured folds of the robes of the saints or shadowless 
mosaic figures. 

The images of gods and goddesses were replaced by images of Christ 
and that of the Virgin Mary ; the cult of heroes by the cult of saints: 
In Christianity the Virgin Mary took the place of the Egyptian Isis, in 
Syria that of Astarte, in Asia Minor of Artemis, in Byzantium that of 
Athene. Owing to the close contacts of Byzantium under the Emperor 
Constantine with Palestine, and to the fact of Syrian and Egyptian 
monks settling on the shores of the Bosphorus, the spiritual links 
between Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt and Byzantium, and the 
intercourse of cultural and spiritual values and traditions between 
these countries, is easy to understand. 

The early images of Christ bear the mark of the country of their 
origin ; hence the different type of representation. The Palestine type 
has dark’ wavy hair. The Syrian type, with parted hair, according to 
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the habits of Nazarenes, and dark pointed beard is described in a letter 
of the Roman Governor Lentulus to the Emperor Tiberius. This type 
is akin to the mosaic of the eleventh century in the Berlin Museum. 
The Byzantine type of Christ with fair hair and rounded beard. recalls 
the Olympic Zeus. The representations of the Virgin Mary also bear 
the characteristics of the country of origin. According to a legend the 
Evangelist Luke painted the first Icon of the Virgin Mary. In the Kiev 
Academy of Theology was an icon of the Virgin Mary (fifth century) 
which, according to another legend, was a copy and was brought to 
Constantinople by Saint Pulheria from the East. This icon is painted 
in encaustic manner (wax) and suggests a Semitic type. At the begin- 
ning of the eighth century the Paulician sect objected to all novelties 
introduced at that time in icon painting. The Emperor Leo III; 
wishing on the one hand to subdue the arrogance of the Churcli, and 
on the other to weaken Judaism and Islam, backed the Paulicians. 
The Iconoclast crusade against the icons lasted over a hundred years. 
In 842 the Nicean Church Council restored the worship of Icons ; but 
as a result of this struggle it underwent a change. Henceforward it does 
not represent different types of Christ and the Virgin Mary—such as 
“ Egyptian ” or “ Syrian ”—but simply an abstract ideal. The icon 
is only the spirit, a glimpse of the Glory, an anticipation of Paradise. 
In this Paradise there is no day, no night, no time, no space. ‘The 
bodies are no more earthly and therefore do not cast shadows. The 
disproportion between the figures of the saints and the background is 
of no importance. 

When in 988 Russia embraced Christianity, together with the new 
creed a flood of Greek monks, translators of the Scriptures and icon 
painters came from Byzantium. Accepting the new religion, the 
Russians accepted the icons while modifying their interpretation. If 
the Byzantine icon in general interprets theological ideas, the Russian 
icon is but a symbol of these ideas. It is no longer emotional: a 
dramatic, earthly interpretation of an episode in the life of the saint 
would weaken its abstract and even sacred character. Though foreign 
to the Russian spirit, these saints on the icon have no significance as 
portraits. They become a symbol, having a liturgical and even a 
. sacramental purpose. The Russian icon painter responded strongly to 
the rhythm of Byzantine images. For some time he copied obediently 
the antique folds of the robes, Roman atriums, temples and mountains 
which do not exist in the Russian plains. This foreign influence lasted 
till the fifteenth century, when the Russian art of icon painting gave 
the world the best Russian icon painter, the monk Andreas Rublew, 
pupil of Theophanus the Greek. Till lately only two icons painted by 
him were known to exist, the “ Holy Trinity ” and ‘‘ The Virgin Mary 
of Vladimir.” But in recent years the Moscow restoration workshops 
discovered in old churches and cemeteries many half-ruined paintings, 
and after their restoration claimed to have discovered about twenty 
more of his masterpieces. Icon painting in Russia was mostly centred 
in monasteries. Gradually several schools became famous, some before 
the Tartar invasion, others after. These centres were Novgorod, Pskow, 
Suzdal, Moscow and the northern regions. The rich merchant family of 
Stroganow, playing the rôle of Mæcenas like the Fuggers, succeeded in 
creating their own school of painting, and many icons of that school 
are highly valued by connoisseurs. 

Greece, Rome, Byzantium, Old Serbia, Russia, Ukraine, Georgia, 
Bulgaria, Armenia, interpreted their Christian ideas of Deity in icons, 
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which have a transcendental value in the life of individuals and.nations. 
They are not “barbarous idols” but a supreme art. Schopenhauer said: 
“The approach to great masterpieces is similar to the approach to 
Their Majesties—you must stand and reverently wait till they speak 
to you.” To admire and study an icon is not enough ; you must wait 
till it speaks to you and Reveals its serene beauty. 

ARA DE KOROSTOVETZ. 


*“*PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC BULGARIA.” 


É ITLER’S campaign of 1941 may be regarded as a last des- 
He fling to maintain the Drang nach Osten against odds 
that were rapidly lengthening. Its ignominious failure opened 
the way for the new Drang nach Westen. The West-East movement of 
the past 250 years has been arrested ; the world may well stand on the 
threshold of a renewal of an East-West movement of men and ideas. 
There is nothing in Soviet policy so far to suggest that the East-West 
movement is likely to take the form of armed aggression ‘or military 
conquest. In general, the social and economic system of the Soviet 
Union, offering—as it does—almost unlimited possibilities of internal 
development, is hardly subject to those specific stimuli which dictated 
expansionist policies to capitalist Britain in the nineteenth century, 
and may dictate such policies to the capitalist United States in the 
twentieth.” 
The above extract from Professor E. H. Carr’s The Soviet Impact on 
the Western World may serve as apposite preface to any article about 


Bulgaria, situated on the direct lines of approach overland from the. 


West to the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, whether via Albania or 
Hungary ; well suited for use.as a base for the bombing of important 
centres of population and industry in the Soviet Union; and linked to 


the Soviet Union by long-standing cultural, religious, and emotional | 


links, now reinforced by ideological links, between the Bulgarian and 
the Russian peoples. 
It may serve to explain why Bulgaria, although she was unquestion- 


ably the most inactive of all the “ satellites ” on behalf of the Axis ~ 


Powers, and became subsequently perhaps the most active, in propor- 
tion to her powers, against the Axis Powers, has come up against such 
an attitude of open hostility on the part of Great Britain and, even 
more, of the United States. The generally prevalent lack of information 
about, and lack of interest in, Bulgarian affairs among the British 
people has made it possible for British Government spokesmen and 
journalists to secure public acquiescence in that unjustifiable attitude 
by gross misrepresentation of the situation in Bulgaria. Thus, for 
example, Mr. Hector McNeil, speaking in the House of Commons on 
October 23rd last, on the eve of the Bulgarian general election, de- 
scribed Bulgaria as being “ subject to a reign of terror exercised by the 
Government-controlled militia,” and advanced in support of his charge 
_the allegation that “ not long ago a member of the Bulgarian Govern- 
> ment admitted that as many as 40,000 people were in political imprison- 
. ment.at one time.” The quotation here used by Mr. McNeil was in-fact 
a misquotation from a speech which I had heard delivered in Plovdiv 
on October 15th by the Provisional President of Bulgaria, Vasil 
Kolarov, who is, incidentally, not a member of the Bulgarian Govein- 
ment. In that speech Vasil Kolarov referred to “ lying AER setin 
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circulation abroad by -the “ Opposition ” to the effect that 40,000 
political prisoners were under detention, and stated categorically that 
there had never at any time since the overthrow of'the Fascist régime 
been anything like that number under detention on charges of a political 
~character, and that ‘of the 927 persons actually under detention on 
-such charges at that.time,-not one was there on account of his or her 
political convictions or activities—they were there for breaking the 
law. And I may add, on the basis of what I heard said from the 
k Opposition ” platforms, and of what I saw printeďd`in the “ Opposi- 
tion ” newspapers, that the Bulgarian law is in certain respects more 
lenient than ours. 

As regards the alleged “ terrorisation ” of “ Opposition ” candidates 
and electors by the militia (which we would call the police), I read for 
myself a long statement by Georgi Dimitrov (who is not. without 
influence, of course) in this connection which appeared in all the 
Government parties’ newspapers on October 1st. In`this statement, 
which dealt with many matters, there was a definite warning that 
“the task of the administration and of the People’s Militia is not to 
secure a majority for the Government, but to guarantée a 100 per cent. 
free manifestation of the people’s will in these elections,” and that the 
militiamen must “ show discipline and firmness ” in the face of antici- 
pated provocation by the “ Opposition ” for the purpose of discrediting 
the elections. Here again I may add, from my personal experience 
(which ‘was common to that of all the other independent foreign 
observers there), that the “ Opposition ” was not “ terrorised ” in any 
way. The fact that’they secured a 30 per cent. vote, i.e., a vote of close 
on a million and a quarter, hardly fits in with the statement made in 
Parliament on November 12th by Mr. Mayhew, that “ it needs courage 
to be an Opposition leader, or to vote for the Opposition, in Bulgaria.” 
Mr. Mayhew quoted certain figures of alleged cases of beating-up and 
killing of members of the “ Opposition,” admitting that they had “ not 
been substantiated,” but assuring the House that they were “ being 
investigated.” Yet when I had occasion, ten days later, to speak with 
Anton Yugov, the Minister of the Interior, who is always easily accessi- 
ble and ready to show genuine investigators anything they wish to see, 
I found that no representative of the British Government had been to 
see him in relation to the allegations just mentioned (which were not 
_ merely exaggerations, but complete fabrications), or, for that matter, 
at any time previously. I can understand the reluctance of our mission 
in Bulgaria to-investigate matters on this particular occasion, however, 
as I gather that Mr. Mayhew’ s source of information was not our 
mission, but the leader-of the “ Opposition ” minority fraction of the 
Bulgarian Social Democrat Party, Kosta Lulchev, who narrowly 
escaped being arrested together with his daughter and several other ` 
members of his fraction on a charge of having invented and published— 
I saw it in their newspaper on the eve of the-.election—an alleged 
“speech ” by Mr. Byrnes, then still U.S. State Secretary, threatening 
Bulgaria and the Soviet Union with war unless the “ Opposition ’’* was 
victorious. Lulchev has since been charged with having supplied 
the Second International (British Labour Party ?), for publication, 
with “ incorrect statements regarding the state of affairs in Bulgaria.” 

Those responsible for such indirect pressure as I have described on 
the Bulgarian electors in favour of the “ Opposition ” were clearly 
misinformed about the character of those whom they sought to influ- 
ence. For I found that the Bulgars—contrary to popular belief, even 
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in the most “ authoritative ” circles, in this country—are among the 
best educated, and politically among.the most advanced, of the 
European nations. Thanks to an institution established ninety years 
ago, a kind of Library-Cultural Centre, known as a “ Chitalishche,” 
which is to be found in even the smallest village, few Bulgars are 
illiterate, and most of them not only read a great deal but read intelli- 
gently. Reading several papers each day, including those of the 
“Opposition ” in which foreign slanders- were given great publicity, 
and discussing with each other what they read there, they knew well 
what was at issue and voted accordingly—7o per cent. for what is 
known as the “ Fatherland Front,” including 53 per cent. for the 
Workers’ (Communist) Party. 

This “ Fatherland Front,” which to-day rules Bulgaria, under the 
leadership of a Communist Prime Minister, Georgi Dimitrov, who will 
be remembered as the hero of the notorious Reichstag “ Trial,” is a 
coalition of all the anti-Fascist parties and organisations in Bulgaria. 
It was formed illegally, on Communist initiative, when Bulgaria, under 
a German monarchy and a Fascist dictatorship, was in alliance with 
Germany in her war against the Democracies. It organised and led the 
“ underground ” resistance and the partisan movement, and was 
responsible for the revolt of September oth, 1944, which brought 
Bulgaria into the war as an active co-belligerent on the side of the 
Democracies. -That revolt anticipated by a few days only—and this 
has not been forgotten in Bulgaria—the invasion and occupation of 
Bulgaria by a Turkish army, arranged for by the Western Powers. 
Since that revolt the “ Fatherland Front” has governed Bulgaria, 
restoring democratic institutions such as Parliament and Free Trade 
Unions, introducing various measures of land and social reform, and 
eradicating “‘ Fascism in every shape and form ”—in accordance with 
the Yalta decisions of the “ Big Three.” 

The main issue at the General Election of October 27th last was that 
of the Constitution of the new People’s Republic Bulgaria, which had 
come-into being on September oth, as the result of a Referendum held 
on the previous day, at which only 175,234 people out of a total of 
4,132,107 had voted for the retention of Monarchy. The “ Fatherland 
Front ’’ went to the polls with their unanimously agreed Draft Con- 
stitution as the main plank of their common platform, which included 
also a large-scale programme of industrialisation and. electrification. 
In order, however, that the electors might have the possibility, while 
voting for the “ Fatherland Front,” to show their preference for one or 
other of the five parties composing it, votes for the “ Fatherland 
Front ” were recorded on cards of five colours, representing the Workers’ 
(Communist) Party (53.16 per cent.), the. Agrarian Party (13.23 per 
cent.), the, Social Democrat Party (1.87 per cent.), the National Union 
“ Zveno ” (progressive Conservative) (1.65 per cent.), and the Radical 
Party (0.19 per cent.)—the figures shown in brackets represent the 
percentage of the total vote secured by each party. 

The “ Opposition ” consisted of two sections, neither of which had 
any positive programme. The major section consisted of dissident 
fractions of the Agrarian and Social Democrat Parties, which went to 
the polls with a common list of candidates. This group, being the only 


serious potential alternative to the “ Fatherland Front,” with its - 


somewhat radical programme, and obviously enjoying the support of 
the British and, even more, of the-Americans, secured the support and 
the votes of most of those who would have voted for a Fascist Party if 
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there had been one in existence. It secured also the votes of those who 
were foolish enough to blame the “Fatherland Front” for hard 
conditions resulting from the war and from a second year’s drought, or 
who were timid enough to be frightened by the stories circulated quite 
openly by the ‘‘ Opposition ” to the effect that a victory for the 
“ Fatherland Front ” would mean economic boycott, and perhaps even 
armed intervention, by Britain and America. The surprisingly high 
percentage (28.35 per cent.) of the total vote secured by this group, 
carrying with it rox seats out of a total of 465 in Parliament, should 
therefore not be regarded as a true criterion of its strength. The minor 
section of the “ Opposition ” consisted of the so-called Democratic 
Party, which is so “ near-Fascist ’’ that the group mentioned earlier 
was at pains to dissociate itself very pointedly from it. It secured a 
mere 0.54 per cent. of the total vote, and thus no seat in Parliament. 

The Draft Constitution, which, subject to amendment in the course of 
elaboration, the “ Fatherland Front” has been mandated to enact 
within one year, provides for what is termed “ People’s Democracy.” 
This means, in the political field, the safeguarding of all the freedoms 
which are generally regarded as essential features of democracy. In 
return for the imposition on all citizens of the obligations of military 
service and of work “ in accordance with their strength and ability,” it 
guarantees to all citizens the right to work, to leisure, to education and 
culture, to medical care, and to a pension in sickness, invalidity and 
old age. 

In the economic field, private enterprise (subject to compliance with 
labour legislation) is to be sanctioned, side by side with Co-operative, 
Municipal and State enterprise, the whole being co-ordinated, however, 
by the Government in accordance with the needs of its planned 
economy. The State is to have monopoly rights as regards banking 
and insurance, all natural resources, communications of all kinds, and 
“trade in anything which is of essential importance for the people’s 
economy and the needs of the people.” In this last category come, for 
instance, cereals, which are the staple article of the people’s diet, and 
tobacco and attar of roses, which are the chief articles for export to 
secure foreign exchange. No private monopolies will be tolerated. 
The land is to belong to those who cultivate it, but no individual may 
hold more than he can cultivate with the aid of his family. The forma- 
tion of “ collective farms,” on the Soviet model, is not contemplated, 
but smallholders are encouraged to organise themselves on co-operative 
lines of an original type which seems to commend itself to the Bulgars. 

Where the people come into the picture is in the so-called “ Father- 
land Front,” or “ Offe” Committees: local, district, regional and 
national, These are composed, in the first place, of equal numbers of 
elected representatives of each of the five political parties of the 
“ Fatherland Front.” They contain also, according to their situation, 
elected representatives of the mass organisations, such as O.R.P.S. 
(the Trade Unions), O.Z.P.S. (the Peasants’ Union), 0.Z.1.P.S. (the 
Artisans’’ Union), women,-youth, and so on, They have no direct 
administrative function and no executive power. Their function is to 
supervise the work of the central and local governments and of the 
administration. If they find something they think wrong, they report 
it to the appropriate Ministry—“ for necessary action.” And if action 
is not taken to their satisfaction, they can pillory the Minister re- 
sponsible in their daily newspaper Otechestven Front, which has as wide 
a circulation as any in the country. This means more in Bulgaria than 
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it would, say, in Britain, for all public representatives there, including 
Ministers, are ‘‘ subject to recall.” These “ Offe” Committees, there- 
fore, serve two important purposes: they help the Government to 
` keep its bureaucrats “ up to the mark,” and they help the people to 
* keep its Government “up to the mark.” In collaboration with the 
factory and enterprise committees, they also keep a watchful eye on . 
the execution of the Government’s economic plans. One way and 
another, they make public affairs, whether political or economic, the 
business of the individual ‘‘ common man ” and “ common woman ’’— 
for women have equal rights, and equal pay, with men in the People’s 
Republic Bulgaria, and are very much to the fore in every sphere of 
activity. It is for this reason above all that the Workers’ (Communist), 
Party, though entitled (by its over-all majority) to form a Government 
on its own, and though fully capable of doing so (perhaps with advan- 
tage to efficiency), has insisted on having a Government of the “ Father- 
land Front,” in which the other parties have more than proportional 
representation. Georgi Dimitrov, in explaining this action to me, 
described the “ Fatherland Front ” as being “a historic necessity,” 
and showed me that it is in no way an obstruction, but rather an aid, 
to the realisation of his Party’s ultimate goal. It is “ a historic neces- 
sity,” in the first place, because it makes every citizen, even when in 
opposition, an active democrat ; and in the second place, because it- 
serves to obviate, during the present period of transition, when the 
. gaps between worker and peasant, and between both these and the 
intellectual, are not. yet “ironed out,” certain frictions which might 
otherwise arise. That it serves these purposes well I had opportunity 
to see and to hear for myself during a 1,500-mile motor tour which I 
made round Bulgariaimmediately after the General Election. The enthu- 
siasm which it engenders is quite obviously sincere. It is reflected in 
the steady increase in production and productivity, and in the general 
high level of the popular morale. These are criteria by which a demo- 
cracy may be judged. And by these criteria Bulgaria’s “ People’s 
Democracy ”’ compares favourably with that of some of its foreign 
critics. - : 
Encar P. YOuNG. 


THE CROSS-FERTILISATION - 
OF POETRY. 


HERE are two kinds of poetry, spontaneous like Alcaeus and 

j Catullus and Lucretius, and. literary, like Horace and Milton, 
where poetry, often of another nation, is the chief source of 
inspiration. As a charge of electricity runs from metal to metal, the 
mind of one poet is vivified by the other. Literary poets are less in- 
terested in ideas, less passionate than spontaneous. Lucretius faced 
the problem_of the destiny of man with a mind far more adventurous 
than Horace, who never raises the point. He was more interested in 
what he had to say than the manner of saying it. Horace had little 
interest in ideas. His purpose was to write for Rome poetry that would 
not put her to shame if compared with the Greek. He began by copy- 
ing Greek. He borrowed from the Greek lyric poets ideas and metres. 
For the direct, passionate utterance of Alcaeus and Anacreon he sub-’ 
stituted a careful felicity, a grace that makes his lyric poetry only 
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second to theirs. Horace had little interest in the subject. To him the 
manner was all. His. originality lay in style. So 

His compatriot, Virgil; is, perhaps of all poets, the poet who has been 
the cause of poetry in other men. Dante speaks of Virgil as his master 
and his author. He says that he took from Virgil the: beautiful style 
that has done him honour. He writes in a totally different metre. 
He mingles Christian ideas with the classical conception of Hades but 
it is obvious that besides his use of lines and ideas of Virgil Dante 
was influenced by him in his attitude to life. He has the same pity 
for humanity, going beyond his recognition of the justice of the judg- 

„ment of God. The feeling of the Paolo and Francesca scene is very 
near to the liné of Virgil, 
sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
Yet Dante’s originality lies in his religious imagination, as in the lines 
on the Gate of Hell. ‘In his conception of Hell, he shows far more 
interest in morality than Virgil. 

To the superficial reader, Shakespeare appears the most original 
of poets. He derives, from no other poet his philosophy of life. His 
style is so various and flexible that no other poet can rival it. Yet he 

` did borrow. His sonnets are full of echoes of Ronsard. Many have the 

same themes, such as' the poet, conferring immortality on the subject 
of his poem. But he is noticeably less extravagant in his metaphors. 
Indeed, he criticises Ronsard and his school, 

So is it not with me as with that Muse 

_ Stirred by a painted beauty to his verse 

Who Heaven itself for ornament doth use 

And every fair with his fair doth rehearse .. . 

‘With, sun and moon and earth and sea’s rich gems. 

(Sonnet 21.) 

His deliberate criticism shows he knew their work. Nor do they in- 
fluence the sonnets alone. There are many parallels, in As You Like It 
perhaps particularly, between Ronsard’s poems and Shakespeare’s 
speeches, such as the Duke’s speech in. praise of life in the forest and 
the Elegie, six ans étaient coulés et la septième année, and Jacques’ ` 
speech and le monde est theatre et les hommes acteurs. The verses 
nailed on trees are parodies of the sort of poems written by La Pleiade. 
‘Tt is perhaps an explanation of the title As You Like It that you may 
take the play as a straightforward romance or as parodying the elegies 
and superficial pastoralities of the French poets. Yet Shakespeare 
cannot be called a literary poet. .Too much of his work is from direct 
experience -of life. He shed his models as a butterfly its chrysalis. 

Milton, above all, possessed the type of poetical mind which takes 
fire from the poetry of other men. He acknowledges the classical 
poets, epic and dramatic, and the Italian poets as his masters. What- 
ever may be said of other sources, Milton, as far as he speaks for him- 
self, said that it was the classical and Italian poets whom he studied 
most constantly. So that it is in classical and Italian sources we are 
most likely to find the inspiration of Milton’s work. It was perhaps 
the latter who inspired L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. Each expresses a 
mood, and,-in so doing, is surely nearer the poems of the old Italian 
poets, writing of the moods of the lover, and the sonnet sequence of 
the months by Folgore da San Geminiano* with its descriptions of 
the -pleasures of life in Italy, and to Elizabethan lyrics written under 
the influence of Italian poets, than to the Eclogues of Virgil, whose 

` * This may be read in D. G. Rossetti’s translations The Early Italian Poets. 
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influence is more evident in Lycidas. In Paradise Lost, Virgil is the 
source of some of Milton’s Hell, such as the mid-belt where Chaos and 
Night hold anarchy. The fact that the Hell must be empty of humanity 
makes it less horrifying to the human mind, and makes it necessary 
for the war of Natural Forces to take the place of most of the personi- 
fied human ills in Virgil. Yet the passage is marvellously effective. 
Milton has taken one suggestion from Dante. Virgil has no torment 
of cold in his Hades. In the Inferno Cocytus is frozen, and Dante 
describes the souls as lying like straws in the ice. In Paradise Lost 
there is a frozen continent beyond Lethe, where ‘‘At certain revolutions 
all the damned are brought ... there to pine Immovable infixt, and 
frozen round, Periods of time.” 

It has been said that the Dutch poet, Vondel, inspired Milton, that 
his Lucifer suggested Milton’s Satan, his drama based on a Biblical 
subject, Samson Agonistes. In his introduction to Samson Agonistes, 
Milton specifically states he has made use of the “ antient and Italian 
poets.” In his note at the beginning of Paradise Lost he mentions 
the Italian and Spanish poets as discarding rhyme. If his debt to 
Vondel had been so great, a man-as truthful as Milton would, I think, 
have mentioned him, one way or another. It can happen that two 
poets write about the same subject about the same time independently. 
‘Wordsworth and Blake, neither knowing of the other soon enough to 
affect each other’s poetry, reacted against the artificialities of classical 
style and wrote about the essential goodness of childish nature, Words- 
worth with a gently sad philosophy, Blake ‘driven to the verges of 
insanity by the intensity of his compassion. And besides, Grotius may 
have influenced both Vondel and Milton. 

It is interesting to see how the poets use their models in different ways 
according to their nature. The literary poet sees in the foreign poetry 
a subject not treated or an effect not developed and capable of develop- 
ment in his own language. He often arrives at an entirely different 
effect, finally, as Horace does, when he translates the Greek lyric 
poets. Horace polishes, Milton dignifies, Shakespeare elaborates the 
idea, bringing his imaginative depth, his greater gift of mind to bear 
upon the original. Milton sometimes makes the allusion heighten the 
poetic effect.’ Shakespeare, in a play, where there must be action, 
cannot, obviously, do this often. And Dante and he, with all their 
borrowing, never lose directness and spontaneity, as the others tend 
to do, who use the model without enlarging upon and deepening the 
idea. Milton allows his style to be influenced by his study of Latin. 
He imitates the transposition of words, peculiar to an inflected language. 
He uses words in their Latin meaning, rather than their English. He 
is a Puritan who cannot refuse himself one indulgence, grandeur of 
language. But the style of Ronsard could not express the mind of 
Shakespeare. 

It is strange, considering the strong hold which the poetry of Poe 
obviously had on the imagination of Baudelaire and the admiration 
which he had for Poe’s conception of poetry, that the writing of the 
two should be so different. Here and there a phrase or an idea of Baud- 
elaire may be traced to Poe, as in Un Fantome III Le Cadre there is 
the simile of the picture-frame taken from the Philosophy of enn 
tion. In L’eautontimoroumenos, Baudelaire says he is 

un de ces grands abandonnés 
au rire eternel condamnés 
et qui ne peuvent plus sourire. 
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The evil spirits pour out of the Haunted Palace and “ laugh but smile 
no more.” The conception of self-torture in the same poem may have 
been suggested by the lover’s questions to the raven. Whether or not, 
the two poems: show the difference between the poets. Baudelaire’s 
poem’ is about the: morbidity of his psychological make-up. Poe’s 
poem gets much of its effect from outward things. The hero is alone at 
night and has lost his love. Baudelaire horrifies by his deliberate and 
dreadful choice of evil, sometimes using a phrase likely to be known 
to the reader and twisted so as to startle. 


i ` qui donne á penser que le Diable 
fait toujours bien tout ce qu’il fait. 


Poe’s poems trouble the nerves. They affect neither heart nor spirit 
nor mind. Baudelaire’s horrify deeply because they are written from 
his mind and soul, not about surface melancholy, but about deep 
spiritual rottenness. Poe substitutes for the clear air of spiritual beauty 
that pervades the poems of Shelley and Shakespeare the fogs and 
mists of brooding regret and the phantoms that appear toit. Baudelaire 
recognised in Poe a kindred spirit, reacting against the pietistic moral- 
ity of the Américdn poets. While he substituted for morbid grief and 
the supernatural the morbidities of the human heart when it is given 
over to vice as a subject for poetry, he never imitated the meaningless- 
ness of Poe. He. is always to the point. The poetry of the American 
has been to him as the pollen of a flower is to the stamen of another. 
Baudelaire knew Longfellow also. Le Guignon has whole lines taken 
from Longfellow. It is surely one of the freaks of literature—the 
inclusion of the lines of the American Professor (translated, of course, 
into French) among the sinful poems of Spleen et Idéal. Yet the 
travels of that verse of Longfellow are not over. We shall come on 
it again. E . i 

It is not only the older poets who allowed themseives to be influenced 
by ‘each other’s poetry. In this age when there is such a passion for 
originality, some poets who have won their name may yet be shown 
to owe much to traditional sources. -For instance Roy Campbell is 
a good poet, vigorous and poetic, some say, original, but, while he 
„has used his masters admirably, who they are is obvious. It is in his 
early work that a poet-usually shows his traditional sources most 
clearly. In Adamastor; Mr. Campbell has made use of the French 
poets of the nineteenth century—their stories, their ideas, their 
metaphors, their phrases. He has even incorporated lines and verses 
translated from them. 

To mention a few instances, the second poem in the book, Htalmar, 
takes its story from Leconte de Lisle’s poem Le Ceur de Hialmar. 
The French is. not followed so closely as in some others of his poems, 
and the setting, as in the case of the Zulu Girl, surely inspired by the 
-Chercheuses de Poux of Rimbaud, is changed to Africa. Mazeppa follows 
Victor Hugo’s Mazeppa very closely. The Albatros of Baudelaire may 
have suggested a wounded albatross as a fit subject for a poem, while 
Bateau Ivre provided the other constituents—the descriptions of wild 
tropical weather and scenery.. Baudelaire is fond of writing of a town 
at night with only the poet awake. African Moonrise and In a Town 
Square have such a setting. . 

Nor is it in them alone that-Mr. Campbell makes use of the French. 
He has a style which appears strikingly original to the English reader 
but he is obviously influenced -by the violent: and even discordant 
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style of Rimbaud. He follows Hugo’s M azeppa very closely in con- 
struction and borrows ideas and phrases from Hugo. 
L’horizon sans fin qui toujours recommence, 
Where each horizon by a vaster swallowed , 
Repeated by the bareness of the last. 
The writing is more exaggerated and excited, nearer in technique to . 
that of Rimbaud, to whom he is greatly indebted. For instance, 
Moi qui trouais le ciel rougeoyant comme un mur 
Qui porte. . 


Le lichens de solei et les morves d’azur. 
Bateau Ivrë. 


oa 


j'aivu.... 
Les lointains vers les gouffres cataractant. 
; Ba‘eau Ivre. 
surely suggested f : 
Up dim blue rocks of cloud with scarlet fibres 
Crawled the gigantic lichens of the dawn. 
The Albatross. 
and "a s 
I hear the long horizons steeply hurled 
Rush cataracting down through starless gaps. 
The Alba'ross. 


Ay verse in the Festivals of Flight is a translation of a verse in Baudel- 
aire’s Le Guignon. 

Far from the famed memorial arch 

Towards a lonely grave I come, 

My heart in its funereal march 

Goes beating like a muffled drum. 

Loin de sépultures célébres 

Vers un cimetière isolé, 

Mon cceur, comme un tambour voilé 

Va battant des marches funébres. 


Roy Campel has translated Baudelairė’s translation of P 
Milton latinised English. Campbell, without evolving a new vocabulary . 
or sentence structure, has copied the kind of style of the French. 

Housinan’s debt to the classical: epigram has been much spoken of. 
Hehas done more than imitate. ` There are ancient epigrams upon nature 
but between them and the epigram which is effective because of its 
pointedness there is a complete cleavage. The nature epigram is a ~ 
straightforward description of children playing with a goat or the 
pleasure of hearing a flute while drowsy under a tree—not the least ` 
terse or dfamatic in style. Housman uses natural objects so that they 
are dramatically relevant. In Last Poems XXII, for instance, the 
sloe in flower -suggests pleasantness and beauty, the thorns and winds 
and fir hurt and cold. He thus writes a sort of epigrammatic lyric, 
possibly owing something to the example of Heine. 

ELIZABETH MELDRUM.” | 


ROCK OF ADEN. 


ITH new arrangements for the governing of the former Italian 

Wy colonies, Aden, the great trade centre of southern Arabia, and 
also for Somaliland and Ethiopia, acquires a new ere eed 

One hundred miles east of Bab el Mandeb, the Arab “ Gate of Tears,” 
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which guards the southern exit of the Red Sea, rises an extinct volcano 
to nearly 1,800 feet above the Arabian coast. This is the desert rock- 
fortress of Aden, standing on the sea rout from Suez to India. It 
provides the traveller with his first real sight of the Orient, and for this 
reason is sometimes called the “ Gateway of the East.” Every India- 
bound vessel, King’s ship or cargo boat, tanker, tramp, or stately 
liner, must pass the red-brown rocks on their ways to Karachi, Colombo 
or Bombay, and Suez, for Aden provides the Empire with the shortest 
sea route to India. It has a-long history, and luckily for us during the 
war against the Axis it was there to guard the entrance to the Red Sea, 
through which passed vast quantities of war materials when the 
Mediterranean was closed. It would not have been a British fortress, 
however, if the Admiralty had abandoned it as urged on the grounds of 
economy. 

In the earliest days of civilisation Aden became the entrepôt of trade 
between Europe and Asia. The Romans captured it before the Christian 
era. Just over 400 years ago the Portuguese attacked it, but with little 
success, and soon afterwards the Turks took it. A century later they 
relinquished it and the local Sultans obtained control. They were 
little better than piratical in their outlook. -It was this which compelled 
the British to annex it to India in 1839, for trade was increasing in the 
area and a pirate lair along the route could not be tolerated. Under the 
British Aden also became a port for operations against slave-traders 
running between Africa and Arabia. The once tumbledown array of 
shacks soon grew out ‘of recognition. Trade between India and the 
Red Sea flourished, and thirty years after it was annexed the Suez 
Canal opened and fleets of merchantmen began to stream through to 
the Orient. It was fully-appointed as a coaling station, and fortifica- 
tions and the essentials of æ naval base were added. In more recent 
years huge stores of oil were maintained there which proved of vital 
value during the recent war. Just ten years ago it was separated from 
India and raised to the dignity of a colony. m OR j 

The enormous strategic value of Aden during the war deserves a 
further mention. The moment Italy declared war in 1940 it was a 
watchdog alréady at her héels, grimly hanging on to Mussolini’s East 
African possessions. -Then, while the Middle East armies had to be 
supplied by the Cape route, it was a priceless safeguard ; it was a base 
from which observation was kept on Axis raiders, and it played an 
outstanding réle in shepherding vast quantities of war materials for 
Russia to the Persian Gulf. Though very cosmopolitan, it is no tourist 
- resort, for it is one of the hottest spots on earth. The yarn runs that 
white men there excuse themselves for their poor records in the matter 
of correspondence by declaring that the ink dries in the fountain pen 
before they are able to get anything on paper. > i i 

Perfectly does Kipling sum up the fortress where he writes : ` 

4 


Be’old, acrowd upon the beam 

An’ ’umped above the sea, appears 
Old: Aden, like a barrick stove 

That no one’s lit for years and years. 


The sun-saturated rock seems to suck the life and-moisture from 
human bodies. Englishmen forced to live there gasp for rain and for 
the grey-clad, mist-ridden skies of the Old Country. Europeans find 
the nights, in particular, almost unbearable. During the evenings large 
numbers of people endeavour to get a breath of fresh air in the Jopp 
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Promenade and garden, maintained in memory of a former political 
resident. The-only thing that makes existence tolerable is the south- 
west monsoon which blows in from the Indian Ocean. Only a few trees 
and one flower worth mentioning, the Aden lily—found in remote rock 
crevices—grow there. On the patches of sandy plain there is just a 
little grass, and no animal can find food unaided except the goat. 
According to local lore this amazingly hardy creature thrives on tins 
and waste paper. Certainly it is about the only living thing that cares 
nothing for the heat. Probably few of us realised the unusual fact, 
already mentioned, that Aden is a volcano. The native town is built 
inside the crater, one of the reasons why it is such a cauldron ôf heat, 
‘It is generally regarded as extinct, though the scientists cannot be 
sure. There has been no evidence of activity within historic times, and 
within the crater, all unworrying, live nearly 50,000 people. 

- The peninsula is about five miles long and Aden stands at the end of 
it, the isthmus joining the port to the mainland being low and sandy 
and three miles long. The R.A.F. aerodrome, the naval wireless station, 
and the Levy Lines stand on this isthmus. With the surrounding 
territory the colony covers about seventy-five square miles. The rocks 
enclosing the port tower to nearly 1,800 feet and the harbour sweeps 
- round to what is known as Little ‘Aden, an old, broken-down cone once 
a twin to the Aden volcano. The sunsets behind the rocks of Little 
Aden are famous, Nature’s touch of beaui iy in a barren land. There are 
two harbours, the outer, facing the town, and protected by the island 
of Sirah, but this is now partially choked with mud. The inner one is 
called Aden Back-bay, which admits vessels drawing less than twenty 
feet. The island of Sirah is connected to the mainland by a causeway, 
and an interesting legend bears on the volcanic theory. In the bowels 
of the Sirah, say the Arabs, is a fiery furnace, which Allah will summon 
forth on “ the day of gathering.” Aden, indeed, has many Arab legends 
associated with it. Leading out of the part is the road to Malala, and 
on the one hand lies a towering, grim, black rock. In it is the opening 
of a little cave, wherein is said to lie the body of Abel, or, some say, 
` Aaron. By night a lamp burns there, a beckoning star to travellers 
through the gloomy defile. 

Events in the Middle East during the past decade have enhanced the 
political and strategical importance of Aden, and much attention has 
been paid it by the Imperial Government. The Governor, His Excel- 
lency Reginald Stuart Champion, is well served by a staff of able 
‘officers. He was appointed in 1944, and this was welcomed warmly by 
the Arab and all other communities in view of his great knowledge and 
experience of local affairs and conditions. Up till then he had been 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Aden. During the present 
century the building of schools and hospitals and'the making of roads 
have brought the benefits of education, medicine and modern communi- 
cations to the Colony and to the Protectorate of Aden beyond, the 
latter covering 112,000 square miles. The tribesmen in the Protectorate 
bless the coming of the R.A.F., for it has been able to keep at bay 
raiding parties from the desert. During the recent war the Italians 
made some feeble and ineffectual attempts to bomb the famous fortress. 
As a matter of fact its situation at the end of the narrow isthmus makes 
it an easy place to defend. In rgr5 an Arab and Turkish attack upon 
it failed, for the assailants only managed to occupy a neighbouring 
village from which they were quickly ejected. 

As in similar tropical towns one of the difficulties at Aden has been 
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the water supply, although on the other hand its comparative lack in 
times past kept the port free from serious epidemics and diseases. 
Rainfall averages only three inches a year, and Aden gets a good rain 
about once every other year.~ Then everybody goes almost’ crazy. 
Every available vessel is put out to catch the precious downpour, and 
the professional water-sellers fill up goat-skins, tins, galvanised cans, 
water-carts, and anything that will hold water. This is termed “ running 
water,” and is taken through the streets by camel cart and sold at 
. sixpence to a shilling for five gallons. Usually water is got from the 
wells or by distilling sea water, but this latter is lifeless and flat. 
Aden’s chief source of water is Sheik Othman, about seven miles 
distant, whence it is brought by aqueduct. By means of this supply 
from excellent wells it has been possible to establish gardens, and there 
is sufficient water to supply passing ships as well. The streets, which 
are kept very clean, are lit by electricity, and Aden is said to possess the 
distinction of having fewer flies than any other city in Arabia. Owing 
to the absence of marshy pools, mosquitoes, the carriers of malaria, the 
_ dread disease of the tropics, are almost unknown. Under British rule the 
village of a mere 1,000 people a century ago has become the emporium 
for the Arabian and African coasts and for the trade of the interior. 
It is one of the greatest rendezvous for rich Arab merchants, and sheep 
and goat skins, coffee and salt, and the traditional riches of the East, 
ostrich feathers, ivory, and frankincense, are there transhipped. 
James E. CARVER. 


RAVEN SAGA. 


N the song of dawn at a camp in the lower Murchison goldfield, m 
[Wester Australia, I heard the chirping of a pipit, the prattle of 

a wagtail, the fluting of a butcher-bird and the cawing of a. crow. 
The vocabulary of the crow presently surprised, for between its 
“ caa-a ” and “ caa-a ” I heard the pealing cry of a farmyard rooster. 
At second hearing I invited my camp mate to lend his ears to the 
crow’s mimicry. The bird was observed on a bare tree-limb not a 
hundred yards away. As we both watched, and listened, the call 
came again unmistakably from that crow—“ caa-ca-a-kuk-luk-luk- 
luk-alaycock ! ” then “ caa-a ” again. This surprised, as I have re- 
marked. Yet when a crow turns mimic, the hearer who knows his 
birds really should not be surprised. For crows and ravens (and little 
distinction is drawn in Australia, where the raven is commonly called 
crow) have been known to speak. They have, moreover, a highly 
developed larynx, comparable with that of the ablest mimic in the 
bird world, the lyre-bird. But how strangely limited, then, is the crow’s 
vocabulary ! “All the common songsters belong to the Order of In- 
sessores,” said Darwin, “and their vocal organs are much more com- 
plex than those of most other birds ; yet it is a singular fact that some 
of the Insessores, such as ravens and crows, possess the proper appa- 
ratus, though they never sing and do not naturally modulate their 
voices to any extent.” What is singular is sometimes unbelievable. 
When next I see crows, I shall listen for a sound of song ; and for the 
hearing I shall hold the birds in better regard. 

Indeed, who professes to despise the raven must have his tongue in 
his cheek, for the bird finds favour with the gods. Time was when the 
- black bird was held to be sacred—else how out of the lovely Arthurian 
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legend could the. belief have emerged that Arthur in passing assumed 
the form of a raven ? And how but by the ready worship.of mankind 
could Odin have maintained two ravens in personal service ’twixt 
. earth and Valhalla ? Legend, superstition, religious observance—each 
and all may serve an undesigned end. Under the Mosaic law the raven 
was unclean; it could not therefore be used for food or sacrifice.. The 
bird’s freedom from these penalties afforded it security in large measure, 
and- if in addition it was held sacred then its protection became com- 
plete. It is right that the raven be protected. It is one of the most 
useful of birds, as we in Australia have come to recognise, out of long 
suffering of what has probably been the most devastating scourge in 
our history, the blowfly pest. Crow or faven may be decried as thief 
and vagabond, murderer and eater of carrion; but against these habits 
must be balanced its unceasing and widespread onslaught against the 
old enemy of the sheep-man and ofthe nation. This nation’s chief- 
‘wealth has always been wool. Herein lies the reason why crows are 
protected by legislation in some states and by unwritten laws on some 
sheep stations. ` oe 

The raven is most curiously associated with good and evil. Here 
is a cunning, thieving, malevolent creature for whom the scarecrow 
was invented ; a bird described by Richard Jefferies as “ the impersona- 
tion of murder”; a bird of whom Fabre wrote this damning indict- 
ment: ‘No plea can be offered in its favour. It has always been hated 
for its funereal plumage, its forbidding aspect and sinister croaking. 
In addition to these defects, it has a repulsive odour, a ravenous. 
appetite and a savage disposition.” Upon consideration of all this, 
the unwary reader ought to be persuaded that the sight, sound or 
smell of a crow would be revolting. But it would serve him better to. 
reflect that the names of Odin’s winged messengers, Hugin (Thought) and 
Mernin (Memory), were names that paid tribute to the raven’s abilities 
of cunning and “ longheadedness ”—abilities about which, I for one 
confess, I have a lively and vengeful apprehension every time I glimpse 
a wide dark-wing slanting down behind the farm sheds.towards the 
poultry yards ! John Crow plans-his nest robberies clearly and correctly. 
If sometimes he makes off with a clay egg, at least he succeeds in his 
‘set task—and if he shatters that hard dummy, as he sometimes does, 
well then his final triumph is the success of failure ! 

The well-chosen names: of Odin’s birds come down from a time far 
off and-long ago when the raven was mote highly rated that it seems to 
be to-day. There was a rain of forty days and nights, you-may remem- 
ber, and there drifted on a lonely waste of waters a craft that housed 
all of the earth’s refugees. And when the mariner sought sign of the - 
abatement of the waters, his first choice for the seeking fell upon the 
raven. That this bird flew to and fro upon the waters during.the next 
‘seven days, resting on the Ark at need, was as-much as might have been 
expected of a bird ill suited to confinement. It would not re-enter 
the cage. Noah, I believe, knew the raven; and he judged it time to - 
send ‘out the dove when the raven failed to return to its ridgecap 
roost—when it had discovered a more natural perch and was casting 
over a re-emerging earth, with the enterprise and the appetite of a 
‘scavenger and the sense of a knowing bird. a 

-No more knowing bird-exists. Its most baleful enemy declares that 
at ‘knows when it is being hunted. A man may ride unarmed in the 

- countryside, and have -a black escort; but if he goes armed, he is 
likely at best to hear a faint, derisive “-caa ” or two from a bird out of. - 
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sight. -And ran willsay that the crowis gun-shy. Actually, itisman-shy. 
Let a woman take a gun and she may walk to within a stone’s throw 
of a perching crow and bring it down at will. . The raven does not recog- 
nise a huntress in apron and skirts—unless she make a habit of hunting. 
Woman is associated with peaceful pursuits. I have been chagrined 
to observe crows, oft disturbed by my approach, ‘hovering close about 
a batch of farmyard'fowls to which a woman was throwing corn ! 

Would those crows approach were I throwing the corn ? Not likely ! 
They know me for an enemy. They can detect a man a mile away—and 
if this be thought an exaggeration, let it be remembered that. the 
crow is one of the few birds known to possess a keen sense of smell. 
They watch ame warily where I go, and they watch just as warily any 
man that may be with me. -Apropos, I recall a story which reached 
me out of the sheep country relating how three men, one with a gun, 
approached a field in which was ‘a mob of crows. The birds took wing 
and perched än trees ata distance overlooking the field. The men en- 
tered a small shed ‘in ‘the field and, after a wait, one man walked ‘out 
and away, not carrying the gun. The crows remained in the trees. 
Presently a second man emerged and walked away. Not until the 
third man departed did those crows return to the field. The story had ` 
` an anti-climax. The.third man to leave the hut also inadvertently 
left*the gun behind !. 

Oh the cunning of “ Kelly ” and the exasperation of being out- 
witted time and again by a creature in feathers that sneaks behind 
one’s back to his thieving, robs the nest of any bird failing in vigilance, 
takes the chicken out of the fenced yard, the rabbit from the trap, 
the life from a lamb new-born! Tll-omened bird, oft feeding like a 
ghoul, cursed ‘and scourged “and shot almost the world around, what _ 
saving power preserves you in -hordes all about the earth, and at all 
altitudes between that of an Australian coastal swamp or of the Nile 
Delta and that of a Himalayan peak? Perhaps this saving power 
owes something to the intelligence of man your eriemy. For certainly 
we recognise your good, and find by test that it outweighs the bad so 
much as to send the scales ringing down. And we are not quite the 
unrelenting enemy which we sometimes think ourselves to be. We 
can ignore you so long as you do not invade our own personal haunts. 
Moreover, you have ‘your tribute from us, whether we think of it or 
not. You are the first of the birds to be mentioned specifically in the 
Bible ; you were the one selected to serve the needs of the prophet 
Elijah ; -and you shared with the dove high glory in the Sorig of.Solomon. 

From our own times only can I.adduce evidence of man’s intelligent 
“‘Tegard for the raven ; and ‘so perhaps there is a deeper reason for its 
survival through the 'cénturies as a common bird. -By analysis of the 
_ ‘stomach ‘contents of a thousand crows it was -shown in ‘the: United 
States that the egg food of crows, reputedly nest-robbers, was but 
I per'cent. of the yearly diet. Examination-of a much smaller number 
in New South Wales produced similar evidence and the conclusion 
that ‘the crow or raven was “ probably one of the most valuable of 
insectivorous birds.” ' Both countries mentioned are, it will be noted, 
young in ‘point of civilised time. The crow-subsists ‘oh varied fare— 
carrion, grain, flesh of fowl or fish, grass, -nuts—it would find some- 
thing to eat where another bird would fail. It would not:starve-in the 
never-never—and go anywhere into the deadheart and you will not 
travel far without crows for company. Wits, too, equip this bird as 
ho other for the battle of life. The -hunter calls the crow cunning ; 
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the bushman grants it a wise old head; and the naturalist calls it 
sagacious. Of the five crow fables of Æsop, that entitled The Crow 
and the Pitcher is the only one true to crow natural history. The 
pitcher was part filled with water, you may recall, and the crow 
could not reach the water with its beak. So the bird dropped pebbles 
ae the vessel until the water level rose sufficiently to enable it to 

The crow is a “hard doer” by every standard with which one 
may interpret that colloquialism. It is also long-lived, eighty years 
having been recorded for the bird. Yet I have but sketchily indicated 
how hardily the crow lives. Man is not its only enemy. It is outlawed 
by almost every other member of the avian race. Stork and heron 
are among its hunters—the heron’s triumph is to impale it—and 
many of the smaller birds are swift to resent its appearance, as witness 
‘the familiar spectacle of that pert black and white tail-wagging ad- 
venturer, the Ausiralian wagtail, harrying the crow or, perching near 
it, giving it marching orders in a voice crackling on the air. And 
. Richard Jefferies observed that even swallows pursued crows. The 
crow is not a bird of prey in the same way as a hawk or an eagle. 
However, it preys as a robber of nests, as a thief; and I think that it 
is as a thief that it is recognised by other birds. . 

Concerning its thieving -habits, the South Australian policemen, 
Horne and Aiston, told an amusing tale in their Life in Central Australia 
about one Billy Welsbey, who, when camped near Ooroowillamie, 
one morning “ started to clean his false teeth, which he stood on a 
stump beside him. A crow, dazzled by the gleam of ivories, pounced 
upon them. Billy pursued with desperate cries. For two miles they 
went, when Billy had to give it up. Now he shoots crows on sight.” 
` Billy had reason to become an unrelenting enemy. In the main, though, 
men will observe a truce with the crow if the bird be of like disposition. 
The familiar Australian blasphemies ‘‘.... stone the crows!” “... 
‘stiffen the crows ! ” reflect not so much a man’s desire for the annihila- 
tion of the raven as his impotence against, and exasperation with, an 
evil sinner; and they bespeak the despair with ‘which he appeals to 
high heaven for a curse on his enemy ! They are primitive blasphemies, 
doubtless as ancient as the association between man and bird. 

Yet the bird persists ; and it is well and just. For you have, O crow, 

O raven, your place in the scheme of things and to that scheme you, 
contribute less of sorrow than does man himself. There is joy in your 
life; and for all your dismal voice and black visage, you could tell a 
tale of beauty. For you are born sinless and in due time come to your 
mating, and fall in love, and mate for life, each turning of the year 
renewing your, vows—perchance with a ruffing of mantles and a long 
caress beak to beak on some green-hung branch. You labour side by 
side as architects in a high forest tree, or in a bush if you dwell in the 
mulga' country, or on the ground if trees and bushes are lacking. ` 
You couch three or four freckled green eggs in the nest and take turn 
about at hatching from these a family of children for whom you toil 
the day long, starving yourselves to the bone in the toiling. Affection 
no bird can typify better. And it is not only a family feeling, but a 
clannish one. Do we not know that to the croaking of a wounded bird 
ye will gather by sevens to lament the passing ? Aye; and in India 
they tell of crows feeding their blinded mates; and that is a test of 
kinship which very few other birds would pass. Bird of evil.and of 
. good, I know not how in the end to account for the heritage. of worldly 
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abundance that is yours, save by turning again to your guardian gods. 
The reason for your possession of the earth seems to be the point of 
the text in Luke xii, 24—“ God feedeth them.” There is an added point 
to the text for man imagining himself lord of all created things. 
JAMES POLLARD. 
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HERE is a saying in the Norwegian port of Bergen that the 
| children are born with umbrellas up. Perhaps it has not been ' 
quite so bad here as that in our recent weeping months, but the 
old tag has been almost literally true, “ It- raineth—every day.” 
Usually about 3,000 tons of rain fall on every English acre a year, 
and for Scotland and Wales the figure stands at around 5,000 tons. 
The total annual rainfall over Britain works out at 200,000 million 
tons, an inconceivable amount. It certainly sounds a lot, but there are 
plenty of places on earth which get ten times our average rainfall a 
year. And though we may have seemed to have got quite a lot 
during 1946 we never get too much. Memories are notoriously short. 
Only a couple of summers back the Thames and other rivers were 
running dangerously low; wells were dry; farmers were carting 
water for cattle miles ; and supplies were almost literally worth gold. 
People had to buy water by the bucket, but one has to admit 
that is not our usual fate. ; 
One often sees reports in the Press about so many inches of rainfall 
in a certain period or “ point so-much ” in an hour without realising 
what it means. Here is a simple way of working out the amount of 
rain that has fallen in that time—and the results are often startling. 
All that is necessary to know is the number of inches of rainfall. 
This number multiplied by ror gives the number of tons per acre 
that have fallen in the particular area. Again, multiply the number 
of inches of rainfall by fourteen and a half and you will get the number 
of millions of gallons per square mile. For instance, take one-tenth 
of an inch of rainfall, That is not considered “ heavy,” but its total 
weight on a r00-acre farm comes to over 1,000 tons. It may seem in- 
credible for a single rain-storm to drop a matter of 600 million tons of 
water on an area of less than 3,500 square miles, yet this is what happen- 
ed in the great Norfolk storm of August 25-26th, r912. On a city wall 
in Norwich a tablet commemorates the level reached by all great 
floods over the past 300 years. The record until then was held by the 
year 1614, but the 1912 flood overtopped it by a foot and a quarter. 
A really “ wet day ” in this country yields about half an inch of rain, 
and even the Norfolk storm was put in the shade, locally, at least, 


- on August I4th, 1942, at Cannington in Somerset. The rain gauge 


showed ‘a fall of 9-40 inches, of which eight inches fell in five hours. 
When one realises that about two inches ‘of rain per month is the 
average for Southern England, one need look no farther for a record 
wet day. It equalled three-quarters of the entire rainfall for London 
in 1921, only 12-5 inches. oo 

It is surprising how proud people are of records. As a general rule 
Manchester is quoted as being the wettest city in England. But 
Burnley will have none of it, and Manchester has reluctantly to admit- 


_ its superiority, if only to a fractional extent. Burnley put forward its 


claim a couple of years back, but not in a spirit of idle boastfulness. 
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On the contrary, that hard-headed manufacturing community was 
strictly practical. It wanted more coupons to buy raincoats. Un- 
luckily, however, the plea seems to have fallen on the equally adamant- 
ine ears of the Board of Trade. There has long been much argument as 
to which is the wettest spot in the United Kingdom, and—like the 
cities—there has been a rush to claim this not very enviable distinc- 
tion. For long Seathwaite Farm, Borrowdale, in the Lake District, 
with 129 inches a year, was quoted in most guide-books. Of recent 
years rain gauges have been kept at other places which have proved 
far wetter. There is, for example, Glaswyn, near Snowdon, which has 
_-registered 198 inches. Even that figure has been eclipsed by the fall 
at Sgarr na Ciche, on the River Garry (Scotland), where the total 
sometimes exceeds 200 inches, That works out at over 20,000 tons of 
rain a year on an acre. Such a figure provides some faint inkling of the 
majestic powers of Nature. All man’s inventions look.puny compared 
with Nature’s gigantic counterbalance of rainfall and evaporation. 

Take the Mississippi Valley as. an example of it. There American 
scientists have made careful calculations of the rainfall and evapora- 
© tion over its 982,000 square miles. They estimate that the rain which 
falls on that comparatively small portion of the earth’s surface in a 
year needs as, much heat to carry it up in the form of water vapour 
and cloud as would be given by the burning of nearly 180,000 million tons 
of coal. On the other hand, if all the year’s rain in the Mississippi 
Valley were collected it would fill a space equal to 620 cubic miles and. 
weigh almost incalculable thousands of millions of tons. 

So far the instances quoted all relate to temperate areas of the earth’s 
surface. The rainfall there is heavy enough in all conscience at times, 
but it is a mere April shower compared with tropical rainstorms. 
It is almost impossible for those who have not actually experienced 
it to conceive the character of a. tropical downpour. This vivid eye- 
witness account may help the redder to.picture it. “ The sun. is shining, 
the forest glitters with a million lights, birds are on the move, and 
insects hum and: dance from leaf to leaf. . . . All at once a shadow is 
drawn over the sun, and all activity of bird and beast ceases as, the 
sound of the rushing rain rapidly approaches. An avalanche of rain 
then crashes down, blotting out surrounding objects, and, as it seems, 
sweeping the very breath from the nostrils, bewildering and numbing 
the senses. Every twig and leaf is bent and battered, and in a few 
seconds streams pour down the paths and the world seems changed _ 
into a thundering cataract.” During the monsoon season Bombay 
got twenty-two inches of rain in twenty-four hours. That was in 
September 1930, and equals a year’s rainfall for many parts of England. 
Still, that hardly. counts bésides the forty-two inches which Suva, in 
the Fiji Islands,.once got during a typhoon in the same period. 

There has been terrific argument from time to. time as to which is 
the wettest spot on the globe. Cherrapunji, in Assam, is usually award- 
ed the dripping laurel, but a short time back the claim was put forward 
for Wajalee, on the island of Kauai, Hawaii. It was said that this 
place. recorded an average rainfall of 518 inches over a period of five 
years. Very probably, but it is certain that over an extended, period 
Cherrapunji can beat that. Its average over eight years has, been 
463 inches; over fifteen years 493 inches; and over forty years, 
426. inches. But these. figures. are shattered very often over a short 
time. One year, in less than seven months it was, swamped, by. 605 
inches. If that is not bad enough, here is. an. even more staggering 
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total. This was 905 inches, equal to thirty-six years’ rainfall in eastern 
England. That was in 1861, and is probably a world record. The 
explanation of this enormous rainfall lies in the location of the place. 
The monsoon, sweeping across the Bay of Bengal, is suddenly forced 
upwards when it encounters the mountains of Assam, and the rapid 
cooling has the effect of precipitating the moisture in deluges of rain. 
Furthermore, Cherrapunji lies on the southern slopes of the moun- 

` tains. It occupies a small plateau at the head of a narrow valley which 
concentrates the winds and forces them upwards as through a funnel. 
The ridges are known as the Kasai Hills and the place is approached, 
by a road with hairpin bends and precipitous drops on one side, the 
journey being a nerve-racking one to a plainsman. Often the views 
are awe-inspiring, with great clouds perched on the crests of the hills, 
and at times filling the whole valley with a mass of crimson-tinted 
billows. - . 

Not infrequently the clouds remain on a level with the road, and the 
traveller seems suspended in the centre of a solid bank of rain. Then 
everything is saturated, and the whole landscape becomes blotted 
out. Even car lamps cannot penetrate a single foot into the mass of 
dense moisture. From time to time all ordinary records are shattered 
by cloudbursts. Sometimes it is possible to. get records of these cata- 
strophic deluges, but at others they simply wipe away everything in 
their paths. After the deluge has passed there sometimes remain 
behind what are called “ cloudburst cavities.” These are vast holes, 
which look exactly as if they had been scooped out by immense 
hydraulic giants such as are used by gold miners. Ten years ago there 
occurred such a storm, one which for sheer concentrated violence and 
terror probably has few equals in modern historical times. The place 
that was bombarded from the heavens was Settlers, near Johannesburg. 
The barrage commenced with a visitation that struck fear into the 
hearts of the inhabitants. Hail roared down with the noise of guns and 
the stones were reported to be “ as big as coconuts.” Whether terror 
led to exaggeration or not, these stones killed nineteen natives. But 
that was not the end. Immediately this storm was over a cloudburst 
occurred during which a further seven people were drowned. Fifteen 
inches of rain fell in as many minutes. For even severer concentration, 
although over a shorter period, one has to cross to California. Over an 
inch of rain hurled down in a minute. There was no doubt about this, 
for by remarkable luck the pelting storm was caught by two automatic 
rain gauges standing side by side. As their records agreed they were a 
double check on the authenticity of this little shower, which came down 
with the force of a myriad steam-hammers on a place called Opid’s 
Camp. 

As a contrast, let us. turn to something drier: In the desert near 
Tripoli stands the desert town of Ghadames. It is reputed to have 
been without real rain for between eighty and ninety years. Perhaps 
this is a good thing, for the houses are made of mud, and when the 
weather gets unbearably sweltering the people retreat to underground 
excavations. Not quite so dry, but parched enough until early in 1946, . 
was a settlement called Wilcannia, New South Wales. Then the people 
rejoiced in the first rain they had seen for seven years. So refreshing 
was it they ran out and allowed themselves to get soaked, while to a 
good many children it was an absolutely new phenomenon. 

J. L. FORSTER. 
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A CZECHOSLOVAK PORTENT. 


N a speech he made at Newcastle on February 2nd last, Mr. Hugh 
[bates Chancellor of the Exchequer, who by virtue of his office 
keeps an eye trained painfully upon the financial and economic 
barometer, declared that in the next few years we in this country must 
face a hard struggle to maintain our standard of life. He warned his 
audience that our present ability to import more than we export—in 
other words to live above our income—was due only to the temporary 
circumstance of our living on credit from the United States and 
Canada. Those resources are being fast used up. It follows that unless 
- we earn more (by export), and unless therefore we increase our produc- 
tion; cardinally of coal, we approach the time when we shall have, not 
more, but even less, to eat, fewer clothes to wear, fewer goods of all 
kinds to serve the essential needs of physical life than we have now. 

He thereby epitomised the central problem and challenge presented 
to the world at large by the general ‘state of collapse and wrong- 
headedness produced by a war in which the nations of the earth have 
destroyed each other’s amenitie$ and their common means of welfare. 
In particular the issue manifests itself in a continuing vendetta between 
two main systems of political organisation, the democratic and the 

‘communist, which fight for mastery, and which in the fight still further 
stultify that urgent impulse towards mutual help which is the clear 
and elémentary need of the moment. The need is so big, and the 
circumstance so complicated, that many earnest but bewildered 
victims of the catastrophe miss the wood for the trees, and find them- 
selves caught up in the passions of the controversy itself, whereby the 
common goal recedes still farther away. 

It happens by the fortunes of geography that Czechoslovakia 
symbolises the nature, and portends a possible outcome, of what is 
afoot in this materialist dilemma. The dilemma is rightly circum- 
scribed as materialist because it results from that odd complex of 
human mentality which attempts to solve human problems as if they 
fell wholly within the competence of the human brain, whereas in 
truth they cannot be so solved, and can be solved only by a human 
submission to the laws propounded by God for the human good. We 
have not yet in our public affairs advanced to the stage where we can 
begin to solve our problems by the only available method, namely by 
allowing the grace of God to solve them for us; and therefore we are 
bound, in our assessment of what is taking place in international 
affairs, to mairitain the unfortunate distinction that our motive, and 
the resultant havoc, are for the most part materialist in quality. On 
that level, then, we find the world struggling for mutual help in the 
form of a mutual exchange, through the channels of trade, of what the 
peoples need and must urgently have for their comfort and even for 
their continued existence. Though the supplies be normally available 
and even superabundant to the maximum needs, and though even now 
after the wanton destruction would be adequate to the need if the 
nations truly co-operated, the political barriers prevent them from 
reaching their destination. ` . 

For instance, the United States has refused a loan to Czechoslovakia 
which would have enabled Czechoslovakia to contribute economically 
to world recovery, the Gzechoslovak contribution to that recovery 
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being potentially important. Why the refusal?, Because Czecho- 
slovakia to-day belongs to the Russian orbit, and the Russian Govern- 
ment loses no opportunity of advertising its hostility to that system of 
economy on which American prosperity depends. All the parties 
concerned stand thereby to lose. The proceeds of the loan would have 
been spent mostly in the United States for the purchase of those 
mechanised expedients which Czechoslovakia needs for her industrial 
activity to make up for her shortage of manpower, and American 
prosperity would thereby have been increased. That benefit is lost. 
Czechoslovakia, for lack of the loan, faces possible economic disaster. 
Russia loses the consumers’ goods she badly needs and would have 
received from Czechoslovakia, if Czechoslovak industry had been 
enabled by the United States (which is the only country able to provide 
the capital) to produce them. The destructive process of the conflict 
thus persists. Is it possible to stop it, or to bend it within the frame- 
work of profitable international relationships ? 

What is happening in Czechoslovakia to-day is worth examining in 
that point of view. Let the general nature of Czechoslovakia’s recent 
rôle in European affairs be briefly recalled. Set up as an independent 
republic after the first world war, partly upon the ruins of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, she quickly gained for herself under Thomas 
Masaryk’s inspiring leadership a reputation for hard work, common 
sense, prudence and good service in the general welfare of Europe. It 
was Masaryk’s ambition, handed on to Edward Benesh, to make of 
Czechoslovakia a binding link between her two “ parents,” Britain and 
France, and on that basis to help in eliminating the Great Power 
quarrels which had been and still were the curse of Europe. She had a 
big German element in her own life. In some measure her industrial, 
economic and financial pre-eminence was due to the German element 
within her borders. After the first world war the Russian factor in 
European affairs hardly counted ; but Czechoslovakia lay ready as a 
potential bridge between east and west. The Munich crisis of 1938 and 
the subsequent German inroads into the country culminating in full 
occupation during the second world war threw the whole of Czecho- 
slovakia’s future European rôle into the melting-pot. As by a fatalistic 
symbolism it was the Russian General Koniev, not the’ American 
General Patton, who in the spring of 1945 entered Prague and formally 
“ liberated ” the country from the Germans, although at the time 
General Patton had advanced to within twenty miles of the capital. 
He deliberately refrained from advancing any farther. There is no 
doubt that the formalism was dictated by Allied agreement, and that 
it was part of the Yalta programme. 

Czechoslovakia in short had been assigned to Russia as a sphere of 
post-war influence. Benesh returned from his war-time exile to Prague 
by way of Moscow, where the foundation was laid of Czechoslovakia’s 
new role as a close associate of Russia. Indeed Moscow at once pro- 
ceeded to impose a virtual occupation of her own. The Red Army 
was to be seen everywhere. The communists were in full political 
` control, and they took their orders from Moscow, as do all communist 
parties the world over. Russian propaganda and slogans gave the general 
setting to life. Road indicators gave directions in the Russian language. 
Public places, shops, factories, offices were bedecked with red flags 
and with pictures of Stalin, etc. But the general upshot of all this 
was both quick and subtle. As Czechoslovakia was an acknowledged 
associate in the Russian orbit, the communists fell smoothly within. 
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the political life of the country; and became something Slightly differ- 
ent from what they became in, say, Jugoslavia, where Tito’s job was 
. forcibly to impose a communist régime, and where no party but the 
communist was allowed. Though the communist is the strongest 
single party in Czechoslovakia, there are other parties as well, and 
elections have taken place without any of the suppressions’and falsi- 
fications that took place in, for instance, Poland. Being a strong 
Roman Catholic country Poland will never submit to the domination 
of atheist communists imported from across the border. Opposition 
and suppression are the two elements in the fight. In Czechoslovakia, 
by contrast, where the religious motive is less strong, and where the 
political orientation had already, as it were, been decided by. the 
Allies and accepted congenially by Bénesh (who had some ground 
at any rate for the calculation that Russia would be a stronger anti- 
German safeguard than would either Britain or the United -States or 
both) there was no opposition and therefore no need for suppression. 

Hence the odd and paradoxical development whereby the commu- 
nists have fitted into the traditional democratic machinery and seek to 
maintain their supremacy by the free electoral method. Outside 
Czechoslovakia the clear issue in most parts of the world is between 
` communist dictatorship on the one hand and democratic freedom of 
election on the other. In Czechoslovakia that issue is merged into 
the country’s normal political tradition and technique, the change in 
foreign policy merely prescribing an Eastern instead of a Western 
orientation. Now the Czechs are a stubbom, even a grim, people, in 
whom individuality and freedom are of the fibre of their quality. 
No oppressor has ever succeeded in crushing their spirit. To-day they 


` -spontaneously look to Russia as to a champion against the revival of 


the German menace. They have thrown out their Sudeten Germans, 
and they bend themselves with the intensity and resource for which 
they are justly renowned: to make good the loss of those admirable 
German workers, a million of them, who formerly constituted about 
one-fifth of their labour manpower. More machinery is the obvious 
answer to the problem. Machinery needs capital, which they cannot 
get from Russia, and which the capitalist West denies them out of 
‘the exigency of the ideological conflict-in the economic and financial 
field. Czechoslovakia finds herself at the meeting place between East 
and West, caught but not consciously trapped in the conflict between 
communism and democracy. She is even absorbing, as though by 
a process of default—the default, that is, of any political issue with 
Russia—the communists themselves, and dragging them into her 
democratic practice. an 

Will the communists in her case be transformed ? Can the Czecho- 
slovak example serve any useful purpose to the world at large? Or. 
does her own temporary oblivion to the essential issue between 
communism and capitalism, and between atheism and Christianity, 
merely portend a temporary fool’s paradise? The event will show. 
But one thing at any rate already begins to emerge. It is at least 
possible in the case of Czechoslovakia that communism may be more ' 
' or less harmlessly absorbed into the system, and may become a normal 
element in the working of democracy. If such prove to be-the outcome, 
it will constitute, as it were, a posthumous, unexpected and apparently 
Gilbertian justification of the communist claim to be “ democratic ’*; 
but it will do so only by becoming an “ exception” that proves a 
tule. There are no true exceptions that. prove rules. What appears. 
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to be an exception is sometimes found on examination to be, not: an 
exception at all, but something which by a devious route conforms 
after all to the rule itself. That is what is meant by the phrase “ an 
exception that proves the rule.” If the Czechoslovak communists . 
become democratic they will have ceased to be communists, Such 
conversions do happen in real life. 

The really interesting thing in the Czechoslovak experience ncw 
working itself out is that it may point the way to a solution of the 
wider conflict between democracy and communism. At the present 
time communism is a raw, ugly, destructive agency in the world at 
large. It is the culminating point of the world-wide plunge into material- 
ism which has been the main feature of the development of civilisation 
in the present century. Now facts cannot be shouted down. They have 
to be accepted ; and our calculations must allow for them. Communism 
is a fact in the world. It is wise, in dealing with facts, to investigate 
their origins. It leads nowhere for capitalists to lean back and say, 
damn the communists! It leads nowhere for democrats, or Christians, 
to lean back and make the like ejaculation. The fact is that communism 
is an operative reality and that it constitutes a broadside attack upon 
capitalism, democracy and Christianity alike. In effect it is an attack 
upon the foundations of civilisation and upon the dignity of man as 
an individual. It is in itself wholly repugnant to the healthy instincts 
and aspirations of normal human beings. Why then has it waxed so 
strong? The question is easily answered, and the honest answer 
incidentally reveals the possible way of redress. If big political move- 
` ments cannot be rolled back to their beginning and just rubbed out, 
they can be diverted into better channels, and in the process can be 
transformed- and “ converted” into the very opposite of what they 
were. Conversion is always possible. Saul did become Saint Paul. 
The essential condition is a recognition of the fault ; and the fault, as 
Shakespeare classically reminded such of his admirers who did not 
‘already know it from Christian revelation, is not in the stars, but in 
ourselves.~ 

In one word, it was the wars that did it ; but the wars themselves 
““were the result and the symptom of the deeper evil. Capitalists, 
-democrats and Christians together are themselves the true authors of 
communism ; for the world is subject to a natural law which cannot 
err. Capitalism itself began as a mere matter of convenience and com- 
mon sense. Essentially there is nothing unjust in it. But like all good 
things it can be abused and turned into an evil. If we are not all to 
make our own boots, grow our own wheat in our own garden, hunt 
ourselves for the rest of our food, then specialisation is called for: 
Capitalism is nothing else but specialisation for the common benefit. 
The capital is needed to set up the specialised industries, whether it be 
provided by individuals directly concerned in its profitable use or by 
the State whose concern may be dissipated in a multitude of bureau- 
cratic cross-currents ; but the principle of capitalism is the same in both 
cases. Within living memory the principle has gone wrong and has bred 
social injustice in the form of exploited and underpaid workers, who 
have been used to swell the greedy profits of their capitalist masters. 
Those masters had power over their employees, and power is one of the 
instruments always ready in the Devil’s hands for the deflection of 
human beings from the straight and narrow path. In their greed the 
capitalists in effect mobilised the State to serve their mercantile 
purposes by winning the world’s raw materials through the means of 
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war; wherein is to be obsérved-an almost, perfect example of the 
irony which under the natural law characterises the fortunes of those 
who defy the divine injunction of brotherly love. ; 
- The capitalists delegated some of their power to the State to achieve 
_ their ends. They thereby defeated their own purpose and in the due 
time discovered that the State, having been invested with totalitarian 
power to win the wars, retained that power and used it to wrest the 
capital itself from its former owners. Socialism is merely the transfer- 
ence of capital from private to public ownership. Democracy is. the 
instrument of the transfer. It is a dangerous instrument, Just as Hitler 
‘in January 1933 obtained power in the first instance through the 
instrumentality of democratic election and then suppressed democracy 
and used his power dictatorially, so governmental power the world over 


has tended to-outgrow its proper function and to become the master | 


instead of the servant of the people. Communism is the culmination of 
that tendency. The original bolshevics called it the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. It certainly was a dictatorship, but not a dictatorship of 
the proletariat. It was the plain tyranny of those who happened to be 

- in power, who, by suppressing democracy, denied the proletariat all 
power whatsoever. The emergence of communism as a force in many 
parts of the world is the proof that private enterprise, whether exercised 
by capitalists in finance and economics or by democratic electors in 
politics, betrayed its own principle and sold-its own pass, with the 
result that to-day the main initiative and power in the affairs of our 
civilisation, economic, financial, cultural, religious (so far at least as the 
outward practice of religion is concerned) is concentrated in the hands 
of governments, 

The Russian Government has been able to cripple the Church in 
Russia, though it cannot eliminate religion from the hearts -of its 
subjects. It was in Russia particularly, in the time of the Tsars, that the 
Christians contributed their share of the general fault. They betrayed 
their Christian trust, showed themselves to be insensitive to the central 
teaching of Christ about brotherly love and justice, and by greedily 
grasping the unfair privileges of Tsarist society, to whose selfish 
purposes they in effect allied themselves at the expense of the “ toiling 
masses,” they gave to the bolshevic revolutionaries a handle against 
religion itself. The communists embody in their pretension the natural 
reaction against the sins of man, committed by man when he had the 

_freedom and the power to commit them ; and that pretension is aimed 
logically against capitalism, democracy and Christianity alike. It is 
natural, but in its turn wrong-headed, for its motive again is wrong. In 
its turn it is selfish, seeking merely to usurp the power and the attendant 
privileges of the old order for itself. There is no motive of brotherly 


love in these atheist communists. If there had been, they would have . 


known that it was not capitalism, but the unworthy individual capital- 
-ists who misused it, not the Christian religion, but the unworthy 


individual Christians who betrayed it, that did the harm to human ^ 


welfare and happiness. They have substituted another and a far 


greater evil than the one that went before, by driving the materialist © 


quest to the length of denying human dignity and freedom and the 
very God from Whom such gifts derive. l 


¢ 


But communism is a fact in the modern world. How is it to be “ con-' 


verted” ? What is happening in Czechoslovakia may provide an 
opportunity for the realistic facing of communism, as Christ faced the 
sinners and publicans, as a means to an end. Then what is the end ? It 
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is nothing else than the conversion of individuals throughout the world 
to the simple truths of Christ’s teaching, whence the particular truth 
will emerge that the satisfaction of human neéds results, not from the 
selfish exercise of power to grab it, but from self-sacrifice to the common 
need, That is a central mystery in the Christian creed. The world at 
this time is so manifestly caught in tragedy of its own devising that 
elemental truth about the conditions of life on this earth is the urgent 
and only remedy. Christian Europe, the symbol of the world at large, is 
divided by an iron curtain, on one side of which is the tattered remnant 
of the old order, and on the other side an aggressive and evil new order 
which threatens to impose something far worse than ever emerged from 
that old order. 

Clear thinking is the great need of our time. War upon Russia, or 
even the continued struggle on an unredeemed motive between com- 
munist tyranny and individual freedom, is an impulse that begs the 
question. The root fault in our political affairs, namely the tradition 
of competing selfishly for the spoils, must needs be corrected and 
supplanted by a spiritual technique such as alone can vouchsafe to 
bewildered mankind the release and rescue it so sorely needs. The 
process must originate with the individual person. If enough individuals 
convert themselves in their own lives and practice into the ways of good 
sense—good sense being essentially and necessarily spiritual—then the ` 

-deed is done. All forms of construction and reconstruction must start 
from the foundations. If Czechoslovakia in the political field can, as it 
were, miraculously transform communists into democrats, mainly by 
accepting them and believing them to be democrats, is it beyond the 
range of possibility that the Christians, by a like exercise of faith, should 
transform atheists into believers ? Christians are the followers of Christ. 
Christ conquered evil by love, and by self-sacrifice, not by self-assertion 
and physical force. Faith can literally move mountains. 

In our lifetime we have had a surfeit of the results produced by the 
method of head-on conflict, motived, if you like, by holy indignation. 
The results have invariably defeated the purpose. Millions of earnest 
people believed that by defeating the Kaiser’s Germany in war, they 
‘were safeguarding the world from a German menace. Those same 
millions persisted in believing, when their own experience had just 
administered what ought to have been a lesson to them, that by defeating 
Hitler’s Germany they were again safeguarding the world froma German 
menace. Each time the results get worse. By defeating Hitler’s Ger- 
many the world has plunged itself into the midst of menaces even more 
terrifying than anything that could have been foreseen, or imagined in 
1939. For the method of war is wrong; and wrong methods cannot 
produce good results. Nazi Germany was an evil thing. It was thë 
-result of foregoing faults in our civilisation, to which we for our part 
contributed our share. It was “ defeated ” in war; but war, being 
itself an evil, merely produced other evils in its place, communism 
among them. The communism of our time is demonstrably the product 
of the wars of our time. For the third time in living experience we have 
a political menace to face. Imperial Germany, nazi Germany, and now 
communism. The method used for defeating the first twq produced a 
retrogression into worse and worse adversity. 

At this present day, on the morrow of “ victory,” the world really is 
in a shocking state, politically, economically, financially, morally, 
spiritually. What about this new menace that faces the good people, 
not leaving them even a breathing space in which to recover from the 
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last ? There are those who believe, and their belief is worthy of respect, 
that the present state of the world is something portentous, that a limit 
of badness has been reached and that the existing tangle of an inextri- 
cable complexity is designed—for the natural and supernatural laws 
alike are based on an infallible design—to sheke mankind into distrust- 
ing the soundness of its former political methods. If that be so, we find 
ourselves uncomfortably but perhaps gloriously at a great divide in our 
history. The difficulty of life in its political as in its other aspects often - 
seems forbidding, even insuperable ; but it has a way, when we face 
up to it, of softening its contour and surprising us instead by the ease 
with which miracles are accomplished. 

Human conduct is a matter mainly of motive. If our motive be- 
right, results tend surprisingly (for we have been perverse) to be right. 
If our motive be wrong, the wrongness of achievement carries over to the 
third and fourth generation. Is it not a possible reading of this present 
alarming state of the world that the world as a whole is on the brink 
of a spiritual renascence, forced upon it by the cumulatively proved and 
illustrated bankruptcy of its former methods? It hardly needs even 
argument to know that communism cannot be eliminated by physical 
force or by war. It is itself the product of physical force and war. Then 
another method must be used. It sounds far-fetched, but is true in 
substance, though perhaps long in the prospect, that the only way to 
defeat communism is for each individual in the world to look to his own 
- spiritual health. The spiritual “ cells ” of individual probity and faith 
could dissipate communism far faster than the political “ cells ” of the 
original communism could spread it. This does not mean condoning 
or conniving at the evil, but the transforming or converting it into 
something good through the practice of one’s own Christianity. 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
February toth, 1947. 
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VELVET STUDIES.* 


Miss Wedgwood gives us very varied fare in these twenty papers, most of 
them published in various periodicals during the course of the Second World 
War. Three are autobiographical, or derive their chief interest from the light 
they throw on the author’s personality. Two very charming papers deal with 
the Society of Friends. ‘Painting and literature are touched in two with a sure 
hand. The history and mentality of Germany provide material for two others. 
But the bulk of this book is concerned with the history of those centuries 
—the sixteenth and the seventeenth—which have been Miss Wedgwood’s 
favourite hunting ground. There is not a dull essay in the whole collection ; 
slight as many of them are, they are not only charming in style and original 
in their point of view, but are also full-of value and suggestion to anyone who 
is interested in the development of European culture. : 

The first essay, which has not been published before, shows us the develop- 
ment of the precocious child into the historian. It would be difficult to pack 
more interest into seven pages, and at the end Miss Wedgwood gives us an 
aphorism which deserves a place in the memory of all who concern themselves 
with the writing and teaching of history: “ It is not lack of prejudice which 
makes for dull history, but lack of passion.” She returns to the subject of 
“how to write history,” especially in the last paper, where, undeterred by the 

* Velvet Studies. By C. V, Wedgwood. Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d. ` 
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spectacle of the Nazis’ prostitition of history and the teaching of the scientific 
historian, she boldly writes : “ Historians should always draw morals.” But 
she is careful to say that they should draw the right moral. She leaves us in - 
no doubt as to her own! outlook : “ idealists—of whom I count myself,” she 
writes. She accepts the modern state with its unlimited powers, but perhaps 
a little reluctantly, for her supreme care is for the.individual. “ If democracy 
is to survive, respect for the individual must be increased and extended as 
never before.” She has, too, always before her eyes a goal higher even than 
the defence of the individual. She, like the early Friends of whom she writes, 
derives her strength from a source nobler than utilitarian goodness. 

The essay on Luther is perhaps the most remarkable in the volume.. The 
pressure of the war and Hitler’s patronage of the Reformer have not made 
Miss Wedgwood join in the unqualified denunciation of him so generally 
adopted. She insists that his first and absorbing interest was religion and 
that all else was subordinate. The essays on the Great Civil War are full of 
value. She has a keen interest in military matters and handles them with a 
firm touch: the short essay on the battle of: Rocroi is a masterpiece. She is 
clearly in love with France. She finds in their national character “ a certain 
Puritanism,” and thinks that the France of to-day “ has returned to a funda- 
mental seriousness of purpose.” She sees the many dangers and ge 
that confront the country, but her predominant feeling is hope. 

(Professor) A. J. GRANT. 


THE IDEA OF HISTORY.* 


` Collingwood was not only a brilliant historian but an important philosopher. 
It is therefore with great expectations that one opens a book by him dealing 
with the philosophy of history. Unfortunately, however, he did not live to 
complete it, and the present volume was published posthumously by Professor 
T.M. ‘Knox. In the form given to it by the editor, it fallsroughly intotwo parts. 
The first, by far the bulkier, is an historical account of how the modern idea 
of history has developed from Herodotus to our own days, while the second 
contains seven essays on history, some of which have been published previ- 
ously. The original intention was to follow this historical account with a 
detailed theory of history, but it cannot be said that the essays in the second 
part fill the void. They contain a number of brilliant thoughts and epigrams, 
and the essay on historical evidence should be read by every historian. We 
have all suffered from what Collingwood calls the “ scissors and paste ” 
historian who simply transfers facts found in records and books into another 
book, and who has been largely responsible for the contempt in which 
history was held by artists and schoolboys. This brilliant essay and other 
flashes of deep insight into the problems of historiography, however, do not 
alter the fact that the whole does not add up to a consistent analysis of the 
Idea of History. The historical part reads like notes for a series of lectures 
which one feels very sorry to haye missed, and which make us regret that 
Collingwood did not concentrate on writing a proper history of history 
instead of getting lost in a maze of metaphysical speculations. His debunking 
of Spengler’s arrogant dilettantism shows what he could have done in this 
direction. 

After reading the account of the various attempts at producing a satis- 
factory metaphysics of history, chiefly made in Germany, one feels inclined 
to applaud the fact that English historians on the whole have not worried 
unduly about “ Geschichtsphilosophie ” and have concentrated on their 
proper business of writing sound history. The results of Collingwood’s own 
efforts in this field do not justify a different judgment. He was obviously and 
justifiably annoyed at'the way scientists had treated history as a pure waste 
of time, and he started by defending it against positivist attempts to absorb 
history and philosophy into natural science. He ended up, however, by 
believing that philosophy as a separate discipline is absorbed by history, 
or, in other words, that all knowledge is inevitably historical knowledge. This 

* The Idea of History. By R. G. Collingwood. ‘Clarendon Press. 20s. 
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is Croce’s point of view, which seéms like emptying the child with the bath 
water, because, if philosophy is nothing but history, a philosophy of history 
becomes tso facto impossible. And, indeed, Collingwood in maintaining this 
untenable position involves himself in contradictions and extremely question- 
able statements. The position of historism which he adopted involves him, 
as it is bound to do, in a complete scepticism which brought him into conflict 
with his own deepest convictions. He denounces the conception of good and 
bad periods in history, to quote only one of his many inconsistencies, while 
elsewhere he speaks of constructive periods. Most historians also will’ 
disagree with his dogma that biography is not history, even if it is true that 
there have been many biographies that have been mere products of fancy. 
Miss Wedgwood’s biography of William the Silent, on the other hand, is 
unquestionably excellent history. The trouble perhaps is that Collingwood 
was too obsessed with the belief that we study history in order to attain 
self-knowledge. This is only part of the truth, since man is, amongst many 
other things, merely an inquisitive creature with a healthy desire to know 
. what has happened, and it is the business of the historian to satisfy this 
desire. In doing so he will help us to increase-our self-knowledge. 
REINHOLD ARIS. 


PLANNING VERSUS LAISSEZ-FAIRE.* 


"Dr. Karl Polanyi’s main interest lies with the warp and woof of the 
tapestry formed by the span from the Industrial Revolution towards the 
end of the eighteenth century to the collapse of liberal capitalism between 
the two great wars. To him-the woof appears as the continuous expansion of 
a self-adjusting market on which man and nature are for sale like any other 
commodity, labour and land being their respective labels and wages and 
rent their price. This spreading of capitalism, however, was warped by 
spontaneous self-protecting action of the community against the peril that 
the human and natural substance of society would be. annihilated, man 

‘destroyed, and his surroundings transformed into a wilderness. Thus what 
is termed laissez-faire economy is seen as a “ stark Utopia ” and described 
as the outcome of deliberate State action ; control or planning on the other 
hand stands revealed as the “ realistic self-protection’ of society which 
developed automatically and undirected. Liberal economists have had it the 
other way round, and Dr. Polanyi’s convincing dissection of the tug of war 
between the economic and the political sphere of society can be expected to 
take the shine,out of books such as Professor Hayek’s Road to Serfdom. 

To call the work an economic analysis would obviously be a misnomer. 
Professor R. M. MacIver, in his otherwise excellent Foreword (“ Here is a 
book that makes most books in its field seem obsolete or outworn ’’), stresses 
that the author is concerned with the economic process in modern civilisation. 
True, wending his way through the 100 years peace, 1815-1914, and the 
post-war period, Dr. Polanyi only halts at the landmarks of economic history. 
For it is there that he first discovers the disruptive strains which ultimately 
disintegrated civilisation. Human society having become an accessory of 
the economic system, it is “ to the rise and fall of market economy [that] we 
must turn for the origins of the cataclysm.” But foremost in his mind is the 
condition of man in his passage from an agrarian and commercial society 
through capitalist economy to a new industrial civilisation in the making and 
the fate of classes, parties and nations which his quest compasses ; at its 
beginning stands the discovery of economics, at its end that of society ; in 
the interlude, he says, nations and peoples were mere puppets in a show 
utterly beyond their control. 

This is intrinsically a political work, for it challenges the reader to take 
sides and action. As a political thinker, Dr. Polanyi undoubtedly owes his 
main inspiration to the historical dialectic as taught by Karl Marx, whom 
but for that he leaves far behind in his insight into the mechanism of the 
“ inevitable ” change. ‘-Nineteenth-century civilisation was not destroyed 
* Origins of Our Time (The Great Transformation). By Karl Polanyi. Gollancz. ros. 6d. 
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by the external or internal attacks of barbarians ; its vitality was not sapped 
by the devastations of World War I, nor by the revolt of a socialist proletariat 
or a fascist lower middle class. . . . It disintegrated as the result of .. . the 
measures which society adopted in order fot to be, in its turn, annihilated 
by the action of the self-regulating market.” World peace, lasting for a 
century, rested upon the new international organisation of economy ; the 
World Wars were occasioned by its dissolution. The first decade between, 
far from being revolutionary, was “ deeply conservative”; revolution 
began in the ’thirties, when it became obvious that the attempt at re-estab- 
ishing the pre-1g14 system had failed. Socialism was then set up in one 
country—up to then Russia’s revolution followed the established Western 
pattern; in the New Deal the United States turned from laissez-faire 
- principles ; elsewhere fascism took the lead. “ Under the liberal and Marxist 
assumption of the primacy of economic class interests, Hitler was bound to 
win. But the social unit of the nation proved, in the long run, even more 
cohesive than the economic unit of class.” The laissez-faire experiment has 
come to an end, that of deliberate planning has begun. There is widespread 
and genuine concern that in its course the cherished freedoms inherited from 
- the market economy might not survive. Here is a book with a novel approach 
to the drama of the past generations and the anxieties which beset the world - 
of to-day. It will not go undisputed ; yet it may well prove to be a standard 
work of modern political science, from which we can learn the reality of 
society, whose uncomplaining acceptance, the author concludes, gives him . 
“ indomitable courage and strength to remove all removable injustice and 
unfreedom.” 

Ernest Bock. 


THE BHAGAVAD GITA.* 


No more opportune time could have been chosen for a new translation of 
The Bhagavad Gita. By his vivid and sensitive rendering into English, Swami 
Nikhilananda has performed a real service not only to scholarship but to a 
world that is in greater need than ever before of a guide to spiritual liberation 
and right action. For surprising as it may seem to many Europeans, who 
all too readily identify Indian religious thought only with aspirations towards 
a shadowy, opiate-clouded Nirvana, this New Testament of Hinduism 
preaches in a sense the gospel of action. It is on the battlefield that Sri 
Krishna (Vishnu himself incarnated in the human body) persuades the 
wavering young warrior Arjuna that his pacifist objections are born of 
blindness and egotism. To combat apparent evil is not wrong, “ for only the 
man whose mind has gone beyond good and evil does not resist evil, for he 
does not see evil.” But this is not the warrior’s way. In the dualistic world 
of appearances, the synthesis of action and renunciation ensure the stability 
of society. Certainly it is intimated that man will not seek the Highest Good 
unless, by realising the illusory nature of worldly prosperity, he transcends 
that duality. Thus Sankara (A.D. 788-820), on whose commentary Nikhila- 
nanda largely bases his illuminating notes and comments, insists that the - 
knowledge of Non-Duality in union with Brahman is the only true knowledge. 
But this is no state of inactivity. As dualistic action is incompatible with 
Brahman, so too is inertia. ‘‘ As from a higher standpoint of physical science 
one cannot distinguish matter from energy, so also from the standpoint of the 
Absolute one cannot distinguish non-activity from activity.” Until, - 
however, ‘‘ man has prepared himself for that state through spiritual evolu- , 
tion in previous incarnations, he is bound to the laws of the world of action 
wherein the warrior must not flinch from the duty of the warrior. That duty 
nevertheless will avail him nothing if it is not performed” in a spirit of 
detachment, “ knowing that God alone is the doer and man his instrument. 
Otherwise action feeds greed and lust, produces chaos and confusion, and 
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to the East to seek a way of spiritual renewal. 
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ultimately brings about the destruction of the world.” How well might the - 
teaching of the Bhagavad Gita be addressed to humanity to-day—to 
aggressor and avenger alike ! It is significant that in the midst of world- 
chaos modern writers such as Aldous Huxley and Gerald Heard have turned 


HANNAH CLOSS. 


COMMONWEALTH OF TO-MORROW.* 


The number of planners of a better world is legion, and so are their books 
—each with another little variation of that old theme of world state, world 
or continental federations, and superimposed authorities. Itseems, therefore, 
at first sight, slightly pathetic to receive a contribution, written by a German 
émigré in an Indian backwater—however advanced comparatively—and 
rather poorly printed and produced there ; written furthermore in a 
style which could have done with correction into fluent English. All the 


' more pleasant the surprise in finding in this unassuming study an outstanding 


analytical as well as constructive work of a sound historian, a sincere thinker, 
and a serious student of world politics. Dr. H. Goetz is one of those scholars 
who left their country for reasons of conscience. An Indologist of quality, 
so we learn from an Introduction by Sir R. P. Masani, he lectured in Indian 
universities and, after many difficulties and sufferings, was appointed 
Curator of the Baroda State Museum. He investigates the tragic years with 
admirable detachment, giving many hitherto unobserved parallels in antique 
and medieval history, and brings the results into a number of clear theses : 
that so-called benevolent dictatorships are always an intermediate stage 
between nationalist and real humanitarian democracy ; that one of the great 
hopes of overcoming nationalism lies in a rapidly advancing rapprochement 
between East and West ; that technique and communications produce the 
same common type everywhere, with the result of a community of interests 
and thought conducive to an organisation in common, finally securing world 
peace and prosperity. He proves this thesis by specifying the impact exer- 
cised by'the East in art, literature, thought and religion, and by the West, 
with the means of feeding and uplifting enormously increased populations ; 
by describing the new Eastern nationalism as “ a pathological self-assertion 
against a demoralising imitation of undigested foreign ideals, ideas, and 
institutions ” ; and he comes to the conclusion that both are about to 
realise that they are, and have to remain, complementary. Among his 
constructive suggestions, which decline, for the present; any world state as 
premature, but advocate continent-wide federations—with an interesting 
special réle for a perfected British Commonwealth of Nations among them— 


- is that of a “ Middle Belt ” stretching from the Mediterranean and North 


Africa through the Middle East and India to Malaya, Indo-China and 
Indonesia, backed by climatic, structural, and geographical arguments. It 
seems that distance in space, if not in time, is needed to produce such lofty 
and well-balanced investigations of one of mankind’s most critical periods ; 
their result.is by no means a ‘mere Utopia. ` 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


ra 


CONTEMPORARY ITALY.+ 


Count Sforza’s Contemporary Italy, like most of his previous books, will be 
necessary to any future historian in order to understand how Fascism became ` 
possible and what are the permanent forces determining the destiny of Italy 
as she emerged from the catastrophe into which Fascism plunged her. As a 
career diplomat Count Sforza, one of the best Liberal personalities of modern 
Italy, who preferred poverty and exile to acceptance of Fascism, had every 
opportunity of coming into contact with the last three kings, with all the 

* Commonwealth of To-morrow. By Dr. H. Goetz. Indian Periodicals Ltd., Allahabad. 

rupees. i 
i t Contemporary Italy. By Count Sforza. Frederick Muller. 15s. 
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recent- Prime and Foreign Ministers in Italy and abroad, and with all the 
- personalities of all parties, and even the Popes, who contributed to the 
making of the Italy of to-day. We may disagree with-many of his apprecia- 
tions of events in past’ centuries, but it will be very difficult to controvert his 
facts and judgments most: damaging not only to Fascism but to the Royal 
house. 

Perhaps: the most valuable pages, especially for foreigners, are devoted to 
the formidable Southern problem. The fundamental social and economic 
problem of the new Italy remains the same as that of the old; and no real 
democratic government will be possible till this problem of ‘the South is 
solved. Till the coming of the railroads the States of the Church created in the 
middle of the peninsula a zone having nothing in common with the rest of the 
country, a zone neither northern nor southern, which -prevented all inter- 
_course between them. The linking up was the most meritorious work of the 
Liberal governments between 1860 and 1890 and was a miracle of engineering 
unique in Europe. A legend created and nursed by poets from Theocritus to 
Goethe convinced the Southerners that theirs was a very rich land, the 
happiest i in the world. The fact i is that behind the paradises of the shores, 

‘where blooms the orange tree,” there is a desert, where rain falls only in 
winter, and instead of a Po, a Tiber, an Arno, an Adige, there are only torrents 
dry in summer and destructive in winter of all fields with their floods. 
Drought destroys three out of ten harvests with mathematical precision. 
The Puglia aqueduct, the work of twenty years by the Liberal pre-Fascist 
governments, but boosted by Fascists as a gigantic achievement because it 
was inaugurated a month after Mussolini’s accession to power, has solved 
nothing but the hygienic aspect of the problem. Cavour felt even during his 
death agony the unique gravity of the problem, but the statesmen who 
succeeded him were afraid of excessive expenditure ; a balanced budget was 
for them a supreme dogma. But Count Sforza is of opinion that after the 
folly of the Fascist régime one cannot help but think that with the hundredth 
part‘of what Fascism spent on wars in Ethiopia, in Spain and in Europe, the 
solution could have been achieved, thus doubling the moral and economic 
power of the nation and, we may add, creating the conditions essential to a 
real democracy. It is a problem of public works, of artificial lakes, of canals, 
canalising floodwaters, of reforestation, for without forests there is no 
certainty of rainfall. The South should be the new Italy’s real colonial 
empire, instead of colonies whose cost will only delay this home task and 
divert energies: from necessities to vanities.. We regret that even Count . 
Sforza, so aware of this aspect of the matter, should still believe in the 
necessity for Italy of the Libyan Empire. Still, even the story of the Italian 
South was not without greatness. Perhaps it was the long period of detach- 
ment from the rest of Europe, combined with the Greek and Arab cultural 
heritage, that rendered possible the geniuses of Giordano Bruno, Campanella, 
Vico, Spaventa, Vera and, in our days, of Benedetto Croce, the living 
refutation of the. widespread: legend of the lazy Southerner. 


NCES CRESPI, 
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Bevin, by Trevor Evans (Alien & Unwin, tos, 6d.), is an intimate and 
affectionate record of the Labour leader who became an international 
figure on his appointment to the Foreign Office in July 1945. Though only 
the last chapter is devoted to his latest and most difficult task, the whole 
volume leads up to the Second World War, in which he mobilised the 
workers for victory to: the satisfaction of all concerned. It is a romantic 
- story of struggle and resolution, self-education and achievement. His 
forceful personality, massive self-confidence, and unfailing resourcefulness 
make him a formidable fighter at home and abroad, but the impression left 
by this book is that he is willing to learn. That he is more frequently 
applauded by the Opposition: than by his own party suggests that he has 
learned the need of continuity, which indeed i is one of the secrets of our 
strength. 
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Quaker Profiles; by Sir George Newman (Bannisdale Press, 7s. 6d.), will 
please not only members of the Society of Friends, for whom they were 
written, but the wider circle of readers who are interested in the religious 
experience of modern England. Though unpretentious in form the articles 
and addresses are carefully written. The opening study of George Fox, as 
immortal as his contemporary Bunyan, is a little masterpiece of condensa- 
tion; and who would quarrel with the verdict’ that the Anglo-Saxon race 
throughout the world is the better for his spiritual seeking and struggles and 
victories ? Equally attractive are the portraits of Thomas Hodgkin, the 
eminent historian and banker, and of Rendel Harris, one of the most learned, 
saintly and lovable of men, whose spirit lives on at Woodbrooke. The 
studies of Joshua and Joseph Rowntree introduce us to a family which 
combines idealism with practital ability and has produced many a useful 
citizen during the last hundred years. How much his membership of the 
Society of Friends has meant to the veteran author, one of the most dis- 
tinguished civil servants of his time, is suggested by the address entitled 
“ Tke Cardinal Tenets of Quakerism,” in which the principle of the Inward 
Light is defined as the dominant fact of the Quaker faith. “ Little or no 
attempt was made to explain it or analyse it. It was accepted as the supreme 
discovery, the core and kernel of truth.” 


x x * * * 


«The Growth of Modern Germany, by’ Roy Pascal (Cobbett Press, 7s. 6d.), 
provides in a limited space not only a summary but a suggestive sociological 
analysis of German history since the eighteenth century. No country needs 
more explaining, for the delay in unification till almost our own time generated 
conflicting tendeneies which even to-day are very far from being reconciled. 
Professor Pascal knows too much and has reflected too maturely to join the | 
“ Black Record ” school. Indeed, the reader will be struck by his calmness of 
tone and fairness of judgment. He reviews not only the circumstances and 
forces which fostered aggressive Imperialism but also those which fought a 
losirg battle against them. It is characteristic-that a picture of the Frankfurt 
Parliament forms the frontispiece and that a fine portrait of Stein balances 
one of Bismarck. Though no disciple of the Marxian interpretation of history, 
he devotes special attention to the evolution of classes and the interaction of 
economics and politics. He also rightly keeps in mind the example—often a 
yery bad one—of surrounding nations. The later chapters inevitably make 
sad -eading. The Socialists had their chance after the collapse of the Empire 
in 1918, but they failed to capture the imagination of the workers, and the 
well-meaning Briining was one of the gravediggers of thé Weimar Republic. 
But the country suffered from bad luck as well as from bad leadership. It 
was the world economic crisis which, putting an end to prosperity, drove 
Germans into the arms of imperialistic dictatorship. The crazy dictator and 
his wicked gang are gone, but the task of extracting the poison remains. The 
best hope lies in the establishment of an international and economic organisa- 
tion in which Germans may hope to find a place. 

ee ee ee E" a“ 
BRITISH CELLOPHANE LTD. writes : 


Ar. a recent issue the word “ Cellophane ” was used inadvertently in such 
a manner as might tend to create the impression that Cellophane is the name 
of a material. The word “ Cellophane ” is, of course, the trade mark of 
British Cellophane Limited, and denotes, exclusively and distinctively, the 
brand of cellulose sheets and films supplied by that company. “‘ Cellophane ” 
should not be confused with other makes of transparent cellulose sheets and 
films. f 
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“THE ANGLO-FRENCH TREATY. 
I. , 


HE Anglo-French treaty has been equally acclaimed on both 
sides of the Channel. Not a word of dissent has been heard. 
The complete unanimity on the subject, both of the French - 
Chamber and of our Parliament, is remarkable., No doubt that is 
partly due to the feeling that it marks the end of the melancholy 
chapter begun by the heroic defence of Dunkirk and its abandonment. 
But the treaty is more than that. It is a pledge that the two countries 
will co-operate, not only to prevent a third German aggression, but 
also for the development of their joint economic and political life. 
That is the more striking when one remembers the centuries of rivalry 
and even hostility between us. It was perhaps begun by the Norman 
Conquest and was continued by a succession of fierce and able Plantage- 
net Kings, who led and embodied the spirit of their English subjects 
until the end of the sixteenth century. Then, after the Stuart interlude, 
there followed the Marlborough, Chatham and Napoleonic Wars, so 
that, from the Conquest to 1815, the two countries were almost always 
preparing, waging or recovering from wars with one another. The 
German danger brought us nearer together, but the attempt at an 
alliance after the first World War just failed. The treaty, then, is 
not the fesult of a casual gust of sentiment but the natural outcome 
of the course of events through a long period of history. It has a solid 
foundation. What its military value may be I am no judge. I doubt 
if anyone can form a trustworthy opinion on that point in view of the 
. revolutionary éffects which new weapons may have. It may be that 
the sea will no longer have any value as a defence. All one can say is 
that, if it has in the. future any importance, it will be an advantage 
that the other side of the Channel should be in friendly hands. One 
thing is certain. The only satisfactory answer to atomic bombs and 
the like is the preservation of peace. No élaborate arrangements for 
the prevention or limitation of their use can be relied on once war 
breaks out. From that moment the belligerents will strain every 
effort to obtain victory, and, even if the manufacture of bombs has 
been prevented during peace time, it will be pressed on with feverish 
energy as soon as the conditions of war prevail. It is therefore much 
more realistic to consider what effect the new treaty will have on the 
maintenance of peace than to speculate on what may happen if there 
is another war. ; 

We may say, then, with confidence, that it is an advance in'the gradu- 
ally growing structure of peace. Not only does it lessen the danger of 
a future aggression by Germany but it strengthens the friendship 
for all purposes of our two countries. Up to now there have still been 
some relics of mistrust between us, the growth of centuries. I honestly 
. believe that in Britain nothing of the kind remains. There may have 
been traces of it in the early years of the League. It is all gone now. 
What of France? Is there any Anglophobia left there? Undoubtedly 
under the Pétain-Laval régime there was some. But the reception of 
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this treaty encourages one to believe that that, too, has disappeared. 
If so it is an important asset for peace. If the world may rely on 
absolute freedom from fear of any aggression by France or Britain; 
that will greatly contribute to its security, for peace has no greater 
enemy than the apprehension of war. 

But that is only the negative side of the matter. I look forward 
with confidence to an increased devotion to peace in both countries. 
We have replaced the League by the United Nations and must take 
care that the causes which undermined and incapacitated the League 

~shall not produce the same effect on the new organisation. Among 

- those causes the chief was want of that energetic and instructed public 
opinion which should have made inertia or vacillation impossible 
for the governments of the countries belonging to the League. On 
this point the attitude of the French and English is vitally important. 
It may be, as some kind friends are telling us, that our material power 
is less than it was and notably less than’ that of some other cquntries. 

Time will show. Material force is of importance but it is not every- . 
‘thing. In the end it is ideas that matter. I am very sure that, if we 

succeed in getting rid of war as a means of: settling international 

controversy—and unless we achieve this the future is black indeed— 

the influence of our two peoples may well be decisive. 

I rejoice, therefore, that the alliance will strengthen: the peaceful 
co-operation of the Western Powers. But I recognise that there are 
possible dangers in this which must be guarded against. It must 
not be thought that a bilateral agreement of this kind can in any 
degree take the place of the United Nations. It may be a buttress to 
the Charter,.an application of its principles to a particular .case, but 

. it can be nothing more.: Above all it must not be used to lessen the 

strength of the larger organisation. It is a fundamental truth that 
peace is indivisible; wherever it is endangered the whole structure 

~ is imperilled. To preserve peace in Western Europé will be useless, 
or-rather impossible, if there is any serious breach of it in the East or 
anywhere else. The first World War began with a quarrel in Serbia.. 
The second was caused by aggression in Central Europe, culminating 
in the invasion of Poland. Wherever war: begins, it may spread over 
the whole world. There has been some suggestion in circles which 
were hostile to the League that the idea of universal peace is chirnerical 
and that it would be better to revert- to the old idea of a. Balance 
of Power. It is said that the failure of the League was due to its 

‘ attempting too much. In fact, it was caused by the Nazi and Fascist 
attempt to substitute the domination of the Axis Powers for general 
co-operation for peace. That is. the kind of thing that happened 
repeatedly in the good old days of unrestricted national-sovereignty. 
The Balance of Power was the first attempt to substitute joint action 
for international anarchy, but it broke down, not once but repeatedly. 

` The existence of two or more rival groups of nations is a perpetual - 
invitation to each of them to seize an occasion when it appears to be . 
the strongest to try to knock out its dangerous rivals and establish 
its own benevolent domination. That was the conception not only 
of Hitler but of many of his predecessors. 

The framers of the alliance have therefore done well to emphasise 
their complete loyalty to the United .Nations and to reject utterly 
the foolish and pernicious talk of the East and West divisions of Europe. 
The British Commomyadti, perhaps more than any other-nations, af 
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should appreciate this point of view. The bond that keeps them 
together is not a written constitution or a central organisation. It 
' is rather the possession of certain basic aspirations, of which none 
is more important than the conception of international peace founded 
on individual freedom and the supremacy of law. If they were to 
be asked to join in an attempt to dominate the world or even to set 
up a group of nations in rivalry to other groups they would certainly 
refuse, and they would be assuredly supported in this attitude by 
the United States. Therefore I hope and believe that both America 
and the British Dominions have been kept fully informed of every 
step preliminary to the conclusion of the alliance, for their complete 
goodwill towards it is of the utmost importance. We are in the midst 
of a struggle to establish universal peace—nothing less than that 
is of any value. It was-begun by the League, which was only partly 
successful. .We are now launched on a second attempt. If it succeeds, 
it can only be by the triumph of a great idea, appealing to all decent 
opinion everywhere. Anything less than that must fail, with conse- 
quences too horrible to contemplate. 

CECIL. 


Ii. 


AHE Anglo-French Alliance, if it can be properly implemented, 
may become the most important act for the future of Europe. Its 
advantages to both countries are too obvious to need stressing. 
Roughly speaking neither can go on successfully if it remains alone ; to- 
gether they have a good chance. Only a good chance, however, not a 
certainty, because, even together, in the present state of the world, they 
are too weak still to play an essential part. But, if implemented in the 
` proper way, the alliance-can become a rallying point for world forces 
that will ensure security for all. Oddly enough, it is primarily a cultural 
matter. Many people are apt to think that culture is really a superficial 
phenomenon of little importance among the huge forces of politics or 
economics ; few realise its primacy. Why did the League of Nations 
fail? Why is U.N.O., so far, failing ? Because there was or is no unity 
of culture among the members. .The essential factor is the deep desires 
of peoples; and those desires are both shaped and manifested con- 
sciously in the cultures of the peoples. In the old League, as in the new 
U.N.O., no unity of aims and desires was or is found. If several nations 
desire different and incompatible things, no diplomatic treaties, no 
economic arrangements will put off a clash for long. Thus Germany in 
1933, in order not to offend present-day susceptibilities, had no desires 
or ideals in common with either Russia or Western Europe, and there- 
fore no trick of putting her into the League could be effective. Italy 
in 1914 had no common desires with Germany, therefore no treaty 
could really bind her. Alliances are only effective if people feel in the 
same way. To come nearer to the question here under survey, in 1940 
France and England did not feel in the same way; therefore Pétain 
could take oyer in France and lead France on a path out of all harmony 
with English wishes. The alliance did not work. In a crisis no alliance 
works unless it is an expression of the deep wishes of the peoples 
concerned. 
It is therefore not enough to sign an Anglo-French treaty of alliance. 
A mood must be created in the two nations to unite them, and then 
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this mood must be consolidated into a unity of feeling. This is a very - 
difficult problem, yet it can be solved; we have seen in our time 
several nations brought from one mood into another by artificial and 
dictatorial methods. That is not very effective, though it can be done. 
But between France and England a common evolution in history and 
culture has created such conditions that a policy of cultural union can 
be based on facts. It must not, or cannot be, dictated, but it can be 
helped to grow and the two nations are ready for it. This policy can be 
put into practice at once, both in the teaching and the literary sphere, 
and the Press will naturally follow. If those three domains, education, 
literature and the Press, grow to act together, public feeling in both 
countries will make the alliance a solid union in fact. In the presence of 
any new crisis the two nations will react spontaneously in the same way, 
instead of merely changing their governments and going each a different 
way, as happened last time, as will happen again if proper measures are 
not taken. The most modest and yet the most efficacious action is easy 
to take, but nothing is being done as yet. Let a short manual of 
history, covering in an elementary manner the history of both coun- 
tries, be drawn up by competent people, and let it be used in all schools 
in both countries. Why did not the French Navy join the British Navy 
in 1940? Because of “ hereditary hatreds” that came to the fore. 
That is what.is said. Now. there are no such things as hereditary 
hatreds; there is only what a child and then a young man are taught 
at school—Joan of Arc, Napoleon, Nelson, and so on. Both Darlan and 
Pétain had been brought up as boys to hate, England, and thousands of 
their subordinates too. Bring up the youth of both nations to believe 
the same things and you will have solved a key problem. The-two 
nations are now sufficiently grown up to agree about their past. Each 
can accept a share in the blunders of history, and thus acquire a 
European, a human point of view instead of a national one. 
In the higher teaching, in literature, in the Press, parallel goodwill 
could easily be cultivated. But it must be cultivated by appropriate 
and delicate measures; it will not just grow by itself. Already, in 
-England as in France, views about this war 1939-45 are being cul- 
tivated by irresponsible people which, if not checked in time by plain 
truth, will cause deep divergences in the future. But if a basis of com- 
mon culture is created it can only be on a basis of reason, not of pre- 
judice, and therefore will also help to create unity of culture among 
more than two nations. The ‘culture common to both England and ~ 
France is wider than England and France. It is not only European, it 
is world-wide. It covers such different and distant countries as Brazil, 
the U.S.A., and modern China. Anglo-French friendship and collabo- 
ration in the cultural field would naturally attract throughout the world 
all parallel forces. This precise alliance would be backed by world 
opinion. The greatest number of the nations would gradually realise 
that what is common to France and England in ideals, ideas, legitimate - 
- desires, is common to them all: In this way France and England, each 
taken separately, are now insufficient, and even taken together are still ` 
insufficient ; but acting as a spiritual polarising centre for world forces 
they might well play a decisive part in coming history. From. those two 
-nations taken together, from roughly rxr00 until to-day, practically all - 
the liberal, humane ideas, all the civilising influences, have come 
steadily ; no other nation, however glorious or even decisive its 
- record, as for instance in the case of Italy, has kept for eight uninter- 
rupted centuries human culture’at such a level. They have achieved 
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this in constant relationship, in literature, in the arts, in political 
developments. More therefore even than in politics it is in the spiritual 
field that this alliance should be made most fruitful, and it is this 
spiritual development that will in turn most strongly influence the 
political field, because the nations will only agree to act together when 
they feel in the same way. 

- i . DENIS SAURAT. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY FOR 1947, 


HIS Government White Paper is one of the most important 

State Papers, at least in its implications, of our time, albeit 

decidedly belated ; a survey of 1947 should have appeared some 
months before the end of 1946, and not when nearly one-sixth of the 
year reviewed was past and not future. It is also, so far as it goes, an 
admirable document. The qualification is doubly necessary. In the 
first place it is a review of man-power, its tasks and its distribution ; 
it touches only incidentally on other economic questions, on financial 
policy, and not at all on grave political problems which must arise. 
That is perhaps defensible ; it is legitimate to break up into its con- 
stituent elements a political, economic, and social complex of problems, 
deal with them separately, and then reintegrate them in a solution. 
More importantly the qualification is necessary because—and perhaps 
the use of the word survey justifies it—the document is a diagnosis, 
with little but a perfunctory examination of the treatment that must 
follow, and little evidence of a determination to apply the treatment. 

The specialists have been called to the bedside of the sufferer. 
They have given him, in language which can be understood by laymen, 
a lucid lesson in anatomy and physiology. They have proceeded to 
make a thorough clinical examination, pointing out both functional 
and organic troubles. They have given their own guarded hints as to 
the regimen and the medical and surgical treatment which the case 
demands. And those who have to take the decision, those who alone 
can take the decision because the patient is well-nigh helpless and has 
resigned his power of decision for the lifetime of one Parliament, are 
content with exhortation—that brand of exhortation, of pious hopes 
and wishes, which has lost what little power it had to arouse a people 
weary of sacrifice and almost weary of well-doing. There is no fire, 
no grasp, no evidence that the supreme authorities have the policy 
necessary to effect a cure and are determined to put it into force and 
pursue it to the end, or else resign their mandate. 

The White Paper is in fact a grave indictment of His Majesty’s 
Government, There is sardonic humour in the sentence that “ the 
- objectives in this paper embody the Government’s determination to 
put first things first.” No oné can accuse it of having evinced the 
slightest indication of such a determination in its eighteen months of 
life. The fuel crisis has not been merely a stroke of bad luck; it has 
but hastened the emergence of a more fundamental crisis which the 
Government, with all the resources of knowledge and administrative 
ability which it commands, must have known to be inevitable. Even 
the bad luck was a gambler’s bad luck ; the Government has made the 
same gambler’s throw as Hitler when he sent his troops to fight Russia 
equipped for a summer campaign only. Even in the narrower fuel 
crisis and even to-day the Government is scrupulously putting first 
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things second. At a time when the Minister of Fuel and Power is 
faced with an administrative problem which might daunt the stoutest 
heart, he must give a large part of his time to the Bill for the national- 
isation of the distribution of electricity. For years to come there will 
not be- enough electricity to distribute, simply because enough cannot 
be generated although generation has been a nationalised undertaking 
for years past. Who can reasonably contend in the circumstances 
that the present Bill deserves ‘any high priority in Cabinet or Parlia- 
mentary time? Practical men can be very unpractical ; it is a pity 
that doctrinaires seem unable to be anything but doctrinaire. 

The basic elements of the problem examined are a labour force of 
20 millions (19$ millions in December 1946) producing work to the 
value of £8,500 millions. That work must satisfy our requirements 
for defence, exports, capital equipment and maintenance, personal 
consumption, and public services. Compared with the pre-war period 
all these needs are shown to have advanced steeply, certainly much 
more steeply than the:size of the working population. Since you 
cannot get more than a pint into a pint pot, we are faced with the task 
of compressing needs, with the added complication | of a conflict between 
short-term and long-term objectives. The seriousness of that conflict ` 
emerges from the fact that in our statement of needs, as set out above, 
the one item which the White Paper does not indicate as conspicuously 
higher than in 1929 is capital equipment and maintenance, which 
seems to have been, in fact, treated as the residual item, to be satisfied 
only after defence, public service and the other categories mentioned. 
Our capital equipment was behind the times when war broke out, 
and its maintenance has perforce been neglected throughout the war ; 
it is obvious that in the long run (not a -very long run at that) our 
power to produce sufficient merchandise of competitive quality for 
export, on which we depend for our existence, is dependent on our 
ability to overtake arrears of maintenance and Te- equip extensively. 

“The central fact of 1947,” says the Paper, “is that we have not 
enough resources to do all that we want to do. We have barely enough 
to do all that we must do.” It says elsewhere that “a first com- 
parison always shows a huge excess’ of requirements over resources.” 
A second or third comparison does not much alter the general picture. 
We must either increase our resources or curtail our requirements, or 
do something of both. There are three main lines of approach which 
we may take in ascending order of importance. 

We can rearrange our priorities in an effort to meet shortages and 
correct the maldistribution of our labour force. Without extended 
direction of labour, which no party in the state would contemplate 
without abhorrence and dismay, there is not much hope of appreciable 
progress on this line. But considering -the notorious wastage of màn- 
power (some half-million, for instance, engaged directly or indirectly 
_in gambling) it is pertinent to ask whether something could not be 
done by a negative direction of labour—by rationing labour for certain 
kinds of enterprise and limiting the number of their employees. And 
there are certain needs which could, and indeed must, be reduced to 
more modest dimensions. Public service claimed the services of 
1,465,000 people in June 1939, when the number was already swollen 
by the imminence of war; it claimed 2,130,000 in December 1946 ; 
it is not expected to fall by more than 80,000 in the current year. 
Making all allowance for the: inevitable growth in departmental 
officials, teachers and other public servants, it is difficult to resist the 
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conclusion that a. fifty per cent. increase is excessive. And we must 
never forget that we are trading with such a narrow margin of safety 
that a saving of only 100,000 would be appreciable. 
Again, the man-power expenditure on military purposes at the end 
of 1946 was still nearly 140,000 greater than in June 1939, when we , 
were in the throes of preparation for war, and no great relief is budgeted 
-forin 1947. It is not a category which can lightly be cut down severely, 
with all the international repercussions which might be expected ; 
but the taxpayer (and consumer, who is even more closely affected by 
. waste of man-power) will require some persuading that our commitments 
could not be met more economically, if only because conscription is 
fatally conducive to extravagance. 

We can endeavour to increase our labour force, ‘but all that the 
Government expect is a total in employment of 19,570,000 by 
December 1947, as compared with a mere 21,000 less a year earlier. 
Indeed, this particular means of relief is not taken very seriously. 
By exhortation it is hoped to keep people at work beyond the normal 
age of retirement, and to induce non-workers, particularly women, to 
enter the labour market. The one source of supply, foreign labour, 
is approached with great timidity. Faced with an ageing population, 
with some amount of emigration, and with ‘the strongest humani- 
tarian notions for making a handsome contribution to the solution 
of the problem of displaced persons, of whom there are about a 
million whose capacities are deteriorating every week, all the 
additional labour the Government contemplate getting at home and 
abroad is I00,000. The wording of the White Paper suggests that the 
question of foreign labour is far too narrowly regarded. It is 
approached in far too selective a spirit. “ Foreign labour will not be 
introduced into specific employment while British labour is available ” 
is an ominous sentence, with its strong protective flavour, its dis- 
regard of mobility, and its failure to realise that any increase in the 
general pool of labour is to be welcomed. So far from an increase in 
the supply of foreign labour decreasing work available-for those already 
here, it would in one instance at any rate have precisely the opposite 
effect. An increase in the supply of domestic service labour would be 
the surest way of enabling women to respond to the appeal to work, 
and, incidentally, if we look beyond 1947, as we surely should, it might 
well have a very appreciable effect on the bifth rate. 

There remains the third approach, an increase in production and 
output. The other lines of approach will give us palliatives, but the 
increase in output per man-hour is crucial; if an increase were not 
possible our problem would be insoluble, and if it is not achieved our 
position will be desperate. Under-production, not merely a failure to 
increase production, is flagrant in coal and housing. In the latter the 
“labour force has expanded nearly to the pre-war level, but output 
per man-year is far below pre-war.” In the case of coal, an increase 
of which is clearly recognised to be the indispensable requisite of in- 
creased production elsewhere, and of the attainment of a satisfactory 
level of exports, there is a small drop in the labour force, from 773,000 
in June 1939 to 730,000 at the end of 1946, and a target of 770,000 
for the end of 1947. It is the drop in output which is alarming: a 
weekly average of 4,624,000 tons in 1938 (even more in 1937) and of 
3,792,000 in 1946. The numbers employed have fallen and the average 
age of the miner has gone up ; but there must have been some increase 
in mechanisation, and there has been an appreciable increase in 
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open-cast mining. On balance the output, given the same effort, should 
have mounted. The Government proposes, by kind permission of the 
National Union of Mineworkers, 'granted after France and Belgium 
have had the foresight to take the cream of the displaced persons, to 
use some foreign labour. It will apply other partial remedies, but its 
` target for 1947 is only 200,000,000 tons, which is certainly not enough 
for our own consumption and restocking, and leaves nothing over for 
export, although there is nothing which we could more easily sell in a 
number of “ hard-currency ” countries. There is no word of con- 
centration on the more productive mines which national ownership 
facilitates. e 

The Government seems merely to suspect that output is deficient 
in industries other than mining and building. There has been evidence 
enough in recent years that our textile industry was an` inefficient 
competitor, and it may safely be assumed that after fifteen years of 
protection and of monopolistic and restrictive practices, indulged in 
by both capital and labour, our over-all efficiency has suffered 
grievously. That the authors of the Paper realise that increased out- 
put, above all in coal, is the crux of the whole matter, is made abun- “ 
dantly clear by their recurrent references to the question. “The 
Labour Force in manufacturing industry already employed on orders 
for export is about fifty per cent. above the pre-war level and is capable 
of further expansion provided that fuel and powér supplies are 
adequate.” “ The central problem is coal and power and upon that 
everything depends.” “In the next crucial nine months the only 
means of getting the increased coal output that we must have is by 
increased output per man.” “ The 1947 industrial problem is funda- 
mentally a problem of coal.” “ The difficulty of maintaining exports 

. . is entirely insoluble unless British industry is able to compete in 


E quality, price and design.” “In agriculture the further increase of 


output per man-year offers the best prospects of satisfying ” man- 
power problems. “‘ In the longer view, increased output per man-year 
is the only way.to expand production and the standard of living.” 
“The Government has fixed objectives which cannot be achieved 
without an increase in output per man-year.”’ 

Here we have the lett-motif of the whole paper. We must have 
increased productivity, first and foremost in coal, but also in industry 
generally, if we are to escape disaster—a disaster because without 
increased output we shall, after exhausting our foreign reserves in the 
shape of the American and Canadian loans, be unable to pay for the 
food and raw materials which are necessary for a tolerable standard of 
living. The problem is stated, and so, in a spasmodic way, are the 
obvious solutions. What we do not find is any indication that the 
Government is determined to adopt the solutions and ruthlessly to 
execute them—that it will put in fact first things first. If that deter- 
mination existed a policy might have been adumbrated in the Prime 
Minister’s Foreword, and a depressing document could have become 
a call to action and a message of hope. That policy will cover more 
than the field-of man-power. Financial, social and political problems 
must all be integrated with the narrower economic problem of man- 
power. : 

The Government will have to decide how far a national effort can be 
furthered.by the constant effort to shift blame to the shoulders of 
capitalists and the leaders of industry for every mishap and deficiency, 
how far efficient production is hampered not merely by grandiose 
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schemes of nationalisation, but by the threats of more to come, how 
far incentive is destroyed both by taxation and by the indoctrination 
of the masses with the idea that profits, as opposed to higher wages 
for the same or less work, areimmoral. It will have to decide how much 
longer we can run an unbalanced budget with the creation of credit 
and ‘an artificially low rate of interest which positively discourages 
saving. It will have to concentrate on the encouragement of incentive 
and the discouragement of restrictive practices. Incentive is at a 
' disadvantage when the rewards of effort are unattractive owing to 
the small return on savings and the scarcity of consumer goods. It 
is a nice question how far-the direction of a larger part of our pro- 
duction to articles of home consumption might positively, by its effect 
on productivity, increase the amount available for export. Any. 
employer of plantation labour knows that to double wages suddenly 
will probably produce little more than half the output, because the 
indigenous worker’s needs are quickly satisfied, and higher wages 
will be used merely to finance increased leisure. It is not hazardous 
to suggest that the same mental outlook accounts in some degree at 
any rate for the drop in the coal-mines output. 

Almost inadvertently we have found ourselves in a condition of full 
employment, and of full employment in the strict Beveridge sense of 
the existence of more jobs waiting t6 be filled than of people looking 
for jobs. And ‘the Government mist face the implications of that 
economic condition as they were stat2d by Beveridge. ‘‘ Some people,” 
he wrote, “anticipate that if a policy of full employment becomes 
effective, industrial indiscipline and efficiency resting on discipline will 
be destroyed or diminished.” Fle pointed out that’ there was 
undoubtedly a tendency in the past, for bad time-keeping and other 
signs of industrial indiscipline to become more prominent in times of 
good trade. That tendency is a challenge to management, but cer- 
tainly to labour as well. Again he observes that in conditions of full 
employment “ particular wage demands which exceed what employers 
are able to pay with their existing prices, and which force a raising of 
prices, may bring gain to the workers of the industry concerned, but 
they will do so at the expense of all other workers, whose real wages 
fal.” The remedy is to give up sectional wage bargaining which 
“may lead to inflationary developments which bestow no benefits on 
` the working class, which spell expropriation for the old age pensioner 
and the small rentier, and which endanger the very policy of full 
employment whose maintenance is a vital common interest of all 
wage-earners.” “In other words, full employment, so clearly involved 
in the conditions tabulated in the White Paper, makes demands on 
both the virtue and intelligence of the masses which their spokesmen 
do not as yet appear to have realised. And that is the measure of the 
Government’s task—not exactly lightened by the tendency of organised 
labour, as it is represented by the T.U.C., to form an imperium in 
-amperio. ' 


The above was written before the three days’ debate in the House of 
Commons, and it must be regretfully added that the various statements 
made on the Government side enforce no modification of the criticisms 
offered. It is difficult to believe that nothing more constructive was 

forthcoming to raise production by x0 pet cent., which would start us 
` on the way to success. There were quite unnecessary polemics, for which 
the Government were not alone to blame ; there was little or nothing to 
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suggest a policy or a plan, the demand for which is not invalidated by 


rejecting the possibility of a “ blue-print,” which, incidentally, is not a 
plan. All that Sir Stafford Cripps, who undoubtedly is intellectually 
master of the problem, could promise was more planners and ‘more 
collaboration between them. The Chancellor of the Exchequer shied 
at the word deflation, and-seemed to think that.“ suppressed inflation,” 


unlike a suppressed fever, gave no cause for anxiety. The Prime” 


Minister resisted any temptation he may have felt to lift the whole 


debate to a higher-plane and inform the nation how the remedies, oni ` 


which there is substantial agreement, are to be applied and when. He 
gives the impression that the second Battle of Britain can be won by 
slogans and platitudes, without action. In justice it must be added 
that there was one bit of evidence to show that the Government had 


taken its own lessons to heart, for the Minister of Labour promised to - , 


bring in and utilise far’more foreign labour than the White Paper 
suggested. And he was good enough to recognise that even private 
householders require domestic service. ° 


ANDREW McFADYEAN. 


INDIA-END AND BEGINNING. 


HERE are some datés in the calendar that have no need of 
- underlining. On the instant they are historic ; their significance 


should be plain to the simplest contemporary. One such is the’ 


_ 20th of February, 1947. It proclaimed the approaching end of an 
- epoch, not only for Britain and India, but for British power in the 
East, and doubtless also for the myriad peoples of Asia. On that day 
the Prime Minister, making use of dry official language, announced 
the final stage of British authority and responsibility in India. ‘ His 


Majesty’s Government,” said Mr. Attlee, ‘‘ wish to make it clear that- 


it is their definite intention to take the necessary steps to effect the 
transfer of power into responsible Indian hands by a date not later 
than June 1948.” > 

These words foreshadow a decisive change, an impressive surrender 
of governing authority, an immensely complicated administrative 
operation and, as one leading newspaper remarked, the greatest 
disengagement action in history. There is, of course, no event or 
movement in the experience of our nation with which it can be com- 
pared. We may search the annals of empire through the ages without 
coming upon any act of policy that could be set beside it, for no Power 
has ever established a kindred relationship. Nor is there on record 
any mass movement among subject races bearing any resemblance 


to Indian nationalism, in respect of arousal, organisation, and apparent . 


success. In administration and social structure British India is 
unique. And in the very near future we are to witness its dissolution, 
amid conditions which would have been almost inconceivable at the 
time of the Cripps Mission no more than five years ago. a 

The Government’s view, ably stated by Sir Stafford Cripps, is that 
the transfer of all authority and responsibility, by a fixed and early 
daté, is a right and natural completion of the process upon which all 
the British parties were in agreement down to the work in India of 


the three Cabinet Ministers last year. This is emphatically denied by | 


the Opposition. Mr. Churchill and his colleagues affirm that the 
decision is not fulfilment but reversal. They argue that the Cripps 


tee 
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offer of 1942, by which they stand, was based upon three conditions : 
the attainment of substantial agreement between the two great Indian . 
.communities, adequate guarantees for minorities, and a constitution 
for the new- India to be shaped by a fully representative Constituent 
Assembly. The framing of these conditions, Mr.: Churchill contends, 
implied a transition period equivalent to Dominion status, and that 
has no place in the Government’s programme. 
` The declaration included the surprise announcement of Lord Wavell’s 
removal from the Viceroyalty. The Opposition leaders took this as 
simple dismissal, and the Prime Minister, who declined to give an 
- explanation, did not challenge the word. It is therefore assumed that 
Lord Wavell found himself unable to accept the Cabinet decision.. 
If this is so, Lord Hailey observed, it reflects a difference of view held 
by a Viceroy who had sought “ with rare patience and singleness of 
purpose ’’ to achieve success for the effort of the three Ministers. 
He had been entrusted with a most baffling task. The problem was 
unmanageable, and no previous Governor-General had been required 
_ to deal month by month with contending groups of Indian leaders, 
certainly as difficult as any politicians in the world. Lord Wavell’s 
personal standing could not be higher. His integrity and sympathy 
are never called in question. But it is recognised that he is not at 
ease in political negotiation ; and no detailed explanation is necessary 
in the case-of a proconsul who is out of harmony with the supreme 
government on a central question of policy. 
. Im accordance with the parliamentary practice introduced by the 
present Government, the debate in the Commons was limited to two 
days. In both Houses the main speeches were of a high order, and 
„those in the Lords included several from peers of exceptional Indian 
experience. The Lords refrained from a division, thus following the 
wise counsel of Lord Halifax, who confessed that he could not have 
voted against the Government since he found himself unable to 
propose a serious alternative. A similar admission was made in the 
Commons by Sir Stanley Reed, whose moving speech was the outcome 
of long and varied service in India. 

The Opposition attack is, for manifest reasons, concentrated upon 
two pivotal points: the fixed date, with the very narrow margin for 
preparation, and the dropping of the demand for clear evidence of 
Indian co-operation in advance of the transfer. The latter is the result, 
seemingly inevitable, of discouraging developments since the failure 
of the Cripps Mission. Hindu and Moslem to-day are farther apart 
than ever, and their antagonism during recent months has produced 
more tragic incidents than India had known for roo years. British 
administtators, almost without exception, have been. convinced that 
the rival Indian communities could never arrive at a workable settle- 
ment by themselves; hence the mediation of a neutral third party 
was unavoidable. Indian leaders, Hindu and Moslem alike, have 
repudiated this view. They insist that the first necessity is the with- 
drawal of the British ; and they have been saying this with added force 
during the past ten "years—that is to say, since the Pakistan issue 
became dominant. The Cripps proposals included an escape clause 
for the Moslem partitionists ; Mr. Gandhi has steadily asserted that 
Pakistan could not be fought over, and these oblique supports have 
been an advantage for Mr. Jinnah. They stiffened the Moslem League 
in its boycott of the Constituent Assembly, as also in its refusal to 
Se make the Interim Government.a genuine coalition. The Moslem 
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Ministers took office for the avowed purpose of upholding the interests 
of the League. The unitary principle, a Government of All India, is 
the historic foundation of British India; and it is, of course, a basic 
tenet of all Hindu associations and of the Congress party. It is now 
abandoned, under the pressure of events which neither the Vigeroy 
nor the Interim Government could direct or modify. g 

The'White Paper implies a vague hope that a National Government 
may be in existence to take over when the fateful hour strikes, and 
during the debate Ministers strove to maintain that the shock of coming 
responsibility should be powerful enough to bring reconciliation. 
But the omens are virtually all unfavourable, and Sir Stafford Cripps - 
was realistic enough to state the alternative in the plainest terms. 
In the absence of a central authority the Government will not delay 
the programme. It intends to pursue the-only course that will then- 
be deemed practicable. Power would be transferred to such Govern- | 
ments as may be functioning. These may be the existing provincial 
Governments, or possibly certain new combinations, exercising such 
regional authority as may have come within their grasp. The prospéct, 
it must be admitted, is profoundly disturbing. We are obliged to ` 
contemplate a break-up of. India compared with which a partition 
between Hindustan and Pakistan would be almost straightforward, 
for the convulsion here adumbrated threatens a Balkanisation of 
India on a scale not hitherto forecast-by any party or any sectional 
interest.  ' l 

India without a strong Central Government is barely imaginable. 
Defence, foreign affairs, revenue, communications—these are not 
provincial concerns. And if in peace time the maintenance of public 
order can with safety be delegated, there would be no such division of _ 
authority possible in the presence of such civil conflict as the past 
twelve months have displayed. l i 

From the Moslem side the first response to the Government was 
Mr. Jinnah’s curt declaration that the new policy made no difference 
to their demand for Pakistan. The Moslem League is resolved to 
remain outside the Constituent Assembly and: to maintain its attitude 
towards the Interim Government. In the meantime the Working 
Committee of the Congress Party, following upon Mr. Nehru’s praise 
of the.Government’s announcement as wise and courageous, recom- 
mends a fresh approach to the League, together with an intimation 
that, for the satisfaction of certain admittedly strong Moslem claims, 
negotiation should be started with the aim of redrawing certain 
provincial boundaries, beginning with the Punjab. That famous 
province, perhaps more than ever, is the crucial region of Upper India, . 
Nothing could be more easily demonstrable than the thesis-that the 
‘Punjab as now. constituted—with its large Hindu minority and 
balancing Sikh community—could not be a unit of Pakistan, or of 
any other Moslem territory. Within its present borders it offers the 
sharpest possible challenge to the theorists of union government ; 
and yet as these lines are being written it is a theatre of violent con- 
flict. The oűtbreaks are no less appalling than those of Bihar and 
East Bengal; while, because of racial and religious complexity and 
geographical position, they are even more deeply menacing. Looking, 
at this moment upon the ghastly scenes of Lahore and Amritsar, one 
is tempted to say that if Mr. Nehru and Mr. Jinnah could join forces 
_ for the bringing of peace to the Punjab, then next year’s midsummer 
need ‘not be hidden in clouds and darkness. 
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This brings us to the question of the fixed date, which was the main 
theme of both Sir John Anderson’s formidable indictment and of 
Mr. Churchill’s most sombre predictions. The Prime Minister and 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence made the reasons and hopes sufficiently clear. 
The Government—telying, it is said, upon the weightiest advice from 
India (not specified, by the way)—had been persuaded that the 
narrowest margin would be the best, and that the naming of June 
1948, with no hint of a possible extension, should have the effect of 
compulsive pressure towards all-round compromise and settlement. 
The reasoning is of a kind that is strange to India. For any large 
enterprise of national reconstruction in England fifteen months would 
seem markedly insufficient. For a complete administrative revolution 
in India it must appear-as almost no time at all. We are to assume 
that the provincial Governments and the public services were unwarned, 
and so are unprepared, and that the vast area of preliminary labour 
remains still unexplored. Not the least noticeable feature of the 
debates in both Houses was the almost entire absence of alternative 
plans, whether flexible or otherwise, giving promise of avoidance, or 
lessening, of the administrative chaos which we know to be anticipated . 
on all sides in India. : It is not here a question of Lloyd George’s 
metaphor as to leaping the abyss in two jumps, as Mr. Alexander 
suggested, since from an operation so complicated the method of 
gradualism cannot be altogether eliminated. Prébably the only 
practicable alternative that, in all the circumstances, could have been 
considered was a somewhat longer period set for the final cut, with 
the hope expressed that the process could be quickened by Indian 
action and goodwill. Lord Linlithgow’s warning, with reference to 
inability on the part of Great Britain to fulfil her obligations and the 
consequent necessity of marching out, was impressively cited by 
Lord Samuel. As the late Viceroy stated the choice, he was un- 
answerable, 

Among the most authoritative-speakers in both Houses there was 
striking agreement upon one grave matter. This is that administration 
is fast running down, the Central Government having entered upon a 
lamentable stage of confusion and helplessness. There is no attempt 
in any informed quarter to deny that a decisive step forward this year 
had become imperative. The authority of Britain in India, long 
continued and unassailed, has been the most remarkable phenomenon 
of its kind in the East and in all history. It was not seriously impaired 
by nationalist extremism or by the Gandhist crusades, although 
Mr. Gandhi was denouncing the “‘ Satanic ” Government year by year. 
We may say, indeed; that it was not until after the Round Table Confer- 
ences in London, the rise of Mr. Nehru to political leadership, and the 
mounting insurgence throughout Eastern Asia, that the Indian situation 
became alarming because subject to fundamental change. Mr. Nehru’s 
drive towards independence (actually some years after the late C. F. 
Andrews had used his influence with Mr. Gandhi towards the replace- 
ment of Swaraj as goal and watchword by the more precise political 
word) opened a chapter in Congress agitation; and it was the Quit 
India resolution of 1942 which marked the adoption of the demand 
without qualification. The uprising of that year took shape as a tide 
of impassioned resentment and defiance. The Government was 
provoked to the calling up of all its repressive power, Congress leaders 
by the thousand were jailed, and the rebellion was stamped out. 
The war crisis and the extreme peril of India, with the Japanese 
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invader thrusting through Burma and hammering at the gates of 
Bengal, made this suppression possible, inevitable. But there was 
no illusion in the minds of British -administrators in any province. 
They were entirely aware that these things could not occur again. 
The war with Japan being over, India could not be subdued by 
military and police force. A Black-and-Tan terror would not be 
undertaken by any British Government ; a second 1942 must at all 
costs be avoided. British and American soldiers and airmen were 
. irritated by reading scrawls of “Quit India” at every turn. And 
beneath this incessant irritation lay the bitter consciousness that the 
Japanese armies, although destined to suffer unlimited defeat, had in 
their brief spell of triumph destroyed the legend, the deep-seated 
Oriental tenet, of Western superiority and invincibility. Nehru in. 
prison was an undiminished force. Released once again, after the 
appointment of Lord Wavell, he was the head-centre of a movement 
surging uncontrollably and for the first time bearing the marks of 
. success. In conversations with the Viceroy, and even in the abortive 
Simla Conference, for the breakdown of which Lord Wavell needlessly 
_ took all the blame to himself, Mr. Nehru and his colleagues and Mr. 
Jinnah from the opposing camp could so conduct themselves as to 
proclaim their conviction that the cause of Indian independence was 
virtually won.. True, Hindu-Moslem antagonism had become harsher 
than ever. On Pakistan Mr. Jinnah remained implacable. But none 
the less was it evident that the most momentous of changes was 
impending. All the Indian parties (though by no means all the com- 
munities) had elected for independence. There could be no turning 
‘back. To disinterested friends of India two things were deplorable. 
_ First, Mr. Jinnah and the Moslem League would neither co-operate 
nor discuss the question of. Pakistan; they merely reiterated the 
demand for separate Moslem States. And secondly, Mr. Nehru con- 
tinued without intermission his inflammable utterances, refusing to 
accept any evidences of British good faith in the offer of freedom. 
He followed this line through the elections of last year with extra- 
ordinary vehemence, and he showed no sign of abating the fierceness 
of the agitator right up to the hour when he was within reach of 
governing responsibility. Doubtless, like popular tribunes everywhere, ` 
he found himself driven in certain directions by the extremists on his 
own side (in this-case, mainly the Congress Socialists) ; but the exhi- 
bition was none the less unfortunate. A leader so powerful, so gifted 
and devoted to his cause, ought to have perceived the turn of the tide. 
And surely the penalty of failure here has been swift in coming. The 
Interim Government of which Mr. Nehru is the head is utterly without 
authority or influence in the presence of violent and ever-increasing 
disorder. How could it be otherwise ? Mass agitation of the Congress 
kind, whether directed by Gandhi or by Nehru, is incompatible with 
peaceful change. India—impossible as it is to realise the fact—contains 
one-fifth of the entire population of the globe. If that stupendous 
multitude is to be protected from famine and chaos and appalling loss 
of life, the power of central government must be preserved and upheld. 
And that power cannot be British. The majestic structure of British. 
authority and prestige in India has been undermined. Its potency 
can never be restored. 

Predictions as to what will, or must, occur by June of next year 
are without end, and most of them aré definite and affrighting. Upon 
one all-important point there would seem to be no positive differences of 
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opinion in India. The Government’s hope that the proclamation 
itself and the fixed date made the one and only means of shocking the 
party leaders into co-operative action, and so of opening the road to 
communal settlement, “is recognised: as illusory. The plain statement 
that the transfer of power has been determined, and that it will be 
made either to one Government or to several, plays directly into the 
hands of the Moslem League. Its Ministers remain in the Interim 
Government and the rejection of the Constituent Assembly is again 
confirmed. India becomes an unlimited arena for power manceuvres. 
And since the June event is to be accompanied by a complete evacua- 
tion of the British Army, the ensuing stage cannot fail to be filled with 
conflict and suffering. From Noakhali to Peshawar the horrors of 
recent months have foreshadowed what may prove to be an apocalypse 
of anguish on a scale past imagining. We cannot doubt that educated 
India is unaware of the measureless tragedy that seems to be impending. 
But nothing appears to be more certain than that they conceive it to 
be ineluctable destiny. > India is to be freed from alien domination : 
and the price must be paid. 

In striving to compass in imagination the stupendous operation 
towards which Britain is moving, the mind looks back 1, 500 years to 
- the indrawing of Rome, .and particularly to the recall of the legions. 

But that renowned evacuation had relatively few features in common 
with the dissolution of the mightiest and most closely reticulated system 
of imperial government ever built by man. The average Briton, we 
may guess, thinks of the transfer of power in India as in the main the 
return of the Viceroy and the Governors, the withdrawal of the Civil 
Service and the Army. But these comprise no more than the steel 
frame of the edifice. Within their bounds are held the activities and 
responsibilities of the law and education, the technical departments, 
the medical services ; commerce and industry, banking and insurance ; 
the missions and countless other agencies of humane endeavour, 
served by men and women of the West to whose minds and hearts 
the people of India have made an irresistible appeal. The one right 
way, we feel, for British dominion in India to change and pass would 
be for the transfer to be made in peace and full dignity, with the 
assurance of equal partnership and co-operation for the establishment 
of the new order. Amid the conflicts and confusions of this day of 
ours that may be far too much to look for. But, beyond all question, 
it is the hope of the British Government, of British-Indian adminis- 
trators, and of the immense majority of the citizens of the British 
Commonwealth. 


S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


DISPLACED PERSONS. 


NE of the last items on the agenda of the General Assembly of the 
(C) ritea Nations at its meeting at Flushing Meadow was the 

Charter for the International Refugee Organisation to deal with 
Displaced Persons. From its position on the agenda it might be 
supposed that this problem was a matter of minor importance, but from 
the standpoint of international concord, especially in Europe, its im- 
portance is in inverse proportion to the priority given to it. It is 
generally recognised that if we are to reach a better understanding with 
Soviet Russia and her satellites, we must somehow contrive to dispel 
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the feeling of mutual distrust and suspicion which prevails between us.. ` 
The Displaced Persons problem, perhaps more than any other of the . 
_ war’s tragic legacies, has only served to exacerbate that feeling. Conse- 
quently upon its satisfactory solution a great deal may depend. The 
dangers inherent in the problem are but very imperfectly appreciated. 
It is therefore very important that we should clearly understand what 
is at stake, lest in attempting to remedy one evil we create another ` 
yet worse. ae nal , 

The problem in Europe concerns the fate of something approaching 
one million persons. They consist of United Nations nationals (the 
majority), persecutees of German or Axis-satellite nationality, and the 
stateless or persons of undetermined nationality. In terms of numbers 
they fall into five main groups, as follows, in approximate figures : 
Poles (400,000), Balts (200,000), Ukrainians (120,000), Jews (100,000), 
Yugoslavs (60,000). They constitute whet is commonly termed the 
“ hard core ” of non-repatriables. Amongst the Poles, of whom a large 
percentage dre peasants, there are probably still a few thousands whose 
- refusal to go home is due either to anxiety for their future economic 
security, or to political pressure from their more vociferous compatriots, 
and who may yet be induced to return. The Jews can all, of course, 
‘return to their pre-war countries of origin if they choose to do so. But 
- they have other and very understandable reasons for not wishing so to 
do. I therefore exclude them from this survey of the problem. - 

The remainder of these five groups are all political dissidents. They 
are people with convictions for which they are quite prepared to fight, 
cost what it may.’ But they consider their return under present condi- 
tions, rightly or wrongly, as being thrown to the wolves. Their deter- 
mination is quite unshakable, and proof against any economic induce- 
ments such as the sixty-day ration plan initiated by U.N.R.R.A. One 
cannot but respect their courage and convictions ; and the sacrifice 
they are prepared to make in defence of what they hold to be right is a 
heavy one. No man lightly forgoes the citizenship of his native. 
country, which is the price they are ready to pay. There are, no doubt, . 
collaborationist elements amongst them, and possibly a few out and 
traitors too. It would be surprising if this were not so. But to pretend 
that they are all treasonable subjects is sheer nonsense, and scarcely 
flattering to the Powers concerned. -The vast majority are, without 
doubt, ardent patriots, who would wish for nothing better than to 
. rejoin their own kith and kin on the sacred soil of their beloved country, 
if they felt able to do so. But they do not, and compulsion is out of the 
question. To the peoples of Great Britain, the United States and France, 
who pride themselves on the generous asylum they have always accorded 
to political refugees, and to whom the liberty. of the individual is the 
most treasured article of their political faith, the suggestion of com- 
pulsion is utterly repugnant. . - 

No one will, of course, dispute that in the best interests of all con- 
‘cerned, and not least those of the Displaced Persons themselves, 

voluntary repatriation is the most: desirable solution, whenever and 
wherever possible. It is much to be hoped, therefore, that though plans 
for resettlement elsewhere must be-discussed and developed, the doors . 
to repatriation will not be closed. It may seem to be asking a lot to © 
“expect the Governments concerned to allow their dissident nationals to, 
_asit were, both have their cake and eat it. Nevertheless, there would be 
political sagacity in such magnanimity. Any precipitate measure to 
deprive them of their nationality would surely be shortsighted, and 
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- could only serve to strengthen the bonds which unite them and intensify 
‘the bitterness of their opposition. On the other hand, nothing could be 
lost and much may be gained by a dignified restraint in the policy 
adopted by their Governments towards them.. No useful purpose is 
served in any case by condemning them outright as traitors, while for- 
bearance may in the long run succeed in enlisting the sympathy of 
many, and must at any rate tend to blunt the edge of their opposition. 

Meanwhile plans for their rapid and satisfactory re-settlement 
elsewhere must be pushed forward with all expedition. This is a moral 
responsibility which the United Nations can only shirk at their peril. 
Much has been done by U.N.R.R.A. and the numerous voluntary 
agencies working under their co- -ordinating supervision to restore the 
morale and self-respect of these luckless people, and to rehabilitate them 
‘generally. But this can only be regarded asa palliative to the demoral- 
ising effect of their present existence. So long as they-continue to live 
as mere recipients of charity, their self-reliance must diminish and their 
potential usefulness as citizens be reduced correspondingly. Only 
speedy re-settlement in a free community, where they can find and enjoy 
constructive employment and become self-supporting, can save them 
from becoming human flotsam, to the everlasting shame of civilised 
humanity. : 

-But let us not delude ourselves into thinking that the re-settlement 
of a million persons is an easy task in these days of economic dislocation. 
- Divided on a pro rata basis amongst the fifty-odd members of the 
United Nations, it might seem a problem of insignificant proportions ; 
but it is by no means so simple a matter as that, however co-operative 
and willing the United Nations might be. Few of them have escaped 
the economic upheaval of the war in some form or other, and most of 
them are, and.must inevitably be for some years to come, heavily pre- 
occupied with readjustment to peace-time conditions. Such pre- 
occupation is hardly conducive to the absorption of large numbers of 
immigrants. . 

But even where immediate immigration is practicable, it has to be 
remembered that group settlement is a slow and complicated business. 
It involves a host of intricate problems, social, political and economic, 
which call for a vast amount of detailed preparatory-work, both at the 
departure end and in the country of asylum. It is doubtful, for example, 
whether the Brazilian and Argentine immigration schemes already fore- 
shadowed, however expeditiously handled, can take shape in the move- 
ment of any considerable number of immigrants before 1948. And in 
this hard fact lies the principal danger with which Europe may be con- 
fronted in the handling of the Displaced Persons problem. 

` There is a very real risk that conditions in Europe may force the issue 
before these re-settlement plans mature. If their implementation is 
unduly delayed, a short-cut solution may be sought in the absorption 
of these dissident groups into the Western European economy, where 
there is a critical shortage of man-power. The Times, in a leading 
article on January 17th, 1947, suggested that there was an exceedingly 
strong case for a selective immigration of up to 500,000 foreign workers 
(including Displaced Persons) into this country. Local absorption in 
Germany and Austria might also suggest itself as an easy escape from a 
problem which is a frequent irritant- to the occupational authorities, 
and an element of discord in the Allied Control Councils., It might seem 
a simplification both politically and economically of their already 
complex responsibilities. Moreover, it would eliminate from the 
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Western Occupied Zones the presence of an international body whose 
resolutions must inevitably from time to time conflict with official 
military policy, which leads to friction. U-N.R.R.A. officials who have 
worked in Germany or Austria know this only too well. 
` But not only might the’ occupational authorities be favourably 
disposed to local absorption, a very considerable percentage of the 
Displaced Persons themselves would welcome it, strange as this may 
seem. A number of the Balts, for example, would be quite happy to 
settle in Germany. German cultural influence in the Baltic States was 
always very strong, and life in Germany even under present conditions 
would not be an uncongenial prospect for them. It should not be for-. ` 
gotten, moreover, that all these Displaced Persons, with the exception 
of some ‘of the Ukrainians, are Europeans for whom migration to 
another continent means a complete change in their outlook upon life, 
and a violent upheaval in their whole mode of living, with the very 
doubtful prospect for the majority of them of ever seeing their home 
‘country again. For the younger generation these factors may not 
weigh very heavily, but for the older folk they constitute a calamity. 
Now the absorption of these political dissidents into the Western 
European economy would be fraught with grave political consequences. 
If thrust upon the Western Occupied Zones of Germany or Austria, it 
would be bitterly resented by the indigenous populations who are 
already overcrowded. Sooner or later, when the occupational forces are 
withdrawn, the probability is that ways and means would be found of 
putting pressure on them to leave the country, and a fresh source of 
unrest in Europe would be created. But there are other and more 
cogent reasons for fearing that their presence even in this country 
would prove a disturbing factor. The displaced Poles, Balts, Ukrainians 
and Yugoslavs are all strongly nationalistic in their aspirations. Not a 
few of them cherish the hope (a vain one), and do not hesitate to express 
it, that at a not too distant date their country will be “ liberated.” By 
this they mean, of course, liberation from the Soviet yoke, and they 
tacitly assume that it will be achieved by force of arms. It is amongst 
these that one hears talk of the coming conflict between Russia and 
the West, and we may be quite sure that there are German elements 
only too ready to encourage them in this dangerous delusion. There is, 
in any case, ample material in the unhappy conditions of discordant 
Europe to lend colour, on a superficial view, to this theme. It is all 
wishful thinking, of course, but not difficult to comprehend in the 
minds of these frustrated patriots. From the point of view of interna- 
tional peace and understanding, however, it is a dangerous state of 
affairs, and one which readily explains the almost peevish concern of 
the Eastern European Powers as to the ultimate fate of these people. 
But that is only half the picture. Each of these dissident groups has 
its supporters and supporting organisations in the Western capitals. 
They are very vocal and naturally take full advantage of every avail- 
able political forum and Press organ to ventilate their case. This not 
only breeds mistrust and suspicion, but provides a useful pawn to the 
Powers concerned in the great game of international politics. Anyone 
who has followed the debates on the Displaced Persons problem in the 
General Council of U.N.R.R.A. or in the General Assembly and Com- 
mittees of U.N.O. will be aware of this regrettable fact.. At times, 
indeed, these debates left one with the deplorable impression that the 
fate of the unfortunate Displaced Persons themselves was a minor 
consideration. : 
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Could we afford to ‘perpetuate this unhealthy state of affairs by 

permitting their re-settlement in Western Europe, however critical , 

the man-power position? National and political antagonisms are 
endemic and ‘deep-rooted in Europe, and their absorption politically 

would take a generation. In the present conditions of world politics 
their nationalistic (not to say militaristic) aspirations would be more 
likely to become intensified, which could only be detrimental to their 
own rehabilitation and provide a fruitful source of suspicion between 
the Powers. Could Europe afford such a dubious investment? And 
could the Eastern European Powers be expected to view with any 
‘ composure the presence of these antagonistic groups so near to 
their frontiers? The answer is to be found in the reactions of the 
` Polish Provisional Government to the asylum so generously given 
by Great Britain to General Anders and his Polish forces. Have our 
relations with Poland thereby been improved? Quite obviously not. 
They have inevitably suffered a severe strain and must continue to do 
so, however just and generous that action on the part of H.M. Govern- 
ment was. Poland cannot view with equanimity so considerable a 
number of the flower of her youth settling elsewhere, while her man- 
power resources are strained to the uttermost in an effort to rebuild her 
shattered territory. Their refusal to return is an affront to her national 
pride and prestige, but their presence in Europe is a perpetual reminder 
of that affront. The same applies, of course, to Soviet Russia and 
Yugoslavia, but to a lesser degree. The numbers concerned, relative to 
their total man-power resources, are much smaller. . 

If, then, we are to arrive at an amicable working understanding with 
Russia and her satellites, these political dissidents must be settled 
outside Europe. The affront of their recalcitrant attitude will, of course, 
remain, but it will tend to lose its sting, and Europe will be rid of a 
virus which poisons relations with our Eastern neighbours. 

Now re-settlement in the Western hemisphere or in the Pacific would 
mean rapid political absorption, and freedom from the political exploita- 
tion to which they are at present exposed. Under such conditions these 
pitiful victims of the war would have the best chance of rebuilding their 
broken lives, and resuming a contented and happy existence. Their 
national culture and traditions, so dear to every European; would not 
thereby be forfeited. On the contrary, settlement in the free democracies 
of the United States and Canada, for example, has shown that as 
political absorption takes place, cultural traditions become increasing- 
ly precious and correspondingly fostered. 

__ It is to be hoped, therefore, that the generous immigration plans 
foreshadowed by the Brazilian and Argentine Governments will prove 
something more than window-dressing to impress the United Nations. 
The problem brooks no delay if these plans are to be realised and the 
dangers to which I have alluded are to ‘be averted. A considerable 
amount of valuable preparatory work has already been done by the 
Inter-governmental Committee for refugees with its small but able 
staff. But their resources in money and personnel are quite inadequate 
for so great a task. U.N.R.R.A., which is at present caring for the 
majority of these Displaced Persons, is due to relinquish that responsi- 
bility at the latest by June 30th, 1947. It has, moreover, no trained 
staff for re-settlement work, which has been largely outside its Charter. 
It is therefore a matter of first-rate importance that the new Interna- 
tional Refugee Organisation, whose constitution and initial budget has 
now been approved by the General Assembly of U.N.O., should be set 
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in motion at once to take over this international obligation. Full 
advantage should be taken of the experience already gained by the 
Inter-governmental Committee and of their expert staff to push 
ahead vigorously with every extra-European immigration plan which 
may be produced. eo 

: ; . L. W. CHARLEY. 
Formerly Acting-Director of the Displaced Persons Division, Control 

£ Commission for Germany (British Element). ` 
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COMBINED team of experts: from both the United Kingdom 
Ax the United States—the ‘ Foreign Office-State Depart- 
ment Document Unit (F.0./5.D. Doc. Unit) ”—is at present 
at work in Berlin to shift and sift the mass of German documentary 
material so that it may, eventually, serve as a quarry for the writing 
of the diplomatic history of the years 1919-45. This work must of 
necessity take many years. When it is completed it will not, of itself, 
provide a history of those fateful years, but without them no definite 
history of German Republican and of Nazi foreign policy can’ be 
written. Meanwhile a wealth of secondary material is being published, 
- some of which may be found in the records of the Nuremberg trial as 
made available by the Stationery Office. In addition there’are diaries 
like the secret papers of the late German Ambassador in Rome, Ulrich . 
. von Hassell, who was murdered by the Nazis in September 1944 for 
- his participation in the Hitler plot of that year. His notes, beginning 
in September 1938 and ending with a farewell letter to his wife written 
in the Nazi prison in September 1944, can claim to be of exceptional 
importance for any true appraisal of the German resistance to Hitler, 
national reaction to Nazi crimes, and the diplomatic history of the 
years covered. ` As a source it cannot be replaced—only added to—by 
further publications.* 

The background story of the Hitler Plot of 1944, when the Nazi 
arch-criminal escaped a bomb planted by German nationalists, can 
now be traced in great detail. The actual plot, the bomb,‘the farce of 
a Nazi “ People’s Court ” under Freisler (subsequently. killed in an 
Allied air-raid), the list of some three thousand victims of Hitlerian 
fury—all this has been told before. “ You should know about a 
crime unparalleled in German history,” Hitler’s husky voice told the 
Germans on June 20th, 1944, as soon as he had been given a new 
pair of pants for the clothes torn by the blast of the explosion. “A 
very small clique of ambitious, irtesponsible, and at the same time 
senseless and criminally stupid officers have formed a plot to eliminate 
me, and with me the State.” Reading Hassell’s diaries we see now 
how far flung the net of these resisters has been, and how ambitious 
they were, not for themselves, but for their Vaterland.» To destroy 
Hitler, they thought, was the only possible means of salvation for their 
own people and the preservation of a German State. They did not 
accept the Hitlerian teaching that “the State is Me,” that Germans 
must be Nazis or die. And this basic conviction of the need for and 

* Ulrich von Hassell: Vom andern Deutschland. Atlantis, Zürich, 1946. Cf. H. v. 
Moltke, Letters (A German of the Resistance), Round Table, London, June 1946; G. 


Thomas, Gedanken und Ereignisse, Schweizer Monatshefte, Zürich, December 1945; 
P. Schwarz, Die Deutsche Untergrundbewegung, N.Y. Staatszeitung, New York, December 
i 


1945 and January 1946. ` 
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the existence of another Germany made them stand up for their own 
principles and face the road to Hitler’s gallows. We may not share 
their patriotic belief and their political aims, but nobody can deny 
them the admiration which flows from the fact that here was a group 
of men who acted. against. Hitler while Himmler’s henchmen were all 
around them. It is with something akin to awe that one opens 
Hassell’s diaries, say for June 1941, and reads: “ Repeated nego- 
- tiations with Popitz, Goerdeler, Beck and Oster about the question : 
will the orders concerning a brutal, uncontrolled action of the troops 
against Bolshevists when invading Russia, will these orders which 
have reached the army leaders but have not been passed on as yet, 
suffice to open the eyes of the military- about the meaning of the 
régime for which they fight ? We came to the conclusion that, once 
again, we could expect nothing.” The Mordbeféhle and the Mord- 
brenneret were carried out by Brauchitsch, Halder, Keitel, Rundstedi 
—the latter two, very fittingly, acting as hangmen of Hassell and his 
friends in 1944. And it needs a reminder of Nuremberg to redress the 
balance and to know that justice, after all, was done after the arrival 
of the Allied forces. But why do I select this entry from June 1941 
when there are another sixty-six months of similar entries of constant 
repudiation of Hitler and all his works to choose from? Because in 
that same month the late Professor H. G. Atkins and myself wrote, 
in conjunction, on “ The Two Germänies ” in THE CONTEMPORARY 
REviEw to show that, in fact, there was “ another Germany ” besides 
Hitler’s, 7 

Hassell belonged to the German Conservatives. So did his friends 
like Popitz, the Prussian Minister of Finance, and Goerdeler, a forme? 
Mayor of Leipzig and for a short time under Bruening Reich Price ` 
Commissioner. They knew nothing of the German working-classes, 
had no contact with the Socialist resistance movement, and none 
with the anti-Nazi refugees abroad. Their outlook was therefore often 
narrow, and their prospects as possible.saviours of the world from 
Hitlerism strictly limited. Yet in their limitation lay their strength. 
Being Conservatives themselves and belonging, as did von Hassell, von 
Moltke, von Stauffenberg (who placed the bomb), to families renowned 
for their services to the German State, they could approach the only 
possible source of real resistance, the army commanders. Again and 
again Hassell notes new approaches to “the Josephs,” as he calls 
‘these commanders. He himself repeatedly called on Baron von 
Falkenhausen, who was ready to help with his army group. Goerdeler 
too toured the commanders and gained the support of von Witzleben. 
All of them had accepted the leadership of Beck, who had been Chief 
of Staff until October 1938. He, they all hoped, would lead Germany 
back from the abyss of Nazidom into the family of civilised nations, 
and provide, for the interim period, the armed might necessary for 
the dissolution of the Nazi organisation, the S.S. and.the secret police. 
Beck, it will:-be remembered, committed suicide after the failure of the 
plot. The majority of army generals and right-wing nationalists, it 
appeared, had made an irrevocable pact with Nazism and could not, 
even when they saw the light, escape from the net of terror flung first 
across Germany and then across all occupied Europe. The brighter, 
therefore, shine the names of the resisting generals, Beck, Falkenhausen, 
Witzleben, and of the resisting civilians, Popitz, Goerdeler, Hassell, 
and their many thousand followers. : 5 

The tone of Hassell’s diaries is set, purposely so, in his very first 
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entry: Can one continue to serve so immoral a system? The little 
chance there is to unseat Hitler, he thought, would be even smaller if 
one were “ outside it.” This dilemma of the men who stayed put 
in order to save their nation from worse dangers—unreal as it must 
appear to those who broke with Nazism in time and travelled the road 
of emigration or concentration camp—is the real Leitmotif of their 
lives. “ The position of the majority of those who think politically 
and are fairly well-informed is tragic in the midst of Germany’s great 
war, since they love their fatherland and think both nationally and. 
socially. They cannot wish for victory, but even less for a decisive 
defeat ; they fear a long war and see no real way out” (October 
1939). Hitler’s victory “ would mean the foundering of the West” 
(November 1939). “The tragedy to be unable to wish for either 
defeat or victory!” (March, 1941). No reader can withhold his 


admiration from men who, in spite of all, gathered Hoe tae to undo ` 


Hitler’s work. 

While much of these diaries is but a running T by a 
well-informed contemporary on the events of the years 1938-44, they 
show, at the same time, a hardening of the author’s anti-Hitler con- 
victions. Surely, he noted in 1938, Hitler must realise that he brought 
us to the edge of war. Ribbentrop aims at war—wil he turn 
against the East or the West, to begin with? When Hitler marched. 


` into Prague Hassell openly met Popitz, the Prussian Finance Minister, ,. 


and an ex-convict of a concentration camp. From then onwards 
Popitz became one of his most intimate associates, and it remains to 
be hoped that his side of the story will see the. light of day, since his 
is an ever more amazing tale. He remained a responsible Minister 
while actively laying the foundations for an alternative administration, 
and an appendix to Hassell’s diaries gives the text of the basic laws 
which were to be issued by revolutionary military government of 
Conservatives after the death of Hitler. In August he established 
firm contacts with Goerdeler, “incautious, but always ready for 
action,” and Beck. As:a diplomatist he could not look on while 
Ribbentrop prepared the war. Owing to two lunatics, Hitler and 
Ribbentrop, must we all be.pushed into that abyss? He played the 
-intermediary between Sir Nevile Henderson, Goering and Lipski, and 
called on Weizsaecker, Permanent Under-Secretary of the German 
Foreign Office; while he was at the Wilhelmstrasse Ribbentrop 
telephoned.to forbid Weizsaecker to let'the German “ proposals ” for 
a peaceful settlement of the demands on Poland be seen by anybody. 
“ Weizsaecker saw in this the proof that Hitler and Ribbentrop wanted 
war'and that they believed they. had procured for themselves an 
alibi through these proposals. . . .” Alas, Weizsaecker later on, 
frightened by the Gestapo shadowing Hassell, broke with the resistance 
movement instead of with his infamous chief. 

Disgust at the Jewish pogroms, expressed in 1938, soon intermingles 
with the rage that befell Hassell when he heard of the German crimes 
committed in Poland, and then in all the lands where German armies 
were to set foot. ‚His pages, and his mind, were haunted by the spectre 
of the atrocities committed; it was cold-blooded murder. Hitler 
must be destroyed so that German judges can restore the-good German 
name and bring to book the crimes committed by Germans. This is a 
recurring demand—let German judges act, as act they must and act 
they would if only their criminal government were removed. By 


Christmas 1939 the Popitz Plan for the destruction of the Third Í 
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Reich was ready; troops, in “ transit ’’ from West to East, were to 
take. over. Goerdeler hoped for foreign peace terms in advance. 
Popitz drew up maps for a new subdivision of administrative units. 
Reuter, editor of Der deutsche Volkswirt, helped to arrange the final 
‘meetings to put the finishing touches to the whole scheme. Yet it 
failed—the military side failed them. And thus it was at every turn 
of events. Each time the soldiers funked, wobbled, gave in. Only 
once, in October 1941, did an army commander actually ask for 
information about the resistance plans so that he could serve them ; 
it was von Kluge, the German Commander in the West, the same man 
who sent a “ Message of Loyalty” to Hitler on July 2oth, 1944, 
to save his life, but committed suicide a few weeks later, and thus 
saved his soul from being tainted by Nazi crime. 

Next came the attempts to establish direct contact with the leading 
statesmen of this country so as to gain a basis of peace proposals in 
advance which should serve to win over army ‘generals and to over- 
throw the system of Hitler-Himmler-Goebbels. In February 1940 
Hassell went to Switzerland, where most of these diaries were deposited 
and thus saved, partly through his Zürich friend, Dr. Rieter. His many 

. Swiss visits were used to transmit messages to Lord Halifax. The 
English facsimile of his peace proposal, printed here (and wrongly 
translated into German), asked for “the union of Austria ‘and the 
Sudetens with the Reich,” but promised not to reopen any questions 
in the West, particularly not to touch Alsace-Lorraine. “ An inde- 
pendent Poland ” and the Czech Republic were to be re-established. 
If this was the programme of a German Conservative—and not 
acceptable perhaps to, others—it was at any rate a basis of negotiation. 
Lord Halifax’s reaction, on the whole, was favourable, and there is no 
doubt that a moderate peace could havé been established there and 
then, in February 1940, if only the German 'generals had destroyed the 
Hitler machine. Through their failure they share the blood guilt 
that is on the heads of the Nazi Party leaders. 

Similar peace feelers, described here, were put out all through the 
war. ‘Goerdeler went to see the King of the Belgians before the 
invasion of his country. Gessler went to Switzerland to follow up his 
visit to England of 1939. The Pope and Lord Halifax were in contact. 

‘In 1941 there followed another of Hassell’s Swiss journeys, even if he 
felt less hope of receiving a firm offer from Mr. Eden. Still, there were 
the exchanges between Professor Borenius and Professor Burckhardt, 
who passed on the information to Haushofer (son of the geo-political 
General) that there could be no peace with Hitler. Neither could 
there be any such talks with Himmler, who hoped to gain a peace and 
to displace Hitler. In 1942 Hassell, strengthened by his visit to 
Falkenhausen, the resisting general, spoke to Burckhardt in Switzer- 
land, who had just returned from London ; yes, peace was still possible, 
he was told—with decent Germans, after the destruction of Hitler. 
In December Langbehn was in touch with Anglo-American circles ; 
in March 1943 Gerstenmeier with circles in Sweden, just as, unknown 
to Hassell, Schönfeld had been with Dr. Bell, the Bishop of Chichester, 
in Stockholm in 1942 (cf. the Bishop of Chichester’s account in THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, October 1945). It was like squaring the 
circle; no peace talks could mature without the destruction of the 
Nazi system, but not enough German generals on the active list were 
ready to march against the frightful Hitler machine without first 
receiving Allied promises of an “ acceptable peace.” 
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. There is much other material of great interest in these diaries. 
The visit paid by Hassell to Prince Paul of Yugoslavia in March 1941 
shows the latter in his delicate and difficult position, not as a mere 
Hitler stooge ; he was playing the absurd game of using Hitler to gain 
Salonika for his country and as a safeguard against Italy. The 
Yugoslavs wanted Russian guarantees for the same scheme, and a 
Russo-Yugoslav pact was signed on April 6th, 1941. By then, of 
course, King Peter had taken over. There-is an equally interesting 
account of a visit paid to King Boris of Bulgaria in April 1942, when. 
the King blamed Britain for the destruction of Europe and attacked 
the British guarantee pacts as “irresponsible.” The Balkan tangle 
which had Hassell’s special attention is well explained in these notes. 
However, his journeys were soon cut down, as his movements were 
watched more closely by the secret police. . But it was just this increas- 
ing pressure which widened his horizon, and in June 1943 for the first 
‘time there appeared the name of a trade union leader in his secret - 
notes. Goerdeler, he found, “ is some sort of a reactionary after all.” ` 
In other, words, he, Hassell, was ready to work with all progressive 
forces if only the Hitler pest could be wiped out in time, in time, that 
is, for the Germans to sweep their own house and to negotiate a peace 
which would secure them decent living conditions. — 

In July 1943 Mussolini fell, and so did Hamburg, destroyed by the 
first really gigantic raid. Popitz now came under direct suspicion, as 
indeed did the whole so-called Solf-Kreis which was given away by the 
Gestapo spy, Dr. Reckzeh—Bernstorff, Kiep and others were subse- 
quently murdered by the Gestapo. A new recruit to the Hassell 
circle was the former Ambassador to Moscow, Schulenburg, who 
believed he could repeat his pact with Stalin. That was in December 
1943. The new year brought the Pravda news of the negotiations 
supposedly carried out by Ribbentrop and Sir Samuel Hoare—a 
Stinkbombe, as Hassell calls it. “Result in Germany: increased , 
suspicion of the Government, who believe that not, Ribbentrop but . 
other circles have been in touch ‘with the English. Almost simul- 

. taneously imprisonment of Kiep, who has fallen victim to ani agent 
provocateur of the secret police. Helmuth Moltke also questioned.” 
Perhaps this was the real aim of the Pravda invention? And ‘in 
June there came the invasion of Europe, and the bomb plot which 
was to wipe out Hitler and to save Germany from the final agony of 
1945. Hitler escaped with his life. On July 21st Popitz was arrested, 
on July 28th Hassell. Goerdeler fled, but the price of one million marks 
put on his head proved too much for one of his own compatriots, since 
punished for her rôle of paid informer which brought him to the 
gallows. Gisevius, of the anti-spy organisation, went into hiding and 
survived to write a book of reminiscences. Hassell was‘ hanged in 
September, the others were kept another five months before they too 
were killed. Popitz, it has been said, was ‘asked to finish some 
important study on financial questions before the hangman’s rope was 
used. 

Thus doom overtook these men of the resistance just one step 
ahead of the evil men they wanted to undo and who were their uridoing. 
Hassell’s diary is a gripping record, the more moving to readers who ~ 
either never lived under the shadow of the crooked cross or who escaped 
in time. Whether his stand,.and the stand taken by his friends, 
particularly by Popitz, has been in vain it is too early to tell. It would 
be something if those who—either from ignorance or spite—denied the 
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existence of “ the Other Germany ? would admit their mistake under 
the impact of these records of brave resistance. This would be 
important, not because it would gratify those who knew all along, but 
because it would enable us to build a better world with the help of a 
decent Germany purified by the frightful experience of Hitlerian 
guilt and Goebbelsian lies. Moreover, for readers in Germany itself, 
this record can serve as a mirror in which to scrutinise their own 
attitude in the past. No doubt there are thousands of Germans who 
did even more than Hassell, who went from his cell to the gallows 
‘ and thus escaped torture; but there are many more who did less. 
Will they learn? The lesson is that it is not enough to take orders 
and carry them out efficiently, but that it is vitally and decisively 
important to inform oneself, then to form one’s own opinion, and to. 
stand by it. 
: F..W. Pick. 


A GERMAN EXILE RETURNS. 


SOR a German who has just returned from exile and looks at 
FF tings with a certain’ remoteness, it becomes more and more 
doubtful whether, simply by gradually releasing the iron grip of 
military governments, the cart can be dragged out of the mud into 
‘which it has sunk. We rather believe it necessary that all managers of 
the present tragi-comedy should revise their conceptions if Germany is 
to become part of that solid peace structure so ardently desired by 
mankind. Day by day we see the monstrous destruction of the towns 
which lies all the heavier on the minds of cosmopolitans in proportion 
as their historic and zsthetic values are realised. On the second day 
after my arrival I stood in front of the heap of ruins formerly the birth- 
place of Goethe and as such of world-wide significance. To reach it I 
had to climb over rubble, to pass through unrecognisable streets and 
alleys which in former times presented a well-set picture of past cen- 
turies. 

In the city in which I am now living, and which used to be one of the 
richest, most cosmopolitan and most attractive in Europe, all traces 
have been destroyed of that specific human endeavour for more than 

“mere existence. Like all German towns it is in dire need. It has no 
theatres, no opera house, no concert halls left, only badly equipped 
improvisations ; there are no business streets with busy shoppers, no 
shops to attract buyers except many miserable food shops on the 
rationing system. The trams are overcrowded, and at all times people 
climb on the steps despite all prohibitions, while more and more. 
coaches become unserviceable and all badly need repair. There is no 
town hall, no municipal administration centred in one building. In 
front of offices, usually housed in former school buildings or large 
private flats, people queue up to fill in forms or to write out applica- 
tions for something or other. Perhaps the weirdest aspect of all to the 
newcomer is the totalitarian way in which the German from the 
cradle to the grave is hedged in by prescriptions, regulations, and by an 
inflated bureaucracy which controls everything. 

Everything conducive to a normal life is lacking. The average 
German is smothered by general and individual privation to such an 
extent that he is little by little mentally and spiritually. diminished. 
He becomes a beast of burden, only thinking how to satisfy his most 
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pressing need. His habits become primitive. He is compelled by the 
pressure of necessity to forgo all luxuries. .The undergraduate is at a 
loss for his learning material; there are no academic libraries. Unless 
he lives with his parents he has not enough to eat, he has nothing to 
smoke, he has to go into the country to buy or barter food, or he seeks 
the black market. This extreme misery and the unequal distribution of . 
commodities tend not only to paralyse' the buoyancy of the German 

which is one of his assets, but to reduce his creative will and to under- 

mine his morale. f 

On the railways, which like all municipal means of traffic are in a 
monstrous state of dilapidation and always overcrowded, you will 
notice a great many people with a rucksack. The townsman has only 
one aim, to obtain the needed calories by barter with the farmers or by 
rendering services to them. To get vegetables and fruit, flour and fats, 
he sells to the peasant everything which no longer appears absolutely 
indispensable. Linen, clothes, shoes, furs, furniture, vacuum cleaners, , 
refrigerators, sewing machines, gramophones, wireless sets, pictures, 
books, jewels, everything finds its way into the country. In a few 
weeks or months all sorts of household goods and beautiful things, 
sometimes acquired by generations of his forefathers, are to a great 
part eaten up. 

Other luxuries which used to delight the hearts of cultivated Ger- 
mans and marked their standard of civilisation are given to the other 
class of privileged people in Germany, that is to say, here in the-Ameri- 
can Zone of occupation, to the “ Amis, ”’ as the representatives of the 
U.S.A. are called. Either by barter or via the black market the German 
acquires commodities which he cannot get at all or only in insufficient 
quantity or-deficient quality—tobacco, coffee, tea, cocoa, or even more 
stimulating beverages. Cigarettes and other luxuries thus obtained are 
employed to gain advantages from suppliers and artisans or from 
offices and officials. By this extreme lack of all vital necessities, of . 
everything that rightly or wrongly appears desirable, the whole of 
society is contaminated. Life in Germany has become bare and naked 
like her many ruins. As yet there are no signs that the essentials 
without which no rational life is possible for any member of a once 
highly developed civilisation could be produced in the present condition 
of German economy. This state of things, provoking the contempt of 
the foreigner and of the impressionable newcomer, this atmosphere 
reeking of profiteering and flunkeyism, this decline of Civil Servants’: 
` integrity, may to a large degree be attributed to those who as “ total 
victors ” are dividing power exclusively among themselves. To accuse 
the Allied Military Governments of incompetence would be unfair in 
view of a considerable manifestation of goodwill on the part of the 
British or American executive. If we have to assert any culpable 
responsibility it will be found with the statesmen who shape policy. 
Even here we must say that it is not with them that the evil started, 
but that it is the consequence of a monstrous entanglement of causes, 
effects and counter-effects, of an agglomeration of facts; not even 
Hitler’s, wicked war alone is the prime cause for which the German 
people should have to pay the penalty. : 

Perhaps the only solace in this depth of misery facing the home- 
comer everywhere in Germany is the way in which-it is being borne by 
the people in general. Amid this ugliness of everyday life it is almost 
touching to.witness the patience and tenacious resolution with which 
people submit to a host of vexations, to notice the wish to get into touch 
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again with the world and not least with the realm of the untainted 
spirit. The slogan “ England can take it ” was nothing but a paraphrase . 
of the “ will to live,” which was backed by a belief that it should be 
possible to conquer the momentary misery and by a hope for a better 
future. In Germany this “ will to live,” this stubborn resolution “ to 
see it through,” had been exposed to more than a crucial test till the 
spring of 1945. Two years of peace have brought in their wake more 
than enough of distress and privations and a good many little injustices. 
It seems to us high time to give the Germans a chance to rise out of the 
slough of their present miseries by patient and tenacious work, and thus 
to overcome the host of mental complexes which have given such a 
disastrous turn to their modern history. 

In this respect hardly a beginning has been made, for the. Allied 
Powers still act as if they were running a school for difficult youngsters. 
This is the case especially in the economic field, in which a military 
bureaucracy, restraining and regulating everything, is out of place. 
Only the other day I saw that a firm formerly of world-wide reputation 
in the British Zone could not provide a former representative with twe 
filling pencils because the authorisation of the Military Government at 
Minden would have been necessary. I watch great organically developed 
combines being dissolved without anything appropriate taking their 
place. Industries which would be in the highest degree capable of 
procuring badly needed foreign exchange for Germany are breathing 
their last. We must admit that the Occupying Powers which carry 
such a great responsibility are faced with an impossible task. They are 
expected to safeguard the regeneration of the German economy before 
Germany has regained her economic: unity. If now the attempt is made 
to bring about “ zonal arrangements,” and if we read in the papers that 
a “ good start ” for a necessary economic exchange between the loosely 
united British-American zones and the Russian zone has been made 
with fifteen million marks on each side, you will realise with something 
like consternation the embryonic state of judgment on the side of the 
Allies. For the economic unity of Germany will never be accomplished 
by zonal arrangements. It can only be attained by making the zonal 
boundaries invisible, as far at least as economic matters are concerned, 
including of course free movement of goods and individuals. 

This, of course, presupposes a perfect agreement between the Allies 
with regard to what they are doing and intend to do. This necessarv 
harmony can only be achieved if everyone renounces transplanting 
their own political scheme to their zone and if they rest content to 
prevent the rebirth of a militaristic-nationalistic Fascist Germany. 
The surest way of reaching this goal is economic regeneration within a 
system of complete democratic self-determination and responsibility 
of the German people. All signs of democracy and parliamentary life 
in the different zones, however, have a farcical character, becaus2 

‘democracy can never renounce full sovereignty, and for that very 
reason often lays great stress upon nationalistic feeling. Let us hope 
that peoples like the English-speaking nations with their deeply rooted 
democratic traditions will understand this. 

Germany is greatly interested in a complete agreement of the 
Allies, not only as regards what will happen to her but with regard to 
their harmonious co- operation. Though ruined she is eager to work, 
and in her geographical position she will in our opinion-be able to play 
an active part as mediator between East and West. She has not only 
an actual and moral obligation to atone for the worst crimes of her 
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warfare in the East, she has a direct interest in a quick and extensive 
economic consolidation of Soviet Russia and her dependent neighbours. 
This interest is shared by the whole world, but she has a special interest 
in an energetic reconstruction of the economic status of Soviet Russia . 
and South-East Europe, because there, though not exclusively, the 
national markets are to be found for her necessary exports and other 
services. In their turn the U.S.A. as well as Great Britain are keenly 
interested in such a guidance of German exports, because in this way 
they would be diverted from hotly contested markets. 

By means of a European Reconstruction Company this guidance 
might mainly serve to repair direct and indirect damage caused by 
the war. All states concerned would have to take part in it, while 
German contributions should be adjudicated in proportion to the special 
obligation. This would be the only right and sensible form of repara- 
tions, which ought to be fixed by deliveries of work paid for, but with- 
out any profits of the entrepreneurs. In this way a considerable amount 
of work would become possible; and financially strong countries, above 
all -the U.S.A., might render valuable financial services. To this 
company would be attributed the financing of European reconstruction 
and the provision of the necessary raw materials—a gigantic task for a 
world organisation which might possibly take over part of the work of 
U.N.O., a gigantic task for a board of directors at the head of which 
one would wish to see a man full of energy and capacity, such as 
Knudsen of General Motors. This would mean the beginning of a new 
constructive policy which, by the simple fact that it is not directed - 
against anybody in particular, would differ essentially from all the 
other policies more or less tainted by power’policy. Of course com- 
petitive tendencies would not be excluded, in order to derive the 
greatest benefit from this organisation, till they at last realise that it is 
not so important where reconstruction begins as that it should begin 
at all, provided only that it takes place in a world opened for free 
intercourse. For Germany this complete incorporation within a great 
constructive task would be a great benefit, a deliverance from this , 
mere existence as a disreputable fragment of a state. In it would be 
merged her reparation liabilities without the character of penance being . 
continually attached to them. In active constructive work alone will be 
found the only positive prospect for Germany. Perhaps also the 
statesmen who are shaping the destinies of nations will recollect that 
conflicts and contrasts, imaginary and real, have been and will soonest 
` be mended by common practical work. , i R 
Let’ me recapitulate. If Germany is to become democratic her 
people must decide upon the structure and internal working of the - 
_ state by a sovereign Parliament. The Occupying Powers must limit 
' their activities to the rights of control. They must terminate their 
military occupation which is at present so conspicuous by its barbed 
wire, and must content themselves with a military police force into . 
` which Germans will later be admitted. In everything that might lead 
to the formation of a new power state Germany must be internation- 
alised and become the training ground for a lasting universal peace. 
. But at the same time she must be included’ in an economic world union 
and find her place as a partner within- the reconstruction plans of the ' 
whole continent. F TA. 

f Civis GERMANICUS. 


THE CASE | 
AGAINST EMPIRE PREFERENCE. 


E THAT a dangerous thing it will be, year after year, to associate 
\ Ñ the idea of Empire, the idea of our brethren beyond the seas, 
the idea of these great young self-governing Dominions in 
which our people at present take so much pride, with an enhancement, 
however small, in the price of the necessary commodities of the life and 
industry of Britain ! ” exclaimed Mr. Winston Churchill, at an Empire 
Conference on May 7th, 1907, enumerating, in his capacity as Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, the reasons why the Campbell- 
Bannerman Administration declined to entertain the preferentialist 
proposals of Colonial statesmen. After asserting “ without reserve ”’ 
that preference could operate only through the agency of price, he 
warned the Conference: “If the day comes when you have a stern 
demand, and an overwhelming demand of a Parliament in this country, 
backed by the democracy of this country, suffering acutely from high 
food prices, that the taxes should be removed, and on the other hand 
the Minister in charge has to get up and say that he will bring the 
matter before the next Colonial Conference two years hence, or that he 
will address the representatives of the Australian or Canadian Govern- 
ments, through the agency of the Colonial Office, and that in the mean- 
while nothing can be done—when you have produced that situation, 
then, indeed, you will have exposed the fabric of the British Empire to 
a wrench and a shock which it has never before received and which 
anyone who cares about it cannot fail to hope that it may never 
sustain. . . . It is because we believe the principle of preference is 
positively injurious to the British Empire and would create, not union, 
but discord, that we have resisted the proposal.” 

In the coming years:the perpetuation and expansion of Empire 

‘Preference, as developed during the thirteen years from the Austen 
Chamberlain Budget in 1919 to the Ottawa Agreements in 1932, might 
well expose the fabric of the Commonwealth and Empire to the wrench 
and the shock which Mr. Churchill prophesied forty years ago. Within 
a relatively short time, unless meanwhile fiscal policies are decisively 
reversed, the alternative before the Mother Country will be either the 
emancipation of our import trade from its fetters or starvation. The 
British people, forty-seven millions strong, is packed 684 to the square 
mile on a tight little island on a soil which can at present (competitively 
and economically speaking) maintain only two of every five of us. 
Three of every fiye of us owe our very being to the joint impact and 
interaction of internal and overseas trade. The question is simply 
this: Shall we, by our own ill-conceived policy, fulfil Hitler’s pro- 
gramme for us in the abortive New Order, namely the reduction of our 
great mercantile community to a peasant state of sixteen million , 
souls? In such a predicament it is reasonable to believe that there 
would be a violent upsurge of informed British public opinion against 
the shackles of the preferentialist régime—an upsurge with dire 
consequences for the British Commonwealth and Empire. 

It will be recalled that Dominion interference with British fiscal 
policy was one of the reasons why Viscount Snowden, Sir Herbert (now 
Viscount) Samuel, Sir Archibald Sinclair, the late Marquis of Lothian, 
Mr. Walter (now Lord) Rea, Mr. Isaac Foot, Mr. Graham White, and 
their four colleagues withdrew from the National Government inpro- 
test against the Ottawa Agreements on September 28th, 1932. “ The 
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agreements signed by our delegates,” declared the Liberal Ministers in 
their resignation letter, “include an undertaking that the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom will not reduce certain duties on articles 
imported from foreign countries during a term of years without the 
consent of the Governments of the Dominions. Apart from the qies- 


tion whether any Government is entitled to give such an undertaking, . 


Parliament itself cannot properly enact a statute of that nature. Tt 
would purport to bar a subsequent Parliament from reducing taxes 
levied at our ports, unless the Governments of other parts of the 
Empire have given their consent, even though there might have been 
a clear mandate from the electorate that it should do so. Such a pro- 
posal is, in our view, wholly unconstitutional.” Yet this very argument 
is now being used in certain quarters against Britain’s fulfilment of her 
` obligations under Article 7 of the Mutual Aid Agreement and Article 
24 of the Hot Springs Resolutions of June 3rd, 1943. 

According to the current pronouncements of the British délegates at 


the Ottawa Conference, the avowed objective of their stormy sessions ° 


between July 21st-August 20th, 1932, was the lowering of inter-imperial 
trade barriers. This aspiration quickly faded into the background. 
The sorry story of “hard bargaining ” and concession—wrenching 
(in which Mr. R. B. (later Lord) Bennett, then Prime Minister of 
Canada, becamethedominant personality) is well told by Professor Keith 
Feiling, largely by diary quotations, in his Life of Neville Chamberlain 
(1946). Two Dominion Governments raised their protective duties in 
order to lower them later against British goods in fulfilment of their 
Ottawa commitments. The immediately manifest result of Ottawa was 
the raising of inter-imperial trade barriers against the outside world. 

What were the consequences of the Import Duties Act and the 
Ottawa Agreements Act upon British overseas trade before the out- 
break of the Second World War? This was the subject of an illumi- 
nating correspondence in The Times in September-October 1945. Mr. 
Comyns Carr, K.C., in The Times of September 24th, 1945, compared 
and contrasted the figures for 1913, “ a very good year of complete 
Free Trade,” with those for 1929, one of the best inter-war years when 
Britain was still in the main a Free Trade country, but when Pro- 
tectionist measures were in force, and with those for 1937, the best 
year under protection and Imperial Preference. He corrected the 
figures as follows to 1913 wholesale prices “ to give a rough indication 
of volume and make them reasonably comparable ” : 


{millions | 
IQI3 1929 1937 

Empire trade 

Retained imports... 163 219 281 

U.K. exports .. eet 194 237 194 
Foreign trade 

Retained imports... 498 595 452 

U.K. exports ... . e 331 296 207 
Total trade i 

Retained imports ... 66x 814 733 . 

U.K. exports ... a 525 533 401 


Mr. Comyns Carr then drew the following four conclusions : a 


(a) In 1913 and 1929 Britain had a favourable balance on-her 
Empire trade which substantially increased in 1929 in volume 


both of exports and imports—without the Ottawa Agreements 


Act. , 


1 
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() The effect of the Ottawa policy was a large i increase of imports 
from, but decrease of exports to, the Commonwealth and 
Empire, with a resulting unfavourable balance in 1937. 

(c) By 1929 total exports in volume had overtaken those of 1913. 
Protection and Preference afterwards reduced them by one 
quarter, but only reduced total imports by one-tenth. . 

(d) The balance of our overseas payments was favourable to the 
extent of £194 millions in' 1913 and £103 millions in 1929, then 
unfavourable to the extent of £56 millidns in 1937. With the 
inclusion of gold, this adverse effect of Protection and Pre- 
ference in 1937 became £254 millions instead of £159 millions. 


In his letter Mr. Comyns Carr pointed out that the years 1913, 1929 
and 1937 provided “ the most (and excessively) favourable comparison 
for the Protectionist case which can be made with any fairness.” On 
the other hand, supporters of the Import Duties Act and the Ottawa 
Agreements Act have always claimed, quite accurately, that the 
Ottawa policy succeeded in diverting a larger percentage of British and 
Dominion trade from other countries, to the Commonwealth and 
Empire. In Great Britain Under Protection (1941) Professor Frederic 


- Benham of the London-School of Economics calculated that the 


approximate percentages of British imports from Canada, Australia 
New Zealand and India were 8, 7, 4 and 7 in the year 1938. The 
corresponding figures had been 4, 5,4 and 5 in 1930. United Kingdom 
exports to South Africa were more than 8 per cent. of her total exports 
in 1938, but on the other hand British imports from South Africa fell 
from 2 per cent. in 1929 to 14 per cent. in 1938. The proportion of 
British imports from the Commonwealth rose from 29 per cent. in 1930 
to 40 per cent. in 1938, while the proportion of British exports to the 
Commonwealth rose from 434 per cent. in 1930 to 50 per cent. in 1938. 

A greater percentage of a dwindling world trade was directed by 
Ottawa to inter-imperial channels. But the operative word is “ dwind- 
ling.” Ottawa, like the huge American Hawley-Smoot tariffs of 1930, 
was among the major factors which accentuated the relapse from 
multilateral international trade to.“‘ bilateralism ’’ and the consequent 
destruction of effective international specialisation, based on price 
comparisons in the world market. Under the egis of “ bilateralism ” 
trade was diverted during the 1930’s from economically into politically 
advantageous channels. The balancing of imports and exports as 

between one country and another eliminated the “ triangular ” trade 

essential to carry payments for past indebtedness. Moreover, as 
Professor Condliffe has ‘emphasised in his Reconstruction of World 
Trade (1942), the diversion of commodity trade into new channels, 
whereby imports could be paid for by commodity exports, accelerated 
the division of group interests inside each State. Simultaneously the 
emergence under “ bilateralism ” and the new mercantilism of rigidly 
planned independent markets for the older intertelated and inter- 
dependent markets further intensified fluctuations both i in prices and 
in production itself. 

The International Conference on Trade and Employment in which 
representatives of seventeen nations will meet again at Geneva on 
April roth, 1947, offers us the opportunity of'a generation to rectify past 
errors. Article 7 of the Mutual Aid Agreement of February 23rd, 1942, 
and Article 24 of the Hot Springs Resolutions of June 3rd, 1943, 
formally commit the Governments of the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and of the four Dominions of Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
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and South Africa, as well as of other nations, to the reduction of 
tariffs and the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in 
trade. Moreover, the following declaration appears in, the section on 
“ Tariffs and Préferences ” in the joint Anglo-American Trade Memo- 
randum of December 6th, 1945 : 


In the light of the principles set forth in Article VIL of the Mutual 

. Aid Agreements, members should enter into arrangements for the 

substantial reduction of tariffs and for the elimination of tariff prefer- 

ences, action for the elimination of tariff preferences, being taken in 

conjunction with adequate measures for the substantial reduction of 

barriers to world trade, as part of the mutually advantageous arrange- 
ments contemplated in this document. 

As an initial step in the process of eliminating tariff preferences, it 

should be agreed that: , 

(a) Existing international commitments will not be permitted to 
stand in the way of action agreed upon with respect to tariff 
preferences. 

(b) All negotiated reductions in most-favoured-nation tariffs will 
operate automatically to reduce or eliminate margins of prefer- 
ence. 

(c) Margins of preference in any product will in no case be increased 
and no new preferences will be introduced. 


There is no doubt that imperial preference is discrimination in the 
same way that the recent American-Philippine compact is discrimina- 
tion, and because it is, it must go. Both as a fiscal policy and as a pro- 
position in economics, imperial preference is an anachronism. It is a 
survival from the old colonial system under eighteenth-century mer- 
cantilism. The sole difference is that whereas the aim in the eighteenth 
century was to secure a monopoly of the Colony trade for the Mother 
Country, in the twentieth century the aim is to secure special benefits 
for particular interests in the Dominions.at the expense of the consumer 
in the Mother Country, and frequently, too, at the expense of dependent 
peoples in the non-self-governing Empire. The preferential system is 
thus, in a sense, the old mercantilism in reverse. 

It will readily be agreed that any project to strengthen the influence 
of the ideals of the British Commonwealth in the outside world is 
inspired by a noble and worthy aim, but the preferentialist contention 
that love of the Empire automatically involves love of Empire prefer- 
ence is rank hypocrisy. The.way in which the doctrine and practice of 
Empire preference have developed in late years has led to more than 
one violation of the British concept of trusteeship for the native 
peoples of the dependent Empire. In Ceylon the Ottawa Agreements 
were passed only because the Governor’s reserved powers were invoked ` 
against the declared wishes of the Colonial Assembly. “ Itis now clear,” 
’ said The Times of Ceylon, “that many bargains were made between 
the different Dominions and the United Kingdom, but if the existence 
of Céylon and the Colonies was recognised in theory, it was ignored so 
far as practical results were concerned. Ceylon and the Colonies had no 
official status at Ottawa.’? In Malaya Sir Cecil Clementi, Governor of 
the Straits Settlements, reported to the Colonial Secretary, Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister (later Viscount Swinton), the anxiety of the business 
community at the undermining of the principle of free ports. He 
received the following communication: “ While I note that some of 
your unofficial members are likely to take the view that for the present 
there should be no further infractions of Free Trade in the Colony, you 
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will, I know, appreciate that the abandonment by the United Kingdom 
of the traditional Free Trade policy, to the considerable advantage of 
itself and of the whole Empire, is an event which necessarily, calls for 
the careful reconsideration of Free Trade dogmas elsewhere.” As Mr. 
Brunker commented: “ Sir Philip has already learned the patter of 
the Dictator under the Colonial system. He does not even argue with 
the Council of the Straits Settlements ;. he just tells them to swallow 
the dope and toe the line to Whitehall without a moment’s pause ta 
reconsider ‘ dogmas’ of any sort, whether Protectionist or Free Trade ” 
(The Free Trader, Vol. XII, 283-4). In Suva, Fiji, The South Seas 
Weekly, examining the Customs Amendments, said: “ Customs duties 
have been raised, and this is tantamount to increased taxation.” ‘‘ On 
foreign footwear such as that which comes from Japan the duty will be 
Is. 3d. per pair—more than the invoiced value of the article,” declared 
The Gleaner, Kingston, Jamaica. The most painful example of the 
violation of the spirit of trusteeship is to be found among the native 
peoples of East Africa, who, in view of their limited purchasing power, 
were deprived of their cheap Japanese rubber shoes’ by the Ottawa 
policy, and once more went barefoot. And this at’a time when, accord- 
ing to the Nairobi correspondent of The Times (May 11th, 1934), 
medical officers in Tanganyika had stated that “ the purchase of cheap 
Japanese rubber shoes has done more to prevent hookworm disease 
than all the efforts of the health department.” The ravages of hook- 
worm continued. Can it honestly be argued that the spirit of Ottawa 
was (or is) compatible with the spirit of trusteeship ? 

Nearly six years ago the present writer reminded. readers of THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW that the land surface of the globe comprises 
sixty-eight states which cover 55 million square miles.. Sixty states 
possess only one-third of the earth between them, the British Empire 
one quarter. Altogether the six empires of Britain, France, the 
United States, Belgium, Portugal and the Netherlands have a total 
area of 23-million square miles and a population of 770 millions (or 
excluding India, 21 million square miles and a population of 420 
millions). In March 1935 Italy, Germany and Japan had ‘a total area 
of 14 million square miles and a population of 210 millions. Certainly 
the majority of these Empires have failed to display any highly devel- 
oped sense of recognition of their duties to the smaller nations. On the 
contrary, lack of free access in the thirties to the raw materials and the 
markets of the world was one of the major:economic causes of the 
Second World War (even though the political causes are the more 
important). Professor Eric Walker reminds us in his book on Colonies 
that before the outbreak’ of war Italy, Belgium and France took 
two-thirds to three-quarters of'the exports of their Empires, and 
provided them respectively with three-fifths, two-thirds and half of 
their imports, whilst both Japan and the United States enjoyed a 
practical monopoly of trade with their overseas possessions and “ out- 
lying territories.” In the world of the 1930’s, the Ottawa Agreements, 
by raising the walls of Empire preference, ‘by raising duties against 
foreign trade instead of lowering inter-imperial duties, and by closing 
throughout vast territories of the dependent Empire the Open Door 
through which goods had hitherto been freely exchanged, whetted the 
appetites of the totalitarian aggressors and offered them yet another of 
the grievances upon which they throve. If such policies are perpetuated 
in the world of the forties and fifties, may not different appetites be 
whetted in a similar way ? 
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Nor let us forget that the maintenance and expansion of Empire 
preference is being preached at a time when the Dominions themselves 
are turning away from the doctrine of a closed Empire bloc towards the 
doctrine of the world market. 


“There is now,” said Professor Allan G. B. Fisher, himself a New 
Zealander, in a justly famous address in London on June rath, 1945, 
“a widespread appreciation in the Dominions of the principle, which 
was rather roughly brushed aside at Ottawa, that thriving trade rela- 

' tions outside the Commonwealth are essential for the welfare of every 
part of it; -and that the preferential advantages which appeared so 
attractive in 1932 should now be given’ a much cooler, and calmer 
examination. Probably the best that can be said for Ottawa is-that it 
represented a hopeful, but short-sighted, attempt to salvage some 
fragments from the threatened wreck of the old world trading system. 
It was optimistically supposed at the time that Ottawa would not only 
facilitate ‘ the flow of trade between the various countries of the Empire,’ 
but’ further ‘ that’ by the consequent increase of purchasing power of 
‘the people the trade of the world would be stimulated and increased,’ 
though it was never explained how devices for diverting to. some part’ 
of the Empire trade which had formerly gone to a foreign country could 
result in any net increase in either purchasing power or in world! trade. 

. . The Dominions as a whole are no longer prepared, as some of them 
probably were ten or twelve years ago, to regard the Ottawa system as 
the ark of the Covenant. The long-run interests of every part of 
the Commonwealth and Empire are quite consistent with the re- 
orientation in British commercial policy which is necessary if this 
country i is to play a worthy part in building a new international economic 
order.” i ' 


y "E 


Let us dedicate ourselves to the foundation of this new international 
economic order, as expounded in the Anglo-American trade proposals 
of December 6th, 1945, a new order which will translate from aspiration 
and theory into practical reality the high economic doctrine of the 
division of labour. 

DERYCK ABEL. 


LIGHT AND SHADE IN DENMARK. 


LMOST any class of tourists will find Denmark a country of 
Å itens interest. Those simply tired of austerity in Britain will 

appreciate the abundance of Danish food as an exhilarating 
experience, The business man, again, will come across an amazingly . 
absorptive market, feverishly looking for goods. But the sociologist or . 
economist is bound to see at once features which are not so satisfactory. 
He will note that while Denmark was successful in avoiding devastating 
war damage, she had not been able to stop the corroding processes of 
the war itself. The careful observer will meet with many symptoms . 
proving that the patient had long been exposed to the virulence of 
toxins brought in by a foreign—and hostile—occupation. What strikes 
more than anything else is the gross, visible, and crying depreciation— 
or shortage—of capital assets. Here is an example. Arriving. one 
evening in Copenhagen from Malmoe I easily got across the hurdle of 
immigration formalities, but found that there is no transport to the 
centre of the town. Only a five-shilling tip conjures up someone willing 
to run a couple of miles to summon an ancient motorised contraption 
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fitted with a taximeter. The fare appearing in the window of the 
taximeter at the end of the journey is—needless to say—no guide at 
all. The double is required with a generous tip thrown in. The railways, 
too, are in need of repair and overhaul. The industry which has 
suffered appreciable wear and tear, in addition to sabotage (strange to 
say from both the anti-Nazi and Nazi forces) is in need of replacements 
and general modernisation. 

As to the state of supplies of consumers’ goods a short walk along 
Copenhagen’s principal thoroughfares reveals both abundance and 
scarcity. The food-shops are crammed with food, but department 
stores shine with empty shelves. What is to be got is dear both in 
terms of coupons and money. What is free of ration is expensive 
trash. No wonder people one sees in the streets of Copenhagen, or, for 
that matter, in the rest of the country, are well fed, sometimes overfed, 
but they look down at heel. The country’s salvation is obviously to be 
found in restarting vigorous foreign trade. Denmark as one of the 
oldest free-trading nations in the world knows the implication of this 
problem not only from economic textbooks. During the war both her 
imports and exports had declined by two-thirds, and making up the 
arrears in international exchange of goods and services is one of the 
principal economic tasks. But the job is far from easy. Industrial 
products, both capital and consumers’ goods, are difficult to come by 
on world markets, and in spite of the strained world food situation - 
Denmark finds it difficult to compete with the low-cost producers of 
the Southern hemisphere. l 

In line with the general tendency to diversify national industries 
Denmark hopes to benefit not only from expanding food exports but 
also from the tourist trade. Her good fortune of being one of the least 
damaged countries of the Continent, her abundant food supplies, and 
the new interest which many tourists have recently found in Scan- 
dinavia, are factors clearly operating in her favour. She is likely to 
become a country of mass tourism, rivalling France or Switzerland in 
provision of amenities, if not in variety of scenery. The British and the 
American service-man and woman have already placed Denmark on the 
map, and it may not be long before civilian tourists from Britain or 
America follow the soldiers in strength. They will find there not only 
the exquisite beauty ‘of Copenhagen with its forest of patina-roofed 
towers, romantic canals, expressive statues. They may also discover a 
gently undulating landscape with small, neat villages, white churches, 
and beech groves—a homely and almost unbelievably postcard-ish , 
picture of peace and happiness. The more serious observer is bound to 
note in this basically prosperous farmland the existence of ‘a great 
social laboratory, the products of which have become important 
achievements in the social sphere. He will be glad to see that the war 
had not wiped out these gains, though some retardation was naturally 
to be expected. 

Denmark's temperate social climate and well-balanced structure of 
classes has served as a background and, at the same time, stimulus of 
these achievements. It is a country of smallholders; there are no 
violent contrasts in wealth. In the countryside there are few big. 
landlords. Large farm holdings amount to no more than g per cent. of 
the total agricultural area. Out of 204,000 farms not fewer than 
110,000 are described as dwarf holdings ; 92,000 farms are of medium 
size. Looking at Danish smallholder-based agriculture from the 
perspective of a hundred years’ success, it is obvious to-day that 
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without co-operation and the application of science to animal husbandry 
the Danish peasant’ would not have been able to survive. He would 
have been crushed by the economic forces leading to a concentration of 

- land in large productive units, as his near and far neighbours were, in 
Eastern Germany, Poland and other Central European countries. A 
simple list, can give some idea of the degree of specialisation, co- 
operation and integration achieved by the peasant population, owning 
just over 200,000 farms. f o’ 


Name of Organisation, » No. of Organisations No. of members 
Farmers’ Association saa Zia 139 109,000 
Smallholders’ Association (affiliated 3 

to the above) ... tes 1,332 fc 109,000 
Horse-breeding Assoc. ... «.. 405 28,500 
Cattle-breeding Assoc. ... sid ' 1,138 ‘ 83,000 
Dairy Control Societies... Nite 173 67,600 
Seed-growing Assoc. “i ise 19 1,300 
Account-keeping Assoc. ... nee 105 . 9,400 
Poultry-breeders’ Assoc. ... is I 17,500 
Bee-keepers’ Assoc. whe oe “I 34,000 


Danish agricultural production to-day cannot be separated from the 
structure or productive ability of its key unit, the smallholder’s farm. 
The latter’s efficiency is again inextricably linked with the structure 
and efficiency of the co-operative movement. Danish co-operation is. 
first and foremost a producer co-operative movement, whereas con- 
sumer’ co-operation, though widespread, is of less importance. The 
producer co-operative is moreover, both in its genesis and its subsequent 
formulation, a typical Danish phenomenon. Its origins can be traced. 
back to the 1870’s when a radical change took place in the fundamentals 
of farming almost all over the world ; the effect on Denmark was a 
greatly increased production of manufactured animal products, 
especially butter, bacon and eggs for export. But transition to animal 
' husbandry meant that industrialisation of butter production and of the 

slaughter-houses was essential. At the other end of the production 
“line ” it was necessary to arrange the importation of feeding stuffs 
and fertilisers, an operation far beyond the financial strength of a small- 
holder. What could speak better of the success of farmers’ co-operation 
than the fact that 91 per cent. of all the milk supplied to Danish 
creameries to-day goes to co-operative creameries ? 85 per cent. of the 
total pig killings for export takes place normally at the co-operative 
bacon factories. ` i 
The other pillar upon which the Danish agricultural society rests is 
- the People’s or Folk High School (Folkehgjskolen). These schools owe 
their existence to Bishop Grundtvig, whose amazing personality 
imprinted its influence upon many of the country’s social institutions. 
His clear thinking has been, above all, responsible for the idea of adult 
education—the “ School: for Life” as he called it—which took such 
strong root in the peasant society. The basis of his reasoning has been 
a new concept of popular democracy as it arose about the second 
quarter of the last century in the wake of enlightened absolutism. If 
“people are to participate in the government of the country through its 
elected representatives, he thought they ought to know as much, | 
as possible about its multifarious and growing problems. That know- 
ledge could not then be imparted (nor can it be imparted to-day) 
by the limited curriculum of schooling ending with the fourteenth 
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or fifteenth. year of age. The schooling therefore in the problems 
of modern life, professional and political, must be continued beyond ° 
that point. Dobe ps 

The simple idea struck at an amazingly fertile ground. In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century the farmer got to understand that his 
participation in the producers’ co-operatives can yield results only if he 
himself acquires more knowledge, general and specialised. The People’s 
High Schools were there to meet these needs. In the hundred years’ 
evolution (the first was founded in 1844) the High School acquired 
certain features which to-day can be regarded as-a hallmark of adult 
education in Denmark. There are no trappings of the ordinary school, 
no marks or examinations. Admission is governed only by the indi- 
vidual’s desire for more knowledge, not by formal tests. The school 
term is conveniently arranged ; the slack winter-time for young men, 
summer-time for young women and girls. Speech, direct appeal to the 
listener, rather than books is regarded as the best medium of teaching. 
The range of subjects in these schools is very wide. Danish and history 
predominate, but domestic science (for girls), gymnastics and natural 
sciences also play an important rôle. Although the folk high schools 
had never had any definite political allegiance they came down, 
broadly speaking, on the side of progressive parties, especially those 
fighting the reaction in towns and the big landlords in the country. 
It is estimated that between 1870 and to-day every third peasant 
youth has participated in a winter or summer course at the People’s 
High School. During my recent trip to Denmark I have seen a few of 
these schools.: Some of them, such as, for instance, the Ollerup High 
School for Physical Training, are housed in luxurious mansions, others 
in more modest surroundings. But all possess big bright classrooms, 
pleasant recreation rooms, dormitories and excellent canteens. Fine 
libraries are attached to a number of schools. ue 

I have sketched a few features of Danish.social life, not only to show 
their relative importance in the context of the nation’s life, but also to 
stress the trend of its mind. Although eager to maintain her inter- 
national connections and friendships, Denmark looks rather inward 
for a field of expansion and development. The country’s constant aim 
is improvement of the standard of living of its people and achievement 
of social security against a background of international peace. The 
Danes naturally find their task incomparably more difficult to-day 
than it seemed in 1939. The’country is still not paying its way, e.g. ir, 
international trade, and this cannot but mean a grave liability for its 
internal economy and consequently social progress. This is, unfor- 
tunately, only one of the major elements in the aftermath of the war. 
There is yet another unhappy legacy of the Nazi régime. VE-Day 
found in Denmark not fewer than 200,000 refugees whom the Nazi 
Government had herded into unoccupied Denmark almost on the eve 
of Hitler’s fall. To-day, nearly two years after the end of the war, the 
200,000 still burden her economy. The refugee question thus continues 
to be a festering economic sore. The root-of the trouble is that little 
can be done to utilise the labour which would appear to be potentially . 
available in the mass of the German exiles. Sixty per cent. of the 
, refugees are women, most of them elderly. Men form 15 per cent. of the 
refugee population and most of them are too old to work. Theremainder 
are children below the age of 15. The cost of keeping this unproductive 
mass amounts to not less than 3 per cent. of the national income or 
about half the country’s pre-war budget. Pointing to these facts the 
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Danes ge rightly ask why they are supposed to continue to foot 

' Hitler’s bill. However, the obvious injustice of the situation has been 
of little help in solving the refugee problem, in which Denmark’ has 
shown great patience and moderation. There is little doubt that the 
Danes clearly realise that the solution of this and other questions of the 
post-war era depends on the settlement of the basic issues between the’ 
Big Powers. f 

i FELIX WIRTH. 


OLIVE SCHREINER. 


T was a deep if unconscious affinity rather than any passing 
[pecterenc which led Olive Schreiner to tell her husband that she 

considered Emily Bronté the greatest woman of genius whom 
the English-speaking peoples had produced. The two women had 
something more in common than their literary art: that queer, 
fierce female power which in other ages might have led men to dread 
them as witches, or to revere them as sibyls filled with oracular wisdom. 
Within their souls the curtain of ‘sanity hiding the last secrets of the 
universe from mankind was worn to so thin a veil that at times flashes 
of light seemed to penetrate from ‘the mystery beyond; each of 
them sought reality in her own solitary and unorthodox fashion. 
Emily, in her parsonage, wrote at the end of her life : 


O God, within my breast, 

Almighty, ever-present Deity ! 
Life—that in me has rest, 

As I—undying Life—have power in thee ! 


Olive, after repudiating the Christian beliefs in which she had been 
brought up, wrote in a letter to her husband: -“‘ We in this world 
full of agony and torture and wrong have to bring into -being the 
only Good we shall ever know, by love and pity ” (January 26th, 
1919). This idea may be compared to a thought expressed by Rilke, 
in Letters to a Young Poet, concerning the creation of God: “Must 
He not be the last, in order to include everything in Himself, and 
what purpose should we have, if He whom we desire, had already 
existed ? As the bees gather honey, so we must extract that which is 
sweetest out of everything, and create Him.” In Olive Schreiner as 
in Emily Bronté there was a passionate humanity, yet both The 
Story of an African Farm and Wuthering Heights reveal that in their 
authors the universal preoccupation with cruelty lay abnormally near 
the surface of the mind. Exasperating and unduly self-willed as they 
often were, they yet exercised a magical fascination over their friends, 
and were loved by some to the point of worship. There is a marked 
kinship in personality and insight between these two women, the 
wild elusive daughter of the Yorkshire moors with her Irish strain, 
and the stocky little South African from the veldt, in whom there 
flowed English and German and probably some Jewish blood. ` 
Olive Schreiner’s father, Gottlob Schreiner, son of a German shoe- 
maker, came to London to finish his training as a missionary, and 
there met and married Rebecca Lyndall, daughter of a Congrega- 
tional minister. The Lyndalls believed themselves to have had a 
Jewish ancestress, and certainly a Jewish appearance frequently 
occurred among members of their family, not least in Olive herself, 
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with her brown blazing eyes, long dark hair, expressive oval face and 
emphatic gestures. The Schreiners were married in 1837 and went 
out ir the same year to Capetown, where they worked among the 
native tribes. Gottlob was a solitary spirit, dreamy and emotional, 
with little worldly sense; he was eventually dismissed from the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society for having engaged in trade, after which 
there was nothing left for him but to continue trading, though he 
was never successful. He died in 1876, a failure from a material point 
of view, but like old Otto in The Story of an African Farm, who 
was modelled on him, in all “ the purity and innocence of childhood.” 
Rebecca appears to have been more intelligent and sociable than her 
husband, but also less affectionate, less tender to her children. Olive 
compared her to a grand piano, locked and used as a common dining- 
table, and no doubt she rebelled secretly against the hardships of her 
life and the rigidity of evangelical doctrine. She survived her husband 
for many years, and eventually found consolation for herself, and 
perhaps also outward expression of a long inward protest, within the 
Church of Rome. There were a number of children of the marriage, 
of whom one son, Will, became Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, 
and later High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa in England 
in 1914, where he died five years later. 

Olive was born in 1855, during the missionary period, and spent 
part of her early years at the Wittebergen Wesleyan Station. She 
began to develop rationalist ideas of her own during childhood, intensi- 
fied no doubt by the bullying to which she was subjected by some 
fanatical young members of the family. At the age of fifteen she began 
to earn her own living as a governess, and one of the children of her 
first post (afterwards Lady Crewe) described her later as highly nervous 
and a bad sleeper, adding: “ We were all fascinated by her beauty 
and her gift for improvising stories.” In her next place, the house 
of a shopkeeper at Colesburg, she was grossly overworked ; but later, 
at Ganna Hoek, a Boer farm, in spite of primitive conditions—when it 
rained she sat in her mud-floored bedroom holding up an umbrella 
because the roof leaked—she had sufficient leisure and solitude to 
work at her novel. While she was still a young girl she began to have 
attacks of asthma, the disease which later was to become an almost 
intolerable burden, a tin tied to a dog’s tail, as she called it, to follow 
and torture him wherever he went. At different times of her life she 
consulted famous specialists, but usually ended by quarrelling with 
them, either because they did not disguise their opinion of her as a 
bundle of nerves, or more probably because they failed to find a cure. 
Her own recurrent illness may have led her to take a general interest 
in disease ; she believed that a knowledge of morbid conditions might 
throw light not only on human beings, but on the Universe as a whole, | 
and was determined to study medicine. In 1881 she had saved enough 
money to leave South Africa, and went to Edinburgh, where she 
entered the Royal Infirmary as a nurse; but the experience filled her 
with horror, and she only remained for a few days. Next she tried to 
nurse at the Endell Street Hospital for Women in London, and later 
attended lectures at the Women’s Medical School, but illness always 
intervened, until at last she gave up all idea of becoming a doctor and 
turned her mind entirely to writing. 

The Story of an African Farm appeared in 1883 under the 
pseudonym of Ralph Iron, a curious novel which like Wuthering 
Heights follows an original pattern of its own. In the preface she says ` 
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of it: “ There is a strange coming and going of feet. Men appear, 
act and react upon each other, and pass away. When the crisis 
comes the man who would fit it does not return. When the curtain - 
falls no one is ready. When the footlights are brightest they are 
-blown out; and what the name of the play:is no-one knows.”” The. 
book created an impression on,a small but distinguished circle of 
readers, including Lecky (‘‘among the best novels in the English 
language ”’), Dilke, Arthur Symons and Gladstone. She was to owe 
to it both her marriage and the dearest friendship of her life, the 
friendship with Havelock Ellis. He wrote to her about the novel, 
little knowing that he was embarking upon his greatest correspondence, 
one, which was to last almost without interruption until her death 
thirty-six years later. Her reply to his first letter led him to pay her 
a visit, at which she was so disappointed with him that she made 
an excuse to go into her bedroom and there burst into tears! However, 
the disappointment did not last, and soon there was a new intimate 
tone in the notes which they sent one another almost daily. She was 
apparently recovering at the time from a severe emotional crisis, and ` 
in this he helped her ; he became “ her other self,” “ the person who 
is like part of me,” and on his side the attraction was, if possible, even 
more intense. A feeling developed between them which an outsider ` 
cannot easily define, and which is best rendered in Havelock Ellis’ 
own words, from his autobiography. “She possessed a powerfully 
and physically passionate temperament which craved an answering 
` impulse.... For a brief period at this early stage of our relationship 
there passed before her the possibility of a relationship with'me such 
as her own temperament demanded. But she swiftly realised that I was 
not fitted to play the part in such a relationship which her elementary 
primitive nature craved. I on my side recognised that she realised 
this and knew that the thought of marriage between us, which for 
one brief instant floated before my eyes, must be put aside. We were 
not what can be technically, or.even ordinarily, called lovers. Bút the . 
relationship of affectionate friendship which was really established 
meant more for both of us, and was really even more intimate, than 
is often the relationship between those who technically and ordinarily 
are lovers.” 

In 1889 she returned to South Africa, where she remained for 
twenty-five years save for one short visit to England, a journey made 
in order to give herself an opportunity to consider the idea of marriage 
with a South African farmer. Samuel Cron Cronwright was of British 
descent, his grandparents on both sides having come out to the Cape 
Colony early in the nineteenth century. His father was a sheep- 
farmer and Member of Parliament for Grahamstown, and. he himself 
had been intended for the Church, but, unable to accept Christian 
dogma, had decided to read for the Bar instead. However, financial: 
reverses in the family having made this impossible, he had ended by 
taking up farming. He had been deeply impressed by The Story of a 
South African Farm, and when he met the author in 1892 he appears 
to have been completely dazzled. He was about thirty at the time, 
eight years younger than she was, and though affection rapidly de- 
veloped between them, temperamental difficulties’ must often 
have prevented the ‘course of true love from’ running altogether 
smoothly. ,At any rate, we find Olive writing to him: “ The enemy 
you and I have to fight, the land we have to rule over, is not any poor 
Kaffir, nor anything external to ourselves; it is our own strong, 
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passionate dominating selves ” (February 26th, 1893). Nevertheless, 
he brought some peace to her troubled spirit, and in the year following 
that letter they were married. Impelled by her ardent feminism, she 
asked him to join her name to his own ; in order to please her he con- 
sented, and also agreed to her request that there should be no com- 
munity of property between them. In spite of this, during the last 
years of her life which she spent in England, she gave up all idea of 
financial independence and accepted a regular allowance from her 
husband. : 

The Cronwright-Schreiners went to live at his farm, Kraantz Plaats, 
but it soon became evident that the climate did not suit Olive, and 
the farm. was given up. It was a hard decision, but he felt that her 
genius was a trust in his keeping, and during the whole of their married 
life he put her needs before his own. Her health necessitated many 
moves, though whether asthma brought about disgust with a place, 
or whether boredom and aversion to the people brought about asthma, 
is by no means clear. They lived quietly for a time in Kimberley, 
seeing only a few visitors, including Kipling, Selous, and the native 
editor of a Kaffir newspaper. ‘In Kimberley Olive gave birth to a 
' daughter who only lived for a few hours. She wrote very little at 
that time, and as money was needed they moved to Johannesburg, 
where Cronwright found opportunities for journalism and entered 
an attorney’s office. He was never able to complete his articles, at 
first because of the frequent moves, and then because the Boer War 
intervened. Travelling became increasingly complicated, and her 
-attitude to the war made accommodation almost impossible to find. 
At the best of times Olive Schreiner was no welcome guest in hotels 
or boarding-houses ; her peculiar habits of tramping up and down 
her room, and talking loudly to herself, led to her being turned out 
on more than one occasion. On the other hand, she had her own violent 
antipathies, and once, when she was very ill, and only one boarding- 
house was available in the small.town through which they were passing 
‘on a journey, she had previously taken such a dislike to the proprietor 
that she refused to enter ; she preferred to spend the night lying on 
the veldt among the karoo bushes, with Cronwight sitting patiently 
by her side. 

During the Boer War her ideas were as usual in advance of the 
thought of her time. “I know now that humanity is hundreds of 
centuries nearer to the wild beast than I had dreamt,” she wrote to 
her husband in rgoo. It has taken nearly half a century, and two 
further wars on a different’ scale, to roll away the mists of complacency 
which shrouded most of her contemporaries. She did not hesitate to 
express her views in public, and H. W. Nevinson, in ChangesandChances, 
has recorded an impression of her when she spoke as a delegate at a 
People’s Congress at Graff Reinet. “ I described her at the time as a 
short, heavy, brown-eyed woman, but when she began to speak she 
was transfigured! Indeed, though she stood perfectly still, she was 
transfigured into flame. ... I have heard much indignant eloquence, 
but never such a molten torrent of white-hot rage. It was overwhelm- 
ing. When it suddenly ceased, the large audience—about 1,500 men 

and women—could hardly gasp. If Olive Schreiner (for, of course, 
it was she) had called on them to storm Government House, they would 
have thrown themselves upon the bayonets.” 

During the war the house where she had lived in Johannesburg 
was looted, and all her books and papers were burned. In the preface 
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to Woman and Labour, which appeared in 1911, she declared that the 
work had originally been planned on a much larger scale as a complete 
study of the social development of women, but that the manuscript 
had been burned with her other papers, and that this book was merely 
drawn from the remembrance of one chapter. Her husband, in his 
biography of her, denies the existence of any such manuscript; he 
declares that he would have known about it if it had been written and 
that, in any case, she was not fitted by temperament for the systematic 
research which such a task would have entailed. No doubt she had - 
made many notes and had brooded much over the plan, until her vivid 
imagination had built up the completed structure before the foundation 
was laid ; be that as it may, the short version which finally appeared 
is a remarkable book, perhaps one of the most inspiring studies ever 
to have appeared on the women’s movement. 

The Cronwright-Schreiners eventually settled in the little town of 
De Aar, where the husband built up a successful agency for legal 
work, estate business and so forth, and took part in public life as a 
Justice of the Peace and Member of Parliament. Olive, no doubt, 
longed for Europe ; she used to tell her husband that of all countries 
she loved South Africa best, but of all peoples she loved the English 

-most. It is not clear whether she preferred to miss England in Africa 
or Africa in England ; at any rate in 1913 she decided that her health 
. required a complete change of climate and went abroad. From 
England she went to Florence for medical treatment, where Havelock 
Ellis came over to visit her at her request, and with the ready consent 
of his wife ; then on to Germany, to stay with the Countess von Moltke, 
daughter of her old friend Lady Rose-Innes, whose husband was 
Chief Justice of the Union of South Africa. The war broke out during 
her visit and she returned hurriedly to England, where she was to 
remain for the next six years. She suffered keenly under the sense 
of isolation which war inevitably brought to one of her pacifist outlook. . 
“It is funny why I always have to be out of everything,” she wrote 

to her husband in 1914. .“‘ The day will never come when I can be in 

the stream. Something in my nature prevents it, I suppose: I have 

never before in my life been so lonely. Sometimes I don’t seem to be 

alive at all, but only creeping about in a ghastly dream. No one 

want me. I’m [in] no relation with the life or thought in England 

or Africa or anywhere else.” Yet' this woman, who believed herself 

to be out of touch with the trend of events, had already foretold with 

Sibylline pen: “ The brain of one consumptive German chemist, who 

in his laboratory compounds a new explosive, has more effect upon 

the wars of the modern peoples than ten thousand soldierly legs and 

arms” (Woman and Labour). And in 1919 she was to write to Havelock 

Ellis: “ But America and Russia are the two points at which the 

world’s history is going to be settled,” a prophecy which would have 

been less remarkable had it been uttered at the conclusion of the 

second instead of the first World War. 

Eventually Cronwright, tired of his enforced loneliness and with 
enough money to retire, sold his business and came to England in 
Ig20 to join his wife. But by that time Olive had decided that she 
needed the South African climate, and as there was an opportunity 
of travelling with relatives, she sailed in August of that year. Her. 
husband was to follow her after a short rest in England, but before 
he could do so he received the news of her sudden death. The end 
came peacefully in the night ; she was found dead in bed in the morning 
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with a book in her hand. The funeral was carried out in complete 
silence, in order to avoid anything in the likeness of a religious cere- 
mony, and later on Cronwright, carrying out a promise, had her re- 
interred on the summit of Buffels Kop, together with her baby and a 
favourite little dog. , ' 

She had demanded the pledge of him, imagining perhaps that this 
lofty solitude might give her body in death the peace which her restless 
spirit had failed to fnd in life. Olive Schreiner was a woman of genius 
and also of immense force of character, but she was never consistent, 
perhaps never wholly integrated within herself. She was frequently 
condemned for having given up religion. In her girlhood a woman 
whose children she had taught once wrote to her: “I no longer 
love you.... I have loved you at times with an almost idolatrous 
love. I have sometimes felt it in my heart to say, Olive Schreiner, 
I love you so that for your sake I could become anything. That is 
why God in His goodness and wisdom used you as a means to show 
me what an awful soul-destroying thing free-thinking is.” Yet she who 
- had to bear these reproaches could write to a Presbyterian minister 
who had put before her his intellectual doubts: “ If you ask me what 
is my religion, it is hard for me to answer, because we human beings 
have not framed speech for the purpose of expressing such thoughts— 
but if I must put it into words I would say: the Universe is One, 
` and, It Lives; or, if you would put it into older phraseology, I would 
say: There is NOTHING but God... . If I say that when I nurse 
a man with smallpox I am touching something far other than what 
seems to be lying there; if I say that when I go into prison to see 
a prisoner I simply go to see myself; if I say that when I go out 
among the rocks alone I am not alone, have I made anything clearer ?”’ 
That was Olive at her most noble, the Olive who fought against war 
‘and oppression, who refused to accept any kind of discrimination 
‘ of race or sex, who loved her kind. But just as in her moods she swung 
from exaltation to despair, so there was another plane on which she 
could rage and quarrel, and behave without any consideration for 
others. She hated interviews, and once wrote a furious letter to the 
editor of a paper in which a reviewer, praising her book,. Peter Halkeit, 
had mentioned some personal details about her family gained from 
an interview with her mother. The editor asked her to let the matter 
drop, because the writer was an elderly man, highly strung and not 
in good health. Nevertheless, she serit him a copy of her letter, and 
when he apologised, asking what he might do to correct his error, she 
wrote: “It is useless for me to address you further. As there are 
certain persons who cannot understand that a private letter is inviol- 
able; so there are persons who cannot understand that the loftiest 
. forms of human intercourse have their own high laws of honour, and 
the human beings who cannot conform to’ them forfeit the right 
to such intercourse.” 

Her excessive shrinking from publicity was due possibly to a secret 
terror of people and a sense of persecution. She made enemies and 
then dreaded their hostility ; she made friends and then resented the 
fact that they were too clinging and that they drained her. She was 
torn between the demands of life and of art. “ This question between 
the duty of the individual and the work is the agony of my life,’’ she 
once wrote in a letter to Havelock Ellis. It is a woman’s conflict, 
which men of genius seem to escape; and Olive Schreiner was pro- 
foundly feminine in all that she felt and did, in spite of, or perhaps 
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because of, her claim for equality between the sexes. As with many 
‘earnest people, the love of fun and pleasure seems to have been under- 
developed. For instance, her desire for women’s dress reform led to 
a curious indifference to her personal appearance. A young woman, 
Mrs. Hodgson, who met her for the first time in London during the war, 
describes her as wearing “a bottle-green coat and skirt, without 
pretence at fashion or distinctive style ; and a hat that left me gasp- 
ing, because it was a fussy arrangement of straw and lace and (I 
think) battered roses.” Yet.in the same letter she could add: “ In 
the Gothic legends a tradition survives of certain tried and experienced 
women in each tribe, who were specially reverenced as keepers of 
the soul and tradition of the race. Such a guardian woman Olive 
Schreiner appeared to me.” It is as such a keeper of the soul of man- 
kind that this daughter of South Africa deserves to be remembered. 
In a continent bitter with the separateness of English and Dutch and 
Jews and Indians and native black inhabitants, her voice proclaimed 
_ that all the world is one. . 

D. L. Hopman. 


COMMUNISM VERSUS SOCIALISM, 


OMMUNISM as an organised political movement is the child of ` 
(_Yvesteraay. Everywhere, including Russia, its birthplace, Gom- 
“—‘munist parties were offsprings of the Socialist movement, and 
much of their terminology and argument was stolen from the treasure 
chest of Socialism. This historical fact creates an illusion that Com- 
munism is only a brand of Socialism, more radical in its philosophical 
outlook, more energetic and logical in its economic, social and political 
action. Both Communists and anti-Socialists assiduously foster this 
illusion. While the former are noisily preaching the merger of Socialist 
and Communist parties under the pretext of “ preserving the’ unity of 
the working-class movement,” the latter brand Socialism as a half-way 
house on the road towards Communist totalitarianism. Those “ Social- 
ists ” who share this illusion are either “ crypto-communists,”’ enemies 
within the socialist gates, or woolly-headed babes in the wood who do 
not know what they are talking about. 

Ultimate aims of Socialism, and Communism, sources of their re- 
spective ideologies, their practical attitude towards all problems which 
human society has to solve, are’ poles apart. Only circumstances of . 


° 7 history and similar terminology prevent people from realising what an 


unbridgeable gulf separates them. Socialists must realise that they are 
faced with an alternative: either they will have to betray their ideals 
and go over to the enemy to be destroyed there, or to break with Com- 
munism once for all, to declare relentless war on it in order to preserve’ 
their right to be in the forefront of the everlasting struggle for human 
rights, for social justice, for higher standards of culture and civilisation. 
Tertium non datur. Communism derives its aspirations and ideas from 
two principal sources. One is the old tradition of ethico-philosophical . 
utopians (Plato, Campanella, More) and of the mediéval popular move- 
` ments (Wat Tyler, Thomas Muenzer, the Anabaptist leader of the 
German Peasant War in the sixteenth century, Bolotnikov and Razin, 
the Russian peasant rebels of the seventeenth century). The other is 
the social revolutionism first formulated by Babeuf during the French 
Revolution and which was continued throughout the nineteenth. 
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century by such men as Blanqui, Bakunin, Tkachev,-and the host of 
lesser spirits in the revolutionary movements in many countries. 
Both traditions are alien to modern Socialism.. Socialists cannot accept 
theories of utopian philosophers and the anarchical egalitarianism of the 
peasarit rebels. The social-revolutionary tradition which occupies a 
dominating place in present-day communist ideology is repulsive to 
Socialism’ ethically and politically. 

Some loose-thinking people consider the notions “ social” and 
“common ” as almost identical in meaning because both are opposed 
to the notion of-“ individual.” It is a grave mistake. The notion of 
“common ” implies collective possession (land, goods, machinery) or 
equally shared conditions (mode and standard of living), while “ social ” 

. means the endeavour of individuals for the benefit of society. Trans- 
-lated into the terms of ‘‘ Communism ” and “ Socialism,” it means that 
„Communism tends to collectivise an individual, while Socialism strives 
to humanise the society of individuals. There is a great gulf between 
these conceptions. Some sociologists think that the conflict between 
“individual” and “ society ” is inevitable and inescapable, and that 
this conflict can be resolved only along the lines of the ant-hill. Man, 
they say, is a social animal, and. of other animals the ant is the most 
social; therefore the ideal human society must be something like the 
ant-hill. It is easy to demolish this reasoning: Man is certainly a social 
(Aristotle said “ political ”) animal, but he is the only social animal on 
earth. Other animals can be only gregarious because, not being persons, 
they cannot form a society. We cannot think of man outside society, 
but society is also unthinkable without man. There should be no real 
antagonism between “ society ” and “ person,” they are two aspects of 
the same thing—humanity. ; 

We may speak of animal “ societies ” only figuratively, in the same 
way as we say “ car runs,” “ engine works,” “ plane flies.” An ant-hill 
is not a “ society,” it is a biological entity whose cells assumed detached 
existence. These cells crawl on their own legs or fly on their own wings, 
but they fulfil the same specialised functions necessary for the life of 
the whole, which are performed in a compact organism by suchi special- 
ised cells as reproductive, digestive, nervous, etc. An individual ant 
has no separate existence ; only the ant-hill is a self-sufficient entity, 
with life, instinct and interests of its own. The case of human society 
is absolutely different. Self-sufficient are individuals themselves, not 
the conglomeration of individuals. They are not specialised cells of 
which the whole is composed, but ‘‘ persons ” each of whom is at the 
same time a macrocosm and a microcosm of humanity. : 

Collectivisation of land, industry, trade, social conditions, morals, 
religion, etc., tends to create an ideal communist order—the human 
analogy of an ant-hill. The building of the ideal human society is 
possible only by the reverse process, by the integral personalisation of 
all spheres and aspects of human activity, by introduction of personal 
responsibility into economic, social, political, cultural and moral life of 
the society. ~Collectivisation is always threatening to belittle the 
supreme importance of the person, and even, in extreme cases, to de- 
stroy it. Socialisation encourages the person to-develop all his or her 
abilities to the highest possible degree, and strives to give the person 
_the fullness of life. Here lies the furidamental, one is tempted to say 
“ metaphysical,” difference between Socialism and Communism. Only 
convinced anti-Socialists or those who suffer from incurable blindness 
ignore this difference and think of Socialism as of some transitory form 
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of Communism, For a Socialist, trué to his ideals, Communism will 
always remain an ugly distortion of Socialism, in the same way as the 
ant-hill is a distortion of human society. 

‘The same fundamental difference between Socialists and Com- 
munists exists in their political outlook, and, especially, in their 
attitude towards the State. Communists are trying to destroy every 
vestige of individualism by using the State for this purpose. They rely 
on the State as on an ideal tool for enforcing collectivism upon men. 
For them the State is paramount, man is only a bonded serf of the 
State, Socialists have always been suspicious of éatism. They want to 
humanise and democratise society with the help of the State. For 
them the State is the servant, not the master of people. Its duty is to 
protect and enhance individual rights, not to violate and crush them. 

Historically speaking, both Communist and Socialist ideologies 
emerged from the French Revolution, Communism representing its 
destructive and Socialism its constructive tendencies. The first Com- 
munist in the modern sense of the word was Babeuf, the first Socialist 
Saint Simon. Babeuf’s programme was crude and simple: to seize 
power by armed rebellion, mercilessly eradicate all opposition, intro- 
duce a semi-mythical “ Agrarian Law,” and enforce la Société des 
Egaux. Saint Simon’s conception was much more elaborate. His ° 
“ industrial society ” was to be evolved without violent revolution and 
interference on the part of the State, by the moral authority and effort 
of scientists, engineers, technicians, artists and skilled craftsmen. 
Karl Marx made an unsuccessful attempt. to fuse these opposite 
traditions ‘and conceptions, and the evolution of Marxism during the 
last seventy years was an endeavour to get rid of the Communist 
doctrine so alien to Socialism. 

In his Swiss exile Lenin thoroughly studied the documents of the 
Société des Egaux, published in 1832 by Buonarotti, one of the closest 
associates of Babeuf, and his October Revolution was copied in many 
essential ‘details from Babeuf’s plan to overthrow the Directory. 
“ The mad Frenchman ” wanted to confiscate all bourgeois houses for 
the benefit of “ patriots ” and sansculottes, to introduce revolutionary 
tribunals with unrestricted right to impose death sentences, to organise 
a single political party (Grande Communauté Nationale), to deprive 
unreliable elements (étrangers) of all civic rights, and to organise com- ` 
pulsory labour camps (Ze, d’Oléron). “ The mad Russian ” carried out 

athis plan faithfully 120 years later. He seized power under false 
pretences, for he was a disciple not of Marx but of Babeuf. In this fact 
lies the solution of the “ mystery ” why the process of democratisation 
, of human society, which was going on steadily during the nineteenth 
century, was so violently interrupted by the appearance of totalitarian 
régimes in the twentieth century. The destructive and‘ reactionary 
tendency of the French Revolution temporarily prevailed over its 
constructive tendency. ‘‘ The sleeper awoke,” and three big European 
countries—Russia, Italy and Germany—became victims of his cruel 
antisocial experiments. Babeuf and Lenin are the beginning and the 
end of modern Communism. Compare their teachings and you will 
realise how slight has been the evolution of Communism. Of course 
the terminology and theories have changed. “ The real equality ” of 
Babeuf was called “ Socialism ’”’ by Lenin ; “ Agrarian Law ” of the- 
French rebel became “ revolutionary Marxism ” of Lenin’s brand ; 
“the 1793 Constitution ” was replaced by “ Stalin’s own 1936 most 
democratic constitution, ? and so on. But both Babeuf and Lenin were 
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“ realists ” and opportunists. They considered theories only as con- 
venient tools for their aims, as a collection of high-sounding slogans to 
deceive and confuse credulous and ignorant masses. . 

The conception of an all-powerful despotic State was borrowed by 
Lenin from the teachings of the old utopians. This conception is the 
logical deduction from the ethical dream of a benevolent, wise and just 
central authority which directs the activities of human society in 
accordance with a preconceived scheme worked out to the smallest 
detail. For a Socialist “ benevolent despotism ” is a contradiction in 
terms, because despotism by its very nature cannot be “ benevolent.” 
A Socialist:stands for organic co-operation with his equals ; objects to 
being ordered about; and does not want to order about his fellow 
men, whereas communism advocates violence, regimentation and 
étatism. It cannot be denied, however, that Socialism has never been 
entirely free from Communist infection. From time to time Socialist 
parties experienced bouts of revolutionary fever and eagerly preached 
the Communist doctrine of “ proletarian dictatorship.” As soon, 
however, as the bout was over, they returned to their task of building 
an organic and freé society by peaceful education and persuasion. 
Marx himself in his mature age abandoned the idea of violent prole- 
tarian dictatorship of the Communist Manifesto and advocated peace- 
ful democratic development. 

The State is the normal condition of human society, but it is con- 
ceivable that it may put itself above society and outside it. Thirty 
years ago the idea of an “antisocial State ” would have appeared 
absurd. Now, after the experiment of Lenin repeated by Hitler anc 
Mussolini and improved upon by Stalin, there is no room for doubting 
this possibility. We realise that “ State ” and “ society ” are different 
sociological categories, and that not only friction but violent conflict 
between them is by no means excluded. Under normal conditions the 
correlation is natural and necessary, but in abnormal circumstances it 
may become a supreme evil threatening the life of society. The nature 
of “ State ” is dual. It serves the most useful purpose of uniting people 
into a commonwealth bound together by common ideas, culture, 
‘tradition, economic interest, etc., but it also exercises compulsion. 
Misuse or abuse of this function is a great danger to society. If the 
resistance of society to the compulsory power of the State slackens, the 
State assumes complete control and becomes a soulless, merciless, anti- 
social bureaucratic machine, an instrument of naked oppression. 
Totalitarianism is the extreme case of the functional degeneration of 
State. In milder forms this disorder is present in every type of State 
however democratic and progressive it may be. Healthy society is 
always aware of it and is always anxious to keep the compulsory func- 
tion within certain narrow limits. In all conflicts between “‘ society ” 
and “ State ” Socialists are on the side of society, striving to limit the 
scope of State interference and to reduce its functions to those of a 
servant of public interest. Communists, on the contrary, are “ State- 
minded.” They want to seize control over the State and make it the 
master of man and society. “‘ State Communism ” is a logical definition 
of a certain type of relation between State and society, while “ State 
Socialism ”’ is a contradiction in terms. 

The danger of éatism lies not in the scope and strength of the State 
power but in disturbing the equilibrium between the two functions of 
the State—unification and compulsion. If organisation of society 
grows in proportion with the growth of State compulsion, the danger 
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of a degeneration of a democratic State into a naked dictatorship is 
slight, for society is always in a position to check the mechanical force 
of State compulsion. The danger point is reached when the State 
assumes full power over people uncontrolled by society. Socialists 
must always be aware of this danger and be ready to fight it. The 
political ideal of Socialism is the harmony of relations between State _ 
and society, the saturation of State with social ideas, protection of 
personal freedom and all civic and social rights of the people. All social 
and economic reforms which Socialists want to introduce must be 
considered in the light of this ideal’ Communism fights individualism 
for the sake of collectivisation of society. Socialism must fight collecti- 
-vism for the sake of the inalienable rights of the person. Antagonism 
between Socialism and Communism is the antagonism between free 
human society and the ant-hill. It is high time for every sincere and 
convinced Socialist to realise this fundamental antagonism and resist 
Communist encroachment on society with the same energy and deter- 
mination with which economic enslavement, social inequality and 
political despotism had been fought by Socialists in the past. Socialists 
have nothing to learn from Communists. On the contrary, they must 
brand Communism as an attempt to put back the clock of-history. 
ANATOLE V. BAIKALOFF. 


A TAMIL NOVELIST. | 


EW English readers know Tamil and many are unaware that 
FF tere is such a language. Yet it is spoken by fifteen millions of 
men and women, daily newspapers appear in it, and it has a fine 
though somewhat “ archaic ” literature. The name of my novelist, 
Madhaviah, is probably unknown in England, for the few books which 
he published in England met with little success. In his own country, 
because he was violently and rather obstreperously opposed to many 
Indian customs and ways of thinking, his work did not receive fair and 
objective consideration. Yet I think he had a considerable streak of 
genius. I knew him rather well during my twenty-five years in India ; 
and I shall speak only of his writings in English, and of the man and 
his ideas rather than of his literary work. In a way we have been misled 
‘by Kipling and other popular novelists of India. They certainly are 
vivid and interesting, but the thoughts of their Indian characters do 
not seem to me to be the thoughts which are in an Indian mind. I lived: 
for five years among Indians, scarcely ever seeing a European. I 
` liked them, we got on quite well together, and as I spoke their language 
all day I suppose that in the end I came to speak it fairly well. But 
gradually I came to see that their ways of thought were quite different 
from mine, though I do not claim that my way was the better way. . 
What fascinates me in Madhaviah’s work is its extraordinary realism. 
His first and I think finest novel in English is Thillai Govindan, which 
means “ Govindan of Thillai.” It purports to be the autobiography of 
a Brahmin and is largely autobiographical. When I read it I “ float ” 
back to Tinnevelly, the southernmost district of the Madras Presidency, 
where Madhaviah was born, and where I spent an appreciable part of 
my life: I can see the sunlight filtering through the trees; I can see 
Govindan at the village school tracing his letters and figures in sand 
spread over the earthen floor. I can understand his Brahmin grand- - 
father (highest caste) refusing to demean himself by speaking to a 
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Shanar (low caste) who came towards him on the public highway, and 
I can understand why the villagers beat ‘and battered the Shanar for 
‘refusing to quit the high road at the approach of a Brahmin. That was 
asin! Still better can I understand the villagers’ pained indignation 
when an unsympathetic magistrate fined them and “ put them to 
inconvenience ” for doing what to them seemed eminently right and 
proper. To me there is something very strange in the story. Madhaviah 
wrote it when he was about twenty-five and in full revolt against most 
of the ways and customs of his fellow Brahmins. The autobiography 
` ends when Govindan is about thirty. But an autobiography can 
scarcely end so soon; so the author introduces a narrator who con- 
tinues the story up to Govindan’s death, and thus unwittingly foretold 
the course of his own life. I saw him change before my eyes. At thirty 
he was rather the crude rebel against Hindu prejudices ; at fifty he was 
very much the orthodox, elderly Hindu pundit. Like Govindan, he 
had come to see that while there is much that is bad in Hinduism there 
is also much:that is good. It was the call of heredity; a man with 
centuries of Brahmin ancestry behind him may be changed somewhat 
and for a time, but he cannot be changed wholly and permanently. 

A casual remark in Govindan’s autobiography strikes a keynote of 
Madhaviah’s life-work: “ my ‘parents had a good offer for me.” By 
Brahmin custom a Brahmin girl must be married before she reaches 
the age of puberty. And to get a Brahmin girl married is not an easy 
matter; questions of caste, sub-caste, gotra, horoscope, and Heaven 
knows what crop up. So if her parents can find a boy who satisfies the 
required conditions, they buy him: if several purchasers are in the ' 
field the boy’s parents auction him. Madhaviah, like Govindan, was 
married when he was six, his bride being between three and four. They 
played together on their wedding day, and showed each other their 
toys. Then the little “ wife ” returned to her parents’ house to await 
the coming of her nubile years; cholera attacked her or a snake bit her. 
Madhaviah never saw her again, but he told me that he remembered 
perfectly his wedding day. All this may seem absurd, but there is a 
dreadful side to it. Govindan or Madhaviah was quite at liberty to go 
to the market again, but for a girl this “ marriage ” is final and irrevo- 
cable. Should the “ bridegroom ” die, the “ bride ” is condemned in 
infancy to a life of hopeless misery, often to a life of shame. A child 
widow is a thing of horror in a Brahmin house. Many of these child 
widows die in childhood, by no means all from natural causes. Many 
who survive become “ kept women.” Madhaviah fought this abomina- 
tion his whole life through, and in the end his ideas have very largely 
prevailed. 

There is a poignant incident in Thillai Govindan., Govindan’s sister, 
Komalam, loses her husband while she is still a child, and Govindan 
tells how his mother broke the news, endeavouring surreptitiously to 
rub from the child’s forehead the little paste mark which denotes the 
married state. But why not marry Komalam to another? Govindan 
answers grimly: “ My mother would sooner have strangled Komalam 
with her own hands.” I fancy that this is really autobiographical, 
though naturally on such a subject I never questioned Madhaviah. 
Govindan, a disconsolate widower at six, marries again at a riper age. 
He marries a nice girl, an affectionate girl, but in a short time she bores 
him to extinction. Here is another of Madhaviah’s “ causes.” At the 
cost of abuse and social ostracism he fought for the education of women. 
My mind jumps back more than forty years to the days when I was a 
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young magistrate in India. There would appéar in my court women 
witnesses, decent, God-fearing, virtuous women. But they, were so 
unspeakably “ drab.” They wore brownish-purple clothes untidily put 
on, their hair was ‘‘smarmed”’ flat with oil. They reminded me of 
frightened cows. They mumbled disconnectedly and unintelligently 
what they had to say; asked to read over and sign their, depositions 
they started horror-stricken. They were wholly illiterate. Then might 
come a girl pleasingly dressed in white. Her hair retained its natural 
fluffiness; it was neatly combed and brushed, and usually set off by a 
red or white flower. She would give her evidence clearly and intelli- 
gently, read over her deposition, sign her name with a flourish, bow 
politely to me, and step down. This would be a charming picttire of 
Indian womanhood to a stranger. But it all meant that here was a 
“ sinner,” and the girl would avow her occupation without the slightest 
embarrassment. Here, to my mind, is'a cause, perhaps the chief cause, 
of the backwardness of India. An Indian man in those days might be 
educated, cultured, refined, but the companion of his life might be an 
illiterate “ suaw ” interested only in cooking, children, backstairs 
gossip. At the same time she would be wholly virtuous, faithful ; she 
looked with horror on the laxity of morals among Europeans. And this 
laxity she invariably, and her husband frequently, attributed to 
,“ education.” 
Madhaviah, unlike many Indians, practised what he preached; he 
educated his daughters. I remember them quite well; they were 
charming girls, pretty, vivacious, intelligent, highly educated. “ You 
are the first European man we've ever spoken to,” said one to me,, 
_“ we've learned English from our father,” She spoke fluently and,.save 
for her foreign accent and a few mispronuncjations, perfectly. That 
represents a considerable feat of teaching. Imagine an English father, 
who has never been in France and who seldom meets a Frenchman, 
teaching his daughters to speak French almost as easily as their own 
language. I never met Mrs, Madhaviah. I do not suppose that she had 
any personal objection to me, but in those days that a Brahmin lady 
of her generation should receive a call from a European. man was one 
` of the things that were not done. Madhaviah’s short story, The Golden 
` Cross, represents, I fear, the price which his daughters had to pay for 
their education, but they helped to carry the Cross to victory. Many 
Indian fathers forty years ago would dilate on the advantages of 
women’s education, but would recoil in horror at the suggestion that 
they should allow their daughters to be educated. Much later an 
educated Indian lady of very anti-English views declared hotly to me 
that the illiteracy of Indian women was a disgrace to “ the Govern- 
ment.” Certainly the percentage of illiteracy then was shocking. But 
how is “ the Government ” to educate Indian women if their parents 
only after infinite persuasion will allow their daughter to attend a 
kindergarten, and “ send her to her husband ” when she is about twelve? . 
The mother-in-law in England is a music-hall joke against the bride- 
groom ; in India, the illiterate mother-in-law is a very grim reality 
for the educated Indian bride. i 
Madhaviah’s next important work in English was The Child’s Story 
of the Ramayana, written to amuse his daughters. The Ramayana is the 
national fairy story of India; there are versions in every language. 
Probably he worked from a Tamil text; possibly there is no authen- 
. tically original script. In English it would be represented by a mixture 
of Froissart, Dick Whittington, the Old Testament, and Conan Doyle’s 
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White Company. I read the book in typescript, was fascinated by it, 
and obtained Madhaviah’s permission to take it to England. The first 
_ publisher to whom I submitted it accepted and published it. Then the 
war of 1914 broke out, and inevitably the war killed the book. In India 
it had little success; the criticisms that I read were directed to the 
reformist ideas rather than to the literary merits or demerits of the 
work. The Ramayana in any Indian language is impossibly. long; 
Madhaviah told the story in about 400 pages of simple, charming 
English. I had hoped, rather confidently, that it would be prescribed 
as an English “ reader ” for Government schools. It was admirably 
suited for this purpose, and I often thought that the English books 
prescribed for Indian boys were very badly chosen. “One such was 
Newman’s Apologia, which I love and know almost by heart. But how 
is one to introduce it to Indian boys who have never heard of Charles 
Kingsley or of Newman, and to whom the difference between extreme 
Protestant and an Anglo-Catholic is unknown and meaningless? How 
would one introduce an Indian book, even if it were as well written as 
the Apologia, to English ‘schoolboys who had never heard of Sri 
Sankarachariar and Sri Ramnaujachariar, or of the difference in 
` viewpoint between those two philosophers ? Even the Tamil “ readers ” 
prescribed seemed to me ill.chosen; they were for the most part 
poetical disquisitions on abstract ethics. I often examined schools, and 
I would ask the boys to recite to me. They would repeat a page fluently, 
but of its meaning they could not give me in their own language the 
smallest indication. They simply repeated high-sounding vocables 
which conveyed nothing to their minds. I had hoped, too, that the 
book might have some success in England. At least it would make 
English boys understand something of their “ opposite numbers ” in 
India, make them understand that the human boy is very much the 
some in every country. But it was not to be. 

Madhaviah died some years ago. Always passionately interested in 
education, he was an obvious choice as a member of the Madras 
University Senate. He was addressing the Senate; he finished his 
speech, sat down, and fell from his chair—dead. The tragedy affords 
me a gracious memory. I wrote something of Madhaviah and of 
Thillat Govindan in an English periodical, mentioning that someone 
had borrowed my copy and had never returned it. A few months later 
I received a package from India. In it were two copies of Thillai 
Govindan and a sheet of notepaper on which was written,“ From His 
Daughters.” I believe that one of the girls—she must be now a 
middle-aged woman—has inherited a considerable measure of her 
father’s literary ability. 

J. CHARTRES Motony. 
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MID the welter of war in Europe one community has remained 

Ay zapestarbed in its age-old isolation. This backwater of the 

Old World, which even the tide of civil war passed by, although 

for hundreds of years it has been the haven of refugees fleeing from, 

persecution, is Mount Athos in Greece, home of one of the most ancient 

and certainly the most remarkable monastic communities in the 

_world. It is difficult for those living in a mechanistic, atomic world to 
realise the fervour of Greek Orthodox monasticism at the time when, 
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about a thousand years ago, Mount Athos first began to be what it 
remains to this day—a peninsula of some thousands of bearded monks 
' and their dependants. On that strip of land, one of the most beautiful 

landscapes in the world, adorned with magnificent forests of oak, i 
chestnut, plane, and terraced ‘vineyards interspersed with green 
meadows, that fervour, almost fanaticism, survives. + 

The monks refuse to tolerate the presence of women, and the only 
ones (it is claimed) who have set foot on the sacred soil are two or three 
who disguised themselves as men, and one or two. others who were 
secretly sheltered by the monks in time of great danger. Naturally 
there are legends of mysterious female visitors in disguise, and some of 
the monasteries had to undergo fasting, humility and purification 
because suspicions were aroused. One story runs that some years back 
a Miss Canning, daughter of a British Admiral, visited some of the 
monasteries and made water-colour drawings. She travelled with her 
father, and the monks were extremely angry. Other women, disguised 
as men, have been turned off the peninsula. There have been cases, 
however, in which the monks themselves have deliberately broken the 
laws. During the Greek War of Independence one sheltered his mother 
whose home was destroyed, and she managed to reach the sacred 
mountain disguised as a fisherman. Other monks have helped sisters 
and women in trouble. If discovered the punishment is severe, con- 
sisting of transferring the erring brother to an isolated monastery, 
giving him bread and water only, making him recite lengthy prayers 
and undergo other rigid religious discipline. Eventually the Abbot 
performs the purification service, which lasts nine hours. iv. 

One of the most remarkable men in the world died about eight years 
back, with a record that must be unique. This octogenarian had never 
seen a film, a car, an aeroplane or a woman. He had lived within 
monastery walls, and his monkish brethren gave him a special burial, 
for it was their boast that he was the only man in the world who lived 
so long without having seen a female. Mihailo Tolotos was taken to a 
monastery when only four hours old, for his mother died when he was 
born, and he lived and died within its confines. The monks’ aversion 
from the female sex is carried even as far as the animal kingdom. 
The harbour-master of the little port of Daphne, which serves the 
peninsula, is given leave once every two months in order to visit his 
wife, but he revealed to a traveller that it was not his wife’s banish- 
ment that constituted his chief grievance. It was that he had been 
compelled to send away also his little fox terrier, unfortunately of the 
female sex too. Even the companionship of cats, which can be a solace 
to a lonely man, is forbidden, but in some of the monasteries the 
weaker brethren have been allowed to keep hens, although the decision 
provoked a crisis. It appears that there are scandals even in the best- 
regulated communities of anchorites. Strictly speaking, there should 
be no cows on Holy Mountain, but the harbour-master will silence your 
question as to the possibility of obtaining milk with a discreet gesture. 
Despite these admissions, it is literally true that the good monks— 
sometimes known as the “Black Angels of Athos’’—have - been 
brought up on the hard saying of Ecclesiasticus, “From garments 
cometh a moth, and from women wickedness.” i 

The peninsula, which lies east and south of Salonika, is about forty 
miles long and from four to seven miles in breadth, and it is entirely 
occupied by the monasteries and their lands. There are about twenty 
main monasteries with numerous minor institutions. Besides their 
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inhabitants, some 3,000 monks and about the same number of lay 
brothers, there are many hermits who reside in inaccessible caves on 
the precipitous hillsides. 

Some of the monasteries overlook the sea, and access is almost 
impossible except by being hauled up from a boat in a kind of sack. 
The buildings are all fortified and consist as a rule of large quadrangles 
enclosing churches. The singing is extremely impressive, and the 
monks occupy themselves at other times with various handicrafts, 
fishing and agriculture. Most have been in the cloisters since chiid- 
hood, but in recent years there have been a physician, a sponge-diver, 
a repentant policeman, a retired chemist, a brigand who had put in an 
interval as a bus driver, a professor from a Russian university, a young 
sailor and many others. One worthy of remark was a former brigand. 
He had been captured by brigands in southern Greece and joined their 
band. Then he altered his life and became a monk, but kept in his cell 
a photograph of himself and his companions in brigandage, in all their 
finery, bearded to the eyes and amply armed. 

Formerly the peninsula was under the domination of the Turks, but 
Greece occupied it in 1912 at the time of the Balkan War, and after- 
wards recognised the autonomy of this “ religious republic.” Permits 
-to visit it are not easy to obtain, and every effort is made to preserve 
the district’s isolated and wholly ecclesiastical character and the 
medieval customs and institutions. At one time they were very rich 
and to this day some possess considerable treasures of Byzantine art 
and collections of documents. Others have been reduced to compara- 
tive poverty, and it is easy to understand that such a community 
would become the prey of many aggressors down the years. Mount 
Athos has indeed passed through many periods of trouble and danger. 
Not seldom have the brothers been hard put to it to obtain food at all, 
and they declare they have authentic records of miracles which took 
place enabling them to survive in face of privation and danger. The 
worst of their misfortunes have come from the Latins, either ecclesias- 
tics or pirates from the west ; some came from a Byzantine Emperor 
who wished to impose union with Rome upon the obdurate mountain ; 
some from Orthodox States which have from time to time seized the 
available property of the monasteries without or with very little 
compensation. Not unnaturally these vicissitudes resulted in serious 
loss. Till comparatively recent times a priceless collection of classical 
manuscripts was preserved in the libraries, but many were destroyed 
during the war of Greek Independence by the Turks, who employed 
the parchments for cartridges. In some cases, it has to be admitted, the 
monks themselves have been to blame, for the documents fell a prey to 
neglect and vandalism, the brothers even using them as bait in fishing. 
Other manuscripts have been sold to visitors, and a considerable 
number have been removed to Moscow and Paris. 

Other treasures consist of relics and the precious materials in which 
these are preserved. Some have a curative reputation, for medical 
science has not advanced far among the bulk of the monks, who retain 
in many things the beliefs of the Age of Faith. They still calculate the 
day frorn sunset and the New Year from September rst in Byzantine 
style, and consider it a sin to think of change and sacrilege to discuss it. 
Among the treasures is a statue of the Virgin and Child in one of the 
monasteries. It is clothed in priceless pearls. One relic is claimed to be 
the right leg of St. Photina, the woman of Samaria, which is always 
produced as a perennial miracle. This relic is quite soft to the touch, 
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' yet ‘it never decays. Other’ precious survivals are the larynx of St. 
. John the Baptist and the sponge of the-Crucifixion. At the monastery 


of Xenophon is what is stated to be the skull of St. Stephen. Its 
authenticity is founded on the fact that there are cracks on the skull, 
caused by the stones at his martyrdom. 

The history of this strange but little-known community goes back 
for something like a millennium, when the first monastery was founded, 
and even the youngest foundation dates from 1541. When the famous 
St. Lavra monastery was founded in 963 by Leo VI, Emperor of 
Byzantium, all the monasteries on Mount Athos united to form a huge 
organisation; self-governing and republican in form, under a Protos or 


. President. In those days the Protos acknowledged the authority of the 


Byzantine Patriarchs; but in the eleventh century this dependence was 
abolished. The monasteries were exempted from the payment of all 
taxes, and the Protos became the supreme judge over the monks of the 
republic. Owing to the timely submission of the monks to the Turks 
after their founding of an empire in Europe and the capture of Salonika 
in 1430; their privileges were respected by successive Sultans. Until 
1918 penitents from all over Slav'and Greek lands enriched the monas- 
teries with generous donations and crowded the churches with gifts of 
gold, silver and jewels. Between the two wars they passed through 
something of a financial ctisis, but they have survived many worse 
ones. During one of them, over two centuries ago, the monks sent an 
appeal for financial help to the University of Oxford. In 1733 a deputa- 
tion of the monks. came to England to raise money. Before such 
„practices were forbidden in many parts of the Orthodox world, at the ~ 
instance, it is said, largely of resident secular clergy, Athiot monks 
regularly made tours far and wide to raise contributions for the Holy 
Mountain. But whatever their own troubles, the monasteries have 
always been open-handed in helping others, save of the female sex. 
They have been landmarks for travellers on the ships plying between 
Greece and Istanbul, and many famous Slavs have fled to them for 
refuge. More than .7oo years back a renowned prince of the Serbs, 
Stephen Nemanja, found rest and consolation. 

Life, free from the worries of business and politics, has its consola- 


- tions, and this is true of Mount Athos, but no one seeking its seclusion 


should hope for an easy life. In many of the monasteries each of the 
monks does his own housework and cooking. Actually the food is very 
plain—tfresh fish is a feasting, not a fasting diet. During fasts no 
cheese, milk, butter, oil or olives, meat or any kind of bird may be 
eaten, only bread, salt stockfish, octopus and vegetables are allowed. 
There are fasts every Wednesday and Friday, and the number of fast 
days amounts to almost half the year, for there are seven weeks before . 
Easter, and seven before Christmas, not to mention odd fortnights 
here and there. Food varies at the different monasteries, ranging from 
such meals as very hard bread with some potato and onion soup and a 
slice of raw quince among the hermits, to soup and flour, water and oil. 
Other items include beans in cold water, codfish in oil, bread, celery, | 
and plenty of garlic. At the “ feast of vintage ” at the monastery of 
Vatopedi mutton stewed with parsley, celery, onions and tomatoes is 
served. A traveller entertained at the monastery of Xiropotamou was 
regaled with “ cooked chicory salad, octopus with onions, octopus with 
chicory, snails, octopus alone, fish roe, water-melon and grapes.” 
The present constitution dates from 1783, and the general affairs of 
the commonwealth are entrusted to an assembly of twenty members, 
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one from each monastery ; a Committee of four members, chosen in 
turn, forms the executive. Long may the~Eveless Eden on Mount 
Athos survive! It has been truly ‘said that if the monastic republic 
vanished, one of the last relics. of antiquity and one of the most 
romantic institutions left in Europe would pass from existence. For 
time has stood still on the peninsula and the Middle Ages still hold 
‘sway. o l 
š ; _ RICHARD C. STONE. 
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: Tur DEADLOCK IN PALESTINE. 

“ ALFOUR is dead,” said Mr. Bevin on February 25th last. He 
Bras speaking, not unkindly, but in a spirit of symbolic be- 
wilderment. What did Balfour mean in 1917; and who now 

could precisely explain what he meant, or how far he himself, if alive, 
would still mean it? It is nearly a quarter of a century since the 
British mandate came into operation. The formal date was September 
2gth, 1923. The subsequent history has béén such that Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who as Colonial Secretary a quarter of a century ago was 
concerned in the initial difficulties, could, on March 3rd, 1947, angrily 
ask the present Colonial Secretary, Mr. Creech Jones; “How long does 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies expect that this state of squalid 
warfare, with all its bloodshed—at a cost of £30 million to £40 million 








ener 





historic Jewish attachment to Zion, or Jerusalem, is rooted in the 
circumstance of the first world war of this present century. In 1614 
there were about 90,000 Jews living in Palestine, about half of whom 
“had immigrated into the country during the thirty preceding yeers. 
The Zionist Organisation saw in the circumstance of Turkey’s joinifig 
in the first world war as an ally of Germany against the Allies an 
opportunity for putting an end to Turkish rule in Palestine and for 
establishing there the nucleus of a Jewish “national home, /There 
were 3,000,000 Jews in the United States, still more in Russia. A new 
world was in the making. Political Zionism decided upon an historic 
enterprise under the initiative and direction of a group of Jews in 
Great Britain, led by Dr. Chaim Weizmann of Manchester University. 
The political.lever was an appeal to British imperial and strategic 
interests in the Middle East, in particular to the British interest in'the ’ 
Suez Canal as against Turkish designs. By the end of 1915 the British 
Government had been drawn into consciousness of the possible im- 
portance of Zionism in the strategic and imperialist sense. A 
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memorandum dated March 13th, 1916, was handed by the British 
Ambassador in Petrograd to the Russian Foreign Minister, informing 
him that “the attention of His Majesty’s Government had recently 
been drawn to the question of Jewish colonisation in Palestine,” and 
going so far as to suggest that “a numerous and most influential 
section of Jewry in all countries would highly appreciate the proposal 
of an agreement concerning Palestine which would fully satisfy Jewish 
aspirations.” tee ae 
Therein was to be detected the germ of the Balfour Declaration, sown 
in the fertile soil of the now probable British military conquest of 
Palestine. An outright declaration in favour of the Zionist cause might 
—so the calculation clearly ran—galvanise Jewish support throughout 
the world to the Allied cause, and a Jewish settlement in Palestine, 
friendly to the Allies, might contribute to British security in the Suez 
Canal zone. That calculation conspired with the already existing 
sympathy of official Britain with Jewish political aspirations to produce 
in the following year the statement of policy which has now, so long 
after, ended in tragedy. It was on November 2nd, 1017, five weeks 
before Lord Allenby entered Jerusalem, that Lord (then Mr. Arthur) . 
Balfour, the Foreign Secretary, sent his famous message and gave his 
famous undertaking, through Lord Rothschild, to the Zionist leaders. 
. “ Dear Lord Rothschild [he wrote], I have much pleasure in conveying 
to you on behalf of His Majesty’s Government the following declaration 
of sympathy with Jewish Zionist aspirations, which has been submitted 


of this object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious tight’ of existing non- 
Jewish communities ‘in Palestiné_or the tights and political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country.’ I should be grateful if you 
would bring this Declaration to thé knowledge of the Zionist Federa- 
tion.” 

In common with those of every formula that proceeded from the 
delicately balanced mind of Lord Balfour, the words flowed smoothly, 
the good sense seemed impregnable, all seemed fair and above board, 
and readily realisable in a world disposed to be reasonable. But the. 
world was not disposed_to be reasonable. Under the spurious incentive 

-of the war’s emotions, the first steps were duly taken to implement the 
“ declaration.” It was endorsed by all the Allied Powers, and by the 
“ associated” Power, the United States. A Zionist delegation was 
given a hearing at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919; and the 
Supreme Council of the Allies at their San Remo Conference formally 
agreed that Palestine should be placed under a British mandate in 
order that the Balfour formula should be translated into practice 
(April 24th, 1920). The League of Nations confirmed the assignment 
of the mandate two years later (July 24th, 1922). Thus began the 
attempted adventure of introducing Jews into Palestine, aS “into-their 

~“ national home,” without disturbing the Arabs, whose nationaLhome, 
infact, “Palestine was, and had been for two thotsand years. The 

~“Ardbs are a fine, siniplé people attatched to the land; and proud, to 
boot. The Jews, who for two thousand years have lived on their wits, 
without other, material assets but their brains, are a clever, industrious 
and resourceful people, constrained by their traditional circumstance 
to grasp opportunity quickly and with both hands. To the slow-moving 
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dignified Arabs an inrush of impatient Jews, who had little difficulty 
in winning, the best of the deal in commercial bargains, acted as a- 
challenge and as a disturbance in their ancient land. 

And what in common sense did the Balfour formula mean? In 1922, 
a year before the mandate came into full operation, the British Govern- 
ment bravely tried to explain what it meant. A statement was issued 
in which the formula was interpreted as meaning ‘‘ not the imposition 
of a Jewish nationality upon the inhabitants of Palestine as a whole, 
but the further development of the existing Jewish community, in order 
that it may become a centre in which the Jewish people, as a whole, may 
take, on grounds of religion and race, an interest and a pride.” And 
what in common sense did such an interpretation of the Balfour 
phraseology amount to? Did it make the purpose any clearer? There 
seems no reason why two races and two religions should not live side 
by side in the same territorial country ; but when one of them has been 
in possession for centuries and the other barges in like a lion seeking 
whom it may devour, the prospect is cloudy. _ 

Let it be remembered that this, technique of a British mandatory 
control over a country torn into dissension and suspicion by the very 
purpose of the mandate, never did run smoothly. In the summer of 
1920 a civil government was set up with Sir Herbert Samuel as the 
first high commissioner. In that year there were riots in Jerusalem ; in 
the following year there were riots in Jaffa; in the following year 
again there were riots in Jerusalem on the fourth anniversary of the 
Declaration. Mr. Winston Churchill, whose resources of language equal 
Lord Balfour’s own, and whose sense of humour, though less dry, is not 
less buoyant, tried his hand at a_verbal accommodation which might 
appeal to both Jews and Arabs. The Zionist organisation accepted it, 
and the Arabs, almost consequently, rejected it, through their dele- 

gation at a Condon conference. London conferences on Palestine are 
no new thing. There has, indeed, been little new since this ill-fated 
experiment began. Mr. Churchill’s cunning words as Colonial Secretary 
ran thus: “ The nationality to be acquired by all citizens of Palestine, 
whether Jews or non-Jews, whether for purposes of internal law or 
international status would be Palestinian and nothing else. . . . But in 
order that the Jewish community (in Palestine) should have the best 
prospect of free developmient it is essential that if should know that 
if is in Palestine as of right and not on sufferance. That is the reason 
why itis necessary that the existence of a Jewish national home in 
“Palestine should be internationally guaranteed. . . .” 

‘The most frūitfül product of the British mandate in Palestine has 

„Been the crop of commissions of enquiry and British statements of 
policy. There was a commission of enquiry in 1921, six more up to and 
including that of 1938, and there is now an eighth, that of the Anglo- 
American Committée, which published its report on April 29th, 1946. 
There have aati been eight British statements of policy, beginning 
with that of Mr. Churchill from which a quotation is made above (1922), 
and ending with that of May 1939. The Anglo-American report of last 
year added little to the joy of Palestine ; in its essence it reaffirmed the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917 (‘‘ Jew shall not dominate Arab, and Arab 
shall not dominate Jew in Palestine ”), but recommended the immediate 
admission into Palestine of 100,000 Jews. 
But why, it may be asked, this récent terrible outbreak of organised 
‘terrorism on the part of the Jews in Palestine? The position had been 
reached when Mr. Bevin made his speech to the House of Commons on 
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February 25th last, that the notion of introducing thousands of Jews 
into Palestine without disturbing the Arab possessors had been finally 
proved bankrupt ; that the Balfour Declaration and its subsequent 
refinements had now been discarded ; and the British Government, 
incompetent to carry on a mandate whose basis had been destroyed, 
must needs seek instructions from the United Nations, as to whether a 
revised mandate was.to be entrusted to her, and if so, on what basis ? 
Was Palestine to be an Arab State, with due guarantees for the Jewish 
minority, as the Arabs demanded ; or a Jewish State, as the Jews 
demanded ; or a Palestinian State, as neither of them wanted? That 
issue is undecided ; and, indeed, it looks as if it merely g goes back to the 
beginning of things. i 
What, then, is the precise.meaning of this present phase of disturbance 
in Palestine? The complication of the displaced persons of the most 
recent war, of the thousands of Jews made homeless by that war, could 
be solved, so it is reasonable to assume, if it were a merely humanitarian 
„question ; for the Arabs would extend their hospitality, if their own 
sovereignty were not thereby compromised. But the Jews-do_not_want 
charity.” They want Palestine. The deadlock seems to be complete. 
lwe “fave to face the remarkable contrast that whereas during the first 
war of the century the Balfour policy of encouraging a Jewish home in 
Palestine was inspired, at least in part, by the hope of Jewish support 
for British imperial interests in the Middle East, the second war has 
been followed by an outbreak of violent Jewish hatred against Britain 
herself, and an organised attempt to throw out the British, by terrorist 
methods, from Palestine. Why? The whole modern hope of Zionism 
derives from British support. But for Balfour and Britain there would 


have been no idea of a Jewish home in Palestine. Why then bite the | 


hand that has fed it? The answer is a little complicated. On the one 
hand, according to the horrid teaching of these, modern wars, the way 
“to get what you want is to blast your way to it. Secondly, it is the 
belief of most Jews that the Arabs scored heavily by the three-year 
revolt they staged, after Hitler’s advent to power in Germany, against 
Jewish immigration into Palestine. Hitler’s policy drove the Jews 
headlong towards Palestine. The Arabs resisted the influx. „Hence, 
argue the Jews, the changed ‘tone of the British White Paper o of May 
1939, which restricted ed Jewish” immigration to a maximum of 75,00 000 


immigration should be subject to Arab consent ; and'which restricted ° 


land sales to Jews in certain parts of Palestine. 
Therefore, argue the Jews, the thing to do is to revolt ; if you make 


a nuisance of.yourself, they make concessions to you. Flog their officers ; ` 


blow up their buildings ; mine their roads ; force in immigrants by the 
boatload ; smash the opposition: those are the watchwords of the 
terrorists, whose object by such methods is to capture and annex 
Palestine. There are other complications, hinted at by Mr. Bevin in 
his speech of February 25th atthe risk of Anglo-American tension. The 
Jewish vote in the United States is important ; and the financial 
‘Interest of the maritime e gatecrashing i is substantial. 

It is a sordid story, a deplorakly fair commentary on the spirit and 
methods of our time. In the political sense Arabs and Jews, in the 
religious sense Muslims, Christians and Jews could live together, if they 
were disposed to help each other unselfishly, a motive-that alone can 
incidentally serve the sectional interest. But the tragedy of our politics, 
not confined to Palestine, but rampant to-day throughout the world, 
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in both international and national affairs, is that sectional interests 
fight blindly, crazily, disastrously against each other, to their common 
and impartial misfortune. The lesson is written large in history, and is 
not yet learnt. The British motive a quarter of a century ago was, at 
least in part, to placate the Jews in order to obtain their support for 
British sectional interests in the Middle East, and in particular to safe- 
guard the Suez Canal as a vital route to India. To-day we are being 
thrown out of Palestine, Egypt, the Suez Canal and India alike. When 
will common sense dawn upon this distracted world ? . 


From DUNKIRK TO Moscow. 
Having signed the Anglo-French Treaty of Alliance and Mutual 
Assistance at Dunkirk on March 4th last, the French and British 
Foreign Ministers, M. Bidault and Mr. Bevin, went on their way to 
Moscow, where six days later they were to take their part with Mr. 
Marshall and. Mr. Molotov, as the Council of Foreign Ministers, in the 
business of preparing a treaty of peace with Germany. “I hope the 
country will not expect too much from us at the Moscow Conference,” 
begged Mr. Bevin when he reviewed the field of foreign affairs before the 
House of Commons on February 27th. In that same speech he expressed 
a lukewarm hope that some progress would be made at Moscow on the 
, project of a Four-Power Treaty (a treaty, that is, between America, 
Britain, France and Russia) that had been proposed by Mr. Byrnes for 
the purpose of preventing any further aggression in Europe. 
It is indeed—let it be frankly admitted—a dismal prospect. The 
Potsdam agreement of 1945 which put into being this Council of 
Foreign Ministers and prescribed the lines of approach to the German 
settlement is almost forgotten, and were almost better forgotten. The 
- victorious Powers now administering Germany have failed to harmonise 
their own intentions, indeed have advertised their divergencies. The 
industry and technical efficiency that lie dormant, or smothered, in 
Germany under a, discordant Allied control might already have done 
much to rescue Europe and the world from the prevailing chaos and 
collapse. Yet M. Bidault and Mr. Bevin, in their_Dunkirk ceremony, 
seemed exclusively concerned to safeguard their two countries against 
a renewed German menace, whereby they seemed to fan those flames 
of suspition and fear which Mr. Bevin on former occasions has so wisely 
- condemned. There is a disturbing familiarity about this type of Anglo- 
French combination against hypothetical German aggression. It has 
been done before, has failed before to achieve its declared object, indeed 
has helped to provoke the evil it was theoretically framed to avert. Mr. 
Bevin, at the signing ceremony, made this observation : “ I would that 
Germany: could learn that war is an. unprofitable business, that she 
would purge herself, get the war spirit out of her soul and mind, that 
she would learn, as a European nation, as you and we have learned, 

‘after so many centuries of controversy, that it is better to co-operate 
than to fight, that it-is better to combine together for human welfare 
than it is for aggressive action.” 

The complacent assumption he thereby made that the sheep and the 
goats are clearly demarcated reveals a too simplist view of the history 
of our time. Intelligent Germans, who are so necessary for the world’s 
recovery, will not be greatly encouraged by the renewed flourish of this 
old Anglo-French superiority complex. The sentiments expressed at 
Dunkirk fell short in quality of those expressed twenty-four and a half 
years before at Locarno, where the words “allies ” and “ enemies ” 
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were deliberately suppressed, and an attempt was made to substitute 
‘trust for suspicion as the instrument of a better relationship. Moreover, 
this new encirclement of Germany, begun at Dunkirk, is to be com- 
pleted, if the plan succeeds, at Moscow. After the Anglo-French treaty 
was signed on March 4th, the French and British Governments issued 
this joint statement: “The Anglo-French Treaty of Alliance and 
Mutual Assistance defines the arrangements worked out between the 
two Powers for establishing on a firm basis and within the framework 
of collective security as laid down by the Charter of the United Nations, 
the reciprocal and special guarantees which they contemplate to prevent 
_ the recurrence of a German menace. On the occasion of signing this 
Treaty the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain and France express the 
hope that these guarantees will soon be completed by the conclusion of 
a Four-Power Treaty laying down conditions for the disarmament and 
demilitarisation of Germany and the methods of putting them into 


effect.” The preliminaries to the Moscow Conference thus seemed to ' 


concentrate the emphasis upon the negative project of perpetuating 
Germany’s military impotence. There is little else upon which the 
‘parties are agreed. Of constructive methods of reincorporating Germany 
in the common task of world prosperity there is no sign. 

The jockeying is strategic. The Kremlin persists in suspecting the 
Western Powers of regional projects, embracing Western Germany, of 
an anti-Soviet intention, while the Western Powers, with more reason, 
if with less precise information (for the iron curtain is still drawn), 
are convinced that the Soviet is embarked upon the gigantic project of 
incorporating the Baltic States, Eastern Germany, Poland and South- 
Eastern Europe into the Russian system. British and French opinion 
has speculated upon the future possibilities of a new constitution for 
Germany, has debated the rival advantages of a decentralised modifica- 
tion of Prussian power and of centralisation as a surer method of control 
imposed from without, has considered the future of the Ruhr and of the 
Saar, and wondered wistfully what is to happen about Germany’s 
eastern frontiers ; but-all the time there is.no assurance that Russia 
even wants an agreed solution with the Western Powers of the German 
problem, and is not instead driving at the permanent division of 
Germany into the two spheres of influence. The enforced communisa- 
tion of Eastern Germany has, in fact, already been pushed to grotesque 
extremes. It is not merely that democracy, capitalism, Christianity 
and freedom alike are suppressed; the propagandist technique for 
which the Soviet system is famous is in full blast, so that none but 
communist writers, for instance, are able to reach the public. There 
are scores of such writers, who are paid high fees and given bigger food 

' rations than the ordinary citizen. A revision of the Anglo-Russian 
Treaty is also to be discussed. What will Mr. Molotov demand of British 
acquiescence in Russian schemes for Eastern Europe, the Mediterranean, 
the Near and Middle East ? These questions are inevitably asked. They 
cannot be answered in advance ; but the mere asking does not fan the 
hope of harmonious work at Moscow. On one principle the former allies 
seem to be agreed, namely'on the precious principle of the “ denazi- 
fication ” of Germany ; but everyone knows that in the Russian half 
of Germany denazification in practice means merely the Haida nee of 
non-communists. 

To plead fora conétrictive understanding and E co-opera- 
tion between Russia’and the Western Powers is to plead for a great 
cause, a cause which seems to lie at the root of many of our problems. 


~ 
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But the world is so far sunk in demoralisation, the result of these 
muddled. and hideous wars, that there seems but a slender hope of an 
accommodation between parties whose very motives are at variance. 
Long views are the only views that can be taken, for it is obvious to 
realistic minds that what is afoot is not the technical adjustment of 
divergent diplomatic aspirations in regard to a particular problem, but 
the radical.regeneration of the human motive. The collapse is a moral 
collapse. The redress, which can proceed only from recaptured moral 
goodness in the millions of individual human beings directly or indirectly 
concerned, must necessarily be a long process, unless miraculously it be 
speeded up. Yet hope is of the essence of the Christian faith. The true 
Christian cannot despair of civilisation, even though he cannot know 
how the redress will evolve. His hope is itself a prayer ; and prayer is 
the only hope. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 

March roth, 1947. 


Postscript.—On March 12th President Truman took a step of probably 
major consequence in world affairs by asking Congress in a joint session 
to provide financial and economic help for Greece and Turkey. In the 
speech he then made he outspokenly (but without méntioning Russia 
by name) diagnosed the danger now clearly challenging that way of 
life which is “ based upon the will of the majority, and distinguished by 
free institutions, representative Governments, free elections, guarantees 
of individual liberty, freedom of speech and religion, and freedom from 
political oppression.” Greece and Turkey now face the threat that 
has already enslaved the peoples of Eastern and Central Europe, and 
Mr. Truman, as a matter of urgency and of major importance, invited 
Congress to embark upon the “ serious course ” of calling a halt to the 
inroads of that other way of life which attempts to subjugate free and 
independent peoples to foreign domination and exploitation. In short, 

_ Mr. Truman asked the United States to accept the challenge of the new 
totalitarianism thrown down from the East of Europe, and to make a 
stand for freedom and decency of life. His action made the Moscow 
Conference pale in importance. The true disturbance that has vitiated 
all the post-war activity of the “allies” is now openly faced. The 
communist aggression in some measure is motived by bluff. It will go 
as far as it is weakly allowed to go. The bluff is now to be called, and 
a halt imposed.—G. G. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT.* | 


“Lucid, penetrating and attractive ’—thus a historian described the 
works of Dr. Gooch, and the latest of them shows how right he was. No one 
who knows the barest outline of the German superman’s career and desires 
to study the Europe of the last eight generations could fail to enjoy and to 
profit by these learned and vivid essays. The magistral “ Through German 
Eyes ” closes the series with the well-justified assertion that Germans and 
non-Germans, admirers and critics, experts and amateurs, agree that 
European history is barely intelligible without some knowledge of his 
character,, methods and achievements. 

* Frederick the Great. By G. P. Gooch. Longmans, 21s. 
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“No figure on the German stage since Luther has provoked so much con- 
troversy andso much heat.” As this book makes clear, Frederick’s rash crime 
of 1740 shaped the whole of his reign and involved the Germans in infinite 


labour and loss. He himself loved only one woman, his sister Wilhelmina, 


who died at forty-nine, and few, if any, men. In 1762, when it seemed clear 
that he had brought Prussia to ruin, both, were saved by the strangest of 
miracles—the accession in hostile Russia of a recklessly pro-Prussian Tsar. 
Again, in 1806, thanks to Frederick’s antiquated and unstimulating system, 
his state and army actually collapsed at Jena. Yet while in Russia his great 
contemporary, Catherine, has been deified and derided by turns, Frederick 
has remained the idol first of Prussia and then of the German Empire which 
Prussia created, Bismarck declared that Frederick stole Silesia but was one 


-of the greatest men of all time; and Hitler, whom he would have utterly 


despised, found a potent ally in his tradition. 

Frederick, as this book shows, gained the Prussian throne by a double 
accident—that two elder brothers died in infancy, and that his raging father 
failed to degrade or to destroy the hated heir. Accident played its part in his 
own.career, witness the timely royal deaths of 1740 and 1762, and his many 
escapes upon the field of battle. The unquestionable talent of his younger 


„brother Henry, however, suggests that their ancestors had endowed them 


both, and we naturally inquire who did this, and when? The conspicuous 
limitations of the first and second Prussian kings turn our thoughts to 
Frederick’s mother, but in this book she seems quite devoid of greatness. 
Hence we must study that great-grandfather, the Great Elector, whom 
Frederick is known to have revered, and whose policy, at times “ a byword 
for utter mendacity,” must have influenced him through its success. It is 
recorded, indeed, that the King had his coffin opened, and, after gazing upon 
his ancestor, bade the attendants close.it, adding only “ He did much.” Dr. 
Gooch quotes freely from the lavish tribute in Frederick’s History of Branden- 
burg. “ Magnanimous, polite, generous, humane, he never belied his charac- 
ter. He became the restorer and defender of his country, the founder of the 
power of Brandenburg, the arbiter of his equals, the honour of his nation. In 
a word, his life is his eulogy.” The superior of Louis XIV, since he lacked 
such aids as’ Richelieu, Condé, Colbert and Louvois, his supreme merit, 
declares the King, was that he never despaired of his country. Both, he 
admits, broke treaties, Frederick William from necessity. Both thought 
until death of their people, whose fathers they were. Here, as Dr. Gooch 
insists, is Frederick’s ideal of statecraft. The King again displays the historic 
power of accident by the fact that the acquisition by his despised and vain 
grandfather of the Prussian crown turned out to be a political master-stroke, 
distinguishing as it did the Hohenzollerns from the other German princes 
upon-whom Austria imposed her yoke. 

Frederick the historian is rivalled by many ther Fredericks. Besides the 
statesman and the warrior, there were the musician, of whom Dr. Gooch says 
little, the poet, of whom but little can be said, the host, who came to be 
remarkably uncertain, the philosopher and the correspondent: To our great 
advantage, Frederick’s letters to Voltaire and many other men and women 
fill many pages of the book, and are so well rendered that the occasional 
citation of the original seems superfluous. Often their eighteenth-century 
sensibility and tributes lavish and adroit are mingled with coldness and 
cruelty, while both Frederick’s and Voltaire’s effusions are proved insincere 
by what the author at the same time wrote to someone else. The modern 
reader, indeed, may be tempted to surmise that not a few of the King’s 
letters were really dedicated to himself—literary exercises like his less 
accomplished verses. Not seldom, to his more intimate correspondents, he 
formulates that “ chilly Deism ” which meant so much to him and may so 
well be studied in this book. 

As a statesman Frederick paints himself in a few lines of a diplomatic 
document more vividly than either his contemporaries or his successors could 
do in many pages. Thus when Charles VI expired, “ a remarkable memoran- 
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dum ” showed what the hard school through which the King had passed had 
made of him. In 1740, he shows Silesia was the greatest prize attainable. 
“It is consonant with justice . . . to seize the opportunity of the Emperor’s 
death to take possession. The superiority of our troops, the promptitude 
with which we can set them in motion . . . give us an infinite superiority over 
all other powers. . . . If we cannot arrange with England and Holland, we can 
certainly make a deal with France. . . . If Russia wishes to attack us, she may 
be sure she will have the Swedes on her hands. . . . If the Empress lives, the 
‘Duke of Courland, who has rich possessions. in Silesia, will want me to 
preserve them, and we can bribe the leading counsellors. If she dies, the 
Russians will have no time for foreign affairs. In any case an ass laden with 
gold for St. Petersburg is a possibility. All this leads to the conclusion that 
we must occupy Silesia before the winter. . . . when we are in possession we 
can negotiate with success.” l 
Thus, as Treitschke maintains, the greatest figure in Germany since 
Gustavus opposed to the shadowy outlines of the Holy Roman Empire the 
throbbing vitality of a modern State, and inflicted upon the Roman see its 
most serious reverse since Luther. In 1914,'a German has maintained, 
Belgium was violated lest the French should invade the Ruhr. Frederick 
overran Saxony in 1756 because her frontier was too near Berlin, and because 
he could not attack Austria with the Saxons on his flank. Success in Silesia, 
moreover, could not fail to nourish hopes of like success in Saxony. No parts 
of this pregnant volume are more historically valuable than Frederick’s 
numerous explanations of his religious principles and the author’s account 
of his administration. i W. F. REDDAWAY. 


THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC.* 


The one serious objection that has to be made to this book assaults the 
eye on the dust-cover of this ambitious and well-ordered account in red 
letters: the concept of the Weimar Republic—for Hitler the “ Fourteen 
Years of Shame ”—as “ Overture to the Third Reich.” Ebert, Scheidemann, 
Rathenau, Wirth, Marx, Miller-Franken, Stresemann, and Bruening would 
have, rightly and violently, protested against their having played such an 
overture to the hellish din later performed by the Nazis or, for that, even to 
the tin-trumpet marches of Papen and Schleicher. For them, and, I expect, 
for objective history, the Weimar Republic was a sincere attempt at rebuild- 
ing a national homestead, without Wilhelmian scrolls and bottle-glass 
windows, from the ruins left by the First World War ; its failure was due 
to lack of democratic experience, shortsighted wrangling, for real and imagin- 
ary advantages of class, group or faction, and the struggle against even more 
shortsighted nationalism, unaware of the new world’s economic interde- 
pendence and fundamental solidarity. The end of the Weimar experiment— 
unless one accepts a Nazi theory of pre-ordained and innate badness, or 
goodness, of human groups, nations, or races—was the consequence more of 
an economic world catastrophe with ensuing mass unemployment, penury, 
and discontent, for whose bringing about it would be difficult to distribute 
the blame correctly, than the fault of any particular group of men. 

Scheele tries to find a lifeline in Seeckt, builder of the Reichswehr, Schacht, 
the financial wizard, and Stresemann, “ Bismarck with a broken sword ” : 
the three men who, to him, embody Republican Germany. Happening to 
have known all three of them, I cannot agree as to Seeckt’s having been mare 
than a brilliant specialist, with very limited gifts—and plans—beyond his 
immediate, professional task; taciturn, but not a sinister plotter or “ re- 
vanchard.” I cannot agree as to Schacht’s having been more than an 
eminently able, versatile, and intelligent man with what Bismarck called 
the “ mortgage of ambition ” : that of becoming President, an ambition 
which entangled him with the Nazis after having forfeited his chances with 
the Left. Least of all can I accept Stresemann, who all through his years in 


* The Weimar Republic: Overture to the Third Reich. By Godfrey Scheele. Fater 
& Faber, 18s. 
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office had to waste his waning strength in preventing the Nationalists from 
putting spokes in the wheels of his European car, as the plotter of an anti- 
something Germany; his unfortunate ‘ Diaries,” personal notes, often 
enough outbursts after a long fight, are poor proof to the contrary. There 
were plotters, galore, but they did not kill Weimar. In fact, Scheele’s 
interpretation seems to commit the mistake of not allowing for human 
stupidity. If, as Scheele will have it, “ Ewiges, Werden ” is the root of the 
German misery (“ ever since Herder,” so he states, “ the Germans had been 
enamoured of a cult of permanent evolution”) he pays them, so it would 
seem, a compliment rather than explains anything. Nor does the waste of 
effort and paper on some of his maps and tables (e.g. a huge one showing the - 
names and the grouping of the military departments before 1914, or one 
showing the respective share-holding within the defunct United Steelworks 
Combine) help to make things clearer. Yet, with.all these shortcomings, he 
has performed a great task.’ He has done so without any personal bias ; with 
a frequently brilliant pen, as when he deals with the mere factual history of 
the fourteen (counting the reshuffles, twenty-one) governments of those 
` fourteen years. And he has assembled a richly documented,’ most helpful 
over-all picture of what was hitherto a pile of mosaic. i 

] $ EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 

* * * * * ` 

A Victorian Diarist (Later Extracts from the Journals. of Mary, Lady 
Monkswell, 1895-1909, edited by the Hon. E. C. F. Collier (John Murray, 
16s.)), paints a vivid picture of the world of politics and society during the 


closing years of the Victorian age and the reign of Edward VII. It will prove |‘ 


particularly interesting to readers of the older generation who, like the 
. reviewer, lived through events it describes and knew many of the principal 
actors on the crowded stage. Lady Monkswell warmed both hands before the 
fire of ‘life, keenly enjoying her visits and visitors, more concerned with 
persons than with problems, impulsively expressing her likes and dislikes. 
Like most diarists, the author is less important than the celebrities she 
portrays, and she is modestly aware of the fact. On the whole her personality 
is more sympathetic in this volume than in its predecessor, in which her 
ardent Unionism was sometimes too much for her self-control. Since her 
husband was a convinced, hard-working-and unselfish Liberal, a junior 
Minister and a Chairman of the London County Council during the long reign 
of the Progressives, there was bound to be a certain amount of friction ; but 
' we hear less of it because the Liberals were in opposition most of the time 
covered in‘these pages. Happily both Lord and Lady Monkswell agreed in 
admiration of Gladstone and the pages on his death and the memorial service 
in Westminster Abbey are among the best in‘the book. This record of lavish 
entertaining, week-end parties and elaborate Court ceremonies reflects a 
social order which has been extinguished by two world wars, by the rise of 
Labour, and by the demands of hard-pressed Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
As such it ‘will be a useful document for the social as well as the political 
historian. An attractive feature of the work is the fine frontispiece of Lord 
Monkswell two years before his lamented death in 1909. 
* xk * * 

“ An adventure in education ” is an apt sub-title for Mr. George Godwin’s 
valuable history and descriptive account of Queen Mary College (Avon Press, 
Ios. 6d.) in the East End of London. It is a stirring story of struggle and 
growth, from the embryonic New Philosophical Institute founded over a 
century ago by Barber Beaumont to the great college of London University, 
with its Royal Charter granted in 1934. It is a very remarkable record, made 
possible by the outstanding munificence of the Drapers’ Company and by 
the labours of such men as J. L. S. Hatton, to whom the author pays 
properly great tribute. The book ends with 1938, but an account of the war 
years up to 1944, during which the College was evacuated to Cambridge, is 
included in a postscript by the late Principal, Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice. ' l i 
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BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. 


IHREE events of unequal importance though of similar ten- 

| dency have of late stirred British imaginations and stimulated 

reflection upon the place of this country and of the British 
Commonwealth in a sorely distracted world. In chronological order 
these events are the meeting. of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Moscow on March Icth; President Truman’s statement of United 
States policy to a jouit session of Congress on March 12th, and the 
visit of Mr. Henry Wallace to England in April. The Moscow Confer- 
ence and.the ‘announcement of American ‘aid to Greece and Turkey 
combined to render especially “ topical ” the exhortations which Mr. 
Wallace addressed to British audiences of diverse character or—in 
the case of his broadcast on the evening of Sunday, April 13th—to the 
nation as a whole. Apart from his questionable taste in taking advan- 
tage of these openings to attack the Government of his own country, 
and to associate what he called our “ greatest opportunity for offering 
true leadership to the world”’ with the British Labour Government, 
the thesis he propounded merits consideration. He defined it succinctly 
in a speech to a London audience on April 11th by saying: “Asa 
democracy in search of a planned society you stand between American 
free enterprise and Soviet Communism. Between those two opposing 
systems some measure of common ground must be found if we are to 
have peace. Standing between America and Russia you can voice the 
demand of the peoples of the World for peace. You see these two giants 
‘nearing a death struggle ; you know that every nation caught in this 
struggle will also face death. You must cry out against this developing 
contest before it is too late.” Mr. Wallace also declared that he stands 
for the principles of One Free World, and that the United States Con- 
gress, with its “ futile two-world policy,” is thinking in terms of 
eventual war. 

Two statements by President Truman were obviously in the back- 
ground of Mr. Wallace’s mind. One of them, made in the course of the 
President’s speech to the joint session of Congress on March 12th, ran: 

At the present moment in world history nearly every nation must 
choose between alternative ways of life. The choice is too often not a 
free one. One way of life is based upon the will of the majority, and 
is distinguished by free institutions, representative government, free 
elections, guarantees of individual liberty, freedom of speech and 
religion, and freedom from political oppression. The second way of 
life is based upon the will of a minority forcibly imposed upon the 
majority. It relies upon terror and oppression, a controlled Press and 
radio, fixed elections and the suppression of personal freedom. 

I believe it must be the policy of the United States to support free 
peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities 
or by outside pressure. I believe that we must assist free peoples to 
work out their own destinies in their own way. I believe that our 
help should be, primarily, through economic and financial aid which is 
essential to economic stability and orderly political processes. . . 
If Greece should fall under the control of an armed minority, the 
effect upon her neighbour, Turkey, would be immediate and serious. 
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Confusion and disorder might well spread throughout the entire Middle 
East. . Collapse of free institutions and the loss of independence 
would be disastrous not only for them but for the world. Discourage- 
ment and possible failure would quickly be the lot of neighbouring 
peoples striving to maintain their freedom and independence. Should 
we fail to aid Greece and Turkey“in this fateful hour, the effect will 
be far reaching to the West as well as to the East. We must take 
immediate and resolute action. 


President Truman’s second statement was made on April 5th to 
the Jefferson .Day banquet in Washington. He spoke of American 
responsibility as being greater now than it was in the days of Jefferson 
and Monroe, though their policies were, in essence, to aid “ those peoples 
whose freedoms are endangered by foreign pressure.” He went on: 


We must take a positive stand. It is no longer enough merely to say : 
“We don’t want war.” We must act in time—ahead of time—to 
stamp out the smouldering beginnings of any conflict that may threaten 
to spread over the world. We know how the fire starts. We have seen 
it before—aggression by the strong against the weak, openly by the use 
of armed force and secretly by infiltration. We know how the fire 
spreads and we know how it ends. . .. What is the responsibility that 
we must assume? Our responsibility is to stand guard before the 
edifice of lasting peace which, after so long a time, is at last being built. 
That edifice is the United Nations. The function of the United Nations ° 
is to quench the flames wherever they may break out ; to watch through- 
out the world and extinguish every spark that comes from a difference 
between Governments ; to do this, if possible, through the machinery 
of peaceful arbitration, ‘but to do it in any case. This is so, even if armed 
conflict must be prevented by the use of an international police force. 
We believe that the formula is sound and workable. Our faith in it 
is strong and resolute. The United Nations is man’s hope of putting 
out, and keeping out, the fires of war for all time. In supporting the 
United ' Nations we must, when necessary, supplement its activities. . 
By aiding free nations to maintain their freedom we strengthen the 
United Nations in the performance of its functions. 


Mr. Wallace and President Truman seem to agree upon the danger 
of conflict between East and West. In this belief they are at one with' 
the Swiss writer in the Gazette de Lausanne who recently claimed that 
the chief interest in the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers does 
not lié in its bearing on the future of Germany but rather in “ the 
antagonism between the East and the West,” which dominates the 
` scene. He thought this antagonism the more serious because it springs 
from fundamental disagreement upon the principles of civilisation, 
a disagreement which Soviet propaganda and the exponents of Com- 
munist ideology have impressed upon the minds of continental obser- 
-vers. President Truman would hardly gainsay this view. Mr. Wallace, 
on the contrary, looks upon Communism as arising only “ where 
poverty-stricken millions cannot end their poverty, and seek” better 
living standards through democracy. Communism is an idea for end- 
ing poverty and exploitation. It cannot be destroyed by tanks and guns. 
It can-only be made superfluous by a better idea ; it can only be ended 
when poverty and exploitation are no longer a part of democracy. 
I believe that by democratic planning (such as that in which the British 
Labour Government is engaged) we can end poverty and exploitation.” 

Mr. Wallace. said this in London on April rrth. A day earlier 
the Daily Herald, chief organ of the British Labour Government, 
had written that though we were delighted to welcome and.entertain 
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the delegates from the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. during their visit 
to this country, we have every reason to know that the expression of 
British friendliness towards Russia does not automatically bring 
reciprocity. It added : 


The present Conference of the Foreign Ministers in Moscow has been 
accompanied by a ceaseless anti-British campaign in the Moscow Press. 
Britain’s policy in Germany has been branded as dishonest, greedy and 
anti-Soviet. Allegations wildly contrary to the facts have been made 
and repeated with vehemence. These attacks appear in a Press which 
is under the control of the Soviet Government; that is why they 
are so disturbing. For they indicate a determination on the part of 


Soviet authority to represent to the Russian people the elected Govern- ` ' 


ment of the British nation as an unscrupulous opponent of Russian 
rights. : 


The Daily Herald wrote the truth. The anti-British campaign in 
the Soviet Press has been steadily directed against the British Labour 
Government, which Mr. Wallace extolled as giving the people of 
Great Britain “ the greatest opportunity for offering true leadership 
to the world ’’—the same Labour Government, we may remember, 
which Mr. Wallace denounced last September, in a public speech to 
a left-wing audience in New York, as responsible for a “ British 
imperialistic policy ’’ that must lead the United States “‘ straight to 
war.” Plainly, Mr. Wallace’s lofty idealism is not tarnished by pedantic 
care for consistency. Indeed, his various utterances in this country 
failed to blunt the edge of a liberal-minded American’s remark that 
he lives mentally ‘in a region of perpetual fogs, caused by the warm 
winds of the liberal Gulf Stream coming into contact with the Soviet . 
glacier.” 

Nevertheless I feel that Mr. Wallace, foggy though his notions be, 
has rendered us an appreciable service. Directly and indirectly he 
has made it incumbent upon us to clear our own minds both on our 
relationship to Soviet Russia as the mainspring of Communist pro- 
paganda and our position in regard to the new policy of the United 
States. Against Mr. Wallace’s jejune definition of Communism as “ an 
idea for ending poverty and exploitation ” we may set another definition 
written by Mr. Winston Churchill in 1930, and published in his book, 

' Great Contemporaries, which appeared in 1937. It ran: i 


Communism is not only a creed. It is a plan of campaign. A Com- 
munist is not only the holder of certain opinions; he is the pledged 
_adept of a well-thought-out means of enforcing them. ... The method 
of enforcement is as much a part of the Communist faith as the doctrine 
itself. At first the time-honoured principles of liberalism and democracy 
are invoked to shelter the infant (Communist) organism. Free speech, 
the right of public meeting, every form of lawful political agitaticn 
and constitutional right are paraded and asserted. Alliance is sought 
with every popular movement towards the Left... . Every act of 
goodwill, of tolerance, of conciliation, of mercy, of magnanimity on 
the part of Governments or statesmen is to be utilised for their ruin. 
Democracy is but a tool to be used and afterwards broken ; Liberty 
but a sentimental folly unworthy of the logician. The absolute rie 
of a priesthood self-chosen according to the dogmas it has learned by 
rote is to be imposed on mankind without mitigation progressively 
for ever. All this, set out in prosy textbooks . . . is the Communist’s 
faith and purpose. 


9 


No student of Communist literature, and no observer of Communist 
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practice in many countries, will dismiss as entirely ill-founded Mr. 
Churchill’s analysis of Communist methods. In half a dozen countries, 
from Poland to the Black Sea, those methods have been and are being 
exemplified. At the same time no thoughtful seeker after political 
truth will lightly dismiss Mi. Wallace’s contention that Communism 
“ cannot be destroyed by tanks and guns. It can only be made super- 


_ fluous by a better idea.” Qur present difficulty is to find and to apply 


the “ better idea ’’—and it is precisely at this point that Mr. Wallace’s 
airy simplifications leave us bewildered. Undoubtedly we'stand between 
East and West. It is clear that no sound British policy can be framed 
on the principle of automatic support for whatever-course the United 
States may elect'to pursue. Yet if Soviet Russia be assumed to repre- 
sent “ the East” and the United States “ the West,’ it is undeniable 
that whatever reservations we may make upon recent developments 
of American policy we stand much nearer to American ideas of represen- 
tative democracy, of political freedom, of the rights of individuals 
and the functions of the State than we stand to the totalitarian con- 
cepts of Soviet Russia. Should we ever be driven to choose between 


~ “the East ” and “the West,” as thus defined, our traditions and our 


whole outlook upon life must associate us with “ the West.” . 

If this eventual choice were solely a matter of intellectual or political 
preference it might be less grave and less urgent than it may conceiv- 
ably become. In recent months we have seen a “ rebellion ” within 
the Labour Party against a hypothetical British policy of subservience 
to the United States, a hypothesis against which Mr. Ernest Bevin 
felt bound to protest, and in so doing to aver that we are bound only 
by our allegiance to the United Nations. His incautious omission of 
any explicit reference to the Anglo-Russian alliance then exposed him 


‘to the unfounded charge of having denounced that alliance; and 


> 


, though a subsequent exchange of view with Premier Stalin was said to 


have cleared up this “ misunderstanding,’ Mr. Bevin is credibly 
reported to have been confronted in Moscow with proposals for an 
“understanding ” of another kind. His efforts tò negotiate a revision 
of the Anglo-Russian treaty were met by a Russian suggestion that a 
revised treaty should bind “both parties not to take part in any 
agreements or measures aimed even indirectly against the other party,” 
or, in other words, should commit us not to be associated with any 
policy which the United States might follow in opposition to Soviet 
aspirations. In the light of this suggestion there would seem to be a 
singular degree of telepathic sympathy between the “rebels” in 
the British Labour camp, Mr. Henry Wallace and the utterances of 
Communist organs in Soviet Russia and elsewhere. The effect, if not 
in all cases the conscious purpose, of this sympathy could hardly be 
other than to drive a wedge between Great Britain and the United 
States. 
This strikes me as a matter of considerable moment—-more momen- 
tous, indeed, than the blind alleys into which the Moscow Conference of 
Foreign Ministers has successively run in its attempts to reach some 
Four-Power agreement upon the future of Germany. As I write, in 


' mid-April, the final upshot of the Conference cannot be predicted. 


Not till it has been wound up and its results, if any, are made known 
will it be possible to assess its positive achievements. Things may take 
a better turn towards the end, as, they took late in November and 
early in December last year in New York. Otherwise Secretary 
Marshall’s curt description of the Conference as “an interminable 
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discussion of disagreements ” will be likely to stand as comment upon 
the Russian determination to extract from Germany and Eastern 
Europe the utmost degree of reparations for Russia’s devastated 
regions, and on the British and American desire to secure from a 
reasonably prosperous Germany a contribution to European recovery. 

It might be as difficult justly to apportion blame for a‘negative outcome 
of the Conference as it would be to appraise the tactics by which, 
in the past two years, Soviet Russia has persistently thrown away 
with both hands the immense asset of goodwill which she possessed 
in Great Britain and the United States at the end of the war. 

These tactics and the reasons for them form the substance of the 
present antagonism between the East and the West. Nowhere have they 
been less comprehensible than in the use of the Russian veto in the 
Security Council of the United Nations. Resentment of the American 
monopoly of the atomic bomb may account for them in part, just as 
what an American broadcaster recently described as a “ discovery ” 
may explain in part the new policy announced by President Truman. 
For a time, this broadcaster said, public opinion in the United States 
had been influenced by a feeling of. security under the egis of the 
atomic bomb, which he compared to the false security formerly felt 
by the French behind the Maginot Line. But this feeling vanished when 
it was “ discovered ” that the atomic bomb was being “ by-passed ” 
by Communist infiltration in the Balkans and the Middle East. It 
` was against such “ by-passing ” that the new American policy wes 
devised. However inadequate this diagnosis may be it is mot invali- 
dated by President Truman’s references in his Jefferson Day speech to 

“ aggression by the strong against the weak, openly by the use of 
armed. force and secretly by infiltration.” . Nor need we accept the 
view that the new American ‘policy has been determined by the threat 
of Soviet “ infiltration ” in Greece and Turkey in order to recognise 
that the antagonism between East and West is a matter of grave 
concern to the British people and to those parts of continental Europe 
which still lie beyond the sphere of Russian influence. Still less can any 
view of American policy be held to justify so singular a manifestation 
of Russian ill-will towards this country as the use of the veto to stave 
off formal condemnation of Albania for her recognised responsibility in 
the blowing up of British warships off the Albanian coast last October. 

Ought we, therefore, to conclude that Mr. Wallace was right in 
substance on April xrth when he said to us, as ‘standing between 
America and Russia: “ You see these two giants nearing a death 
struggle; you know that every nation caught in this struggle will 
also face déath. You must cry out against this developing contest 
before it is too late’ ? I think not. I feel certain that Soviet Russia 
desires war as little as the United States or Great Britain desires it. 
But I am not certain that Soviet Russia realises the ultimate conse- 
quences of the course she is pursuing ; and I think that a main object 
of British policy should be to leave her no excuse for not realising it. 
Any such policy must be compounded of undeviating : firmness devoid 
of even verbal offence. It should bear no trace of “ appeasement.” 
The weakness of the case presented ‘to us by Mr. Wallace is precisely 
that it savours of “‘appeasement.’* Before the war we experimented 
with that kind of policy in dealing with Nazi Germany, and also with 
Japan. We found the results disastrous. Nazi Germany was then 
aiming at the domination of the world. I do not believe that Sovist 
Russia yet cherishes any similar design, convinced though her leaders 
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may be that Communism will some day spread throughout the world 
. by what they call the logic of history, and though they will not miss 

. any chance of hastening the movement of ‘““history”’ if they can. 
I think that the greatest danger to peace would be for the United 
States and Great Britain not to establish a definite line of resistance 
to this tendency, or to continue to discuss matters with the Russians 
on a “ One Free World” basis which the Russians show no sign of 
accepting as an ideal. We of “the West,” and Soviet Russia in so 
far as she represents “the East,” are living in two worlds between 
which close collaboration is at present hardly feasible. Some practical. 
and positive relationship between them may be feasible ; and my con- 
viction is that it will become progressively more feasible in proportion ` 
as “ the East ” has reason to know that the devotion of “‘ the West ”. 
to the ideals and the methods of freedom is no less intense and sincere 
than is the devotion of the rulers of Soviet Russia to their Communist 
principles. Mr. Stalin has repeatedly proclaimed his belief that Russian 
Communism can live side by side with the non-Communist regions of 
the earth. We should share this belief and set ourselves to prove 
that our liberal faith can inspire a more excellent way of life for indivi- 
duals and peoples than any prescribed by the doctrines of human 
subjection to a totalitarian ideology. i 

WICKHAM STEED.’ 


r P.S.—April 2st: The past week has brought no perceptible 
improvement in the outlook. The Moscow Conference appears to be on 
the eve of failure. Only a last-minute change in Russian tactics could 
avert a breakdown. The projected Four-Power Treaty has-been 
smothered beneath Mr. Molotov’s “ amendments ” toit; the revision 
of the Anglo-Soviet Alliance impeded by Russian efforts to turn it 
against British co-operation with the United States. Neither on the ` 
future of Germany nor on the conclusion of peace with Austria has 
any. decisive agreement yet been reached. In the United States large 
majorities of both Houses of Congress appear disposed to support 
Mr. Truman’s policy of aid to Greece and Turkey—thanks, in part, to: 
the effects upon American feeling of Mr. Wallace’s European escapade. 
So the antagonism between East and West remains unabated, and the 
urgency of the problem it raises for Great Britain undiminished. I 
believe this problem can only be faced, and possibly solved, by un- 
deviating fidelity to the liberal traditions of this country, traditions as 
far removed from any totalitarian ideology as from any form of pur- 
blind “ appeasement.” 


A BUDGET OF TRIUMPH AND 
LAMENTATION. 


HE financial statement in which Mr. Dalton expounded his 

f second peace budget on April r5th, and the budget itself, were 
remarkable and in several respects extraordinary. The speech 

was an effort of unusual, and perhaps unnecessary, length. It took 
three hours to deliver, and at the end of it the Chancellor’s voice was 
still strong, though the House of Commons in general and his sup- 
porters in particular were considerably less cheerful at the end than at 
the beginning. This circumstance, indeed, was natural enough, seeing 
that his triumphant exordium ended in lamentations worthy of the 
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prophet Jeremiah ; and the grand surplus which seemed to promise 
large benefits to overburdened taxpayers ended in an exchange of one 
set of burdens for another. In fact, after urging the directors of com- 
panies to plough back their harvests into the soil instead of increasing 
their dividends, he adopted this policy and ploughed back his own, for 
reasons which, though obscure to the uninitiated, I shall endeavour te 
make plain. 

Beginning with the customary’ review of the last financial year, 
ending on March 31st, the Chancellor said : 


The Budget deficit in 1944-5, the last full year of war, was {2,825 
million, and in 1945-6, the year when peace broke out, it was £2,200 
million. Twelve months ago, I forecast a sharp fall in the deficit to 
£726 million for 1946-7, the first year of peace; and this, I said last 
year, would be a pretty. quick recoil towards a balanced Budget. In 
fact, the recoil has been even quicker. The deficit last year was only 
£569’ million, £157 million less than I had anticipated. This is not, I 
think, a bad starting-point for to-day’s excursion.’ 


But, alas and alack, the real deficit is much larger; for he counted 
into his ordinary revenue £380 millions of what he called “ Miscel- 
laneous Revenue,” which included £156 millions for the sale of surplus 
war stores and other items that will not recur again, or will only recur 
during the present financial year. As to the real, ordinary revenue 
from taxes, which in normal peace-time should balance the year’s 
expenditure, it is of interest to note that the indirect taxes (customs 
and excise) at £1,184 millions yielded more than income tax, £1,156 
millions, while Excess Profits Tax and Profits Tax together brought in 
£358 millions. That unhappy innovation of the war, the Purchase Tax, 
` took £x81 millions from home consumers—it does not apply to foreign 
or Empire customers who buy our goods. Then, turning to last year’s 
expenditure, the Chancellor had to confess that the total for the first 
year of peace amounted to £3,910 millions—more than in the first year 
of the war or in any year of the first Great War; and that instead of 
economising he had actually allowed the civil expenditure to rise to 
£1,679 millions, {27 millions more than his estimate. At this point he 
paused to boast that “ during this last year we have made history in 
the social services. We have mounted without halt or hesitation the 
great social programme which the electors voted for when our majority 
was returned.... We are entitled to say that the new Britain, repre- 
sented by this House of Commons, has taken the cost of social security 
proudly in its stride ; the money* has been found, the Measures have 
been passed, and the benefits are being enjoyed by those entitled to 
them.” 

Yes; but what are the results, if by social security the Chancellor 
means an improvement in the social well-being—excluding, of course, 
the rich, or rather the old rich (as distinct from the new salaried 
officials) whose property and incomes are being confiscated ? I have 
asked a number of persons with small or moderate incomes—from say 
£200 to £1,200 a year—whether they are better or worse off now than they 
were a year ago. They all say they are worse off because there is less to 
buy in the shops; nearly everything is dearer ; the queues are longer 
and more numerous; the fuel situation has become much worse, and 
it is more difficult than ever to find accommodation, or to rent or buy 
or build houses, If the country is worse off than a year ago in respect 


* Much reduced in value or purchasing power. 
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of warmth, shelter, food, household furniture and clothing, how can it 
be contended that the great social programme has proved a benefit and 
that the Measures passed have added to the enjoyment of the people ? 
The other day a friend of mine in London saw a long queue of about 150. 
people waiting their turn at a Government office which was distributing 
` fuel. They were mostly women with small children, carrying sacks or 
accompanied by perambulators and go-carts. It was a cold, miserable 
day. My informant told me that the allocations were mostly x cwt. and 
the largest quantity was 2 cwt. They were to last, he said, for three 
months, It must have been a pathetic and depressing spectacle for an 
enthusiastic Socialist to see poor, frail old women staggering off to drag 
to their homes a hundredweight of the precious fuel, and to reflect that 
in the bad old days before the war they had as much as they wanted at 
far lower prices delivered at their doors. And what is the use to people 
who cannot get a home, let alone furniture, to be told “ proudly ” by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that last year “ we provided {27 mil- 
lions for housing subsidies ” ? 

No doubt the foreign policy of a government and its new programme 
of militarism in time of peace are largely responsible for the depreciation 
of the pound and the failure of its social programme, as well as for the 
shortage of labour. 

Here is one more extract from Mr. Dalton’s comments on last year’s 
expenditure : 

l Less pleasing to me are some of the other Supplementary Estimates 
which we have had to vote—£39 million for the Control Office, in addi- 
tion to the original estimate of £80 million, to feed and administer the 
Germans in our zone. Our military costs are, of course, extra to these. 
And {19 million more than we bargained for in Greece. I would empha- 
sise that, unhappily for us, food prices have gone on rising all over the - 
world, and we have, therefore, had to vote a supplementary sum of 
£50 million for purchases by the Ministry of Food. We are glad to have 
the food, but are sorry that it costs so much. 


As it is too late to recall the past, or to do more than regret a terrible 
record of wasteful or unnecessary expenditure, we may: turn with the 
Chancellor from retrospects to prospects. If he does not again exceed , 
his estimates, this year’s expenditure, starting from April 1,” will 
amount to 3,181 million paper pounds, a reduction of only {£729 
millions on the actual expenditure of last year. Of this gigantic sum 
£899 millions of what is now called ~ defence ” expenditure is for the 
army, navy and air force; but a large addition has to be made for 
gratuities, termination of contracts, etc. Next come £1,726 millions for 
the Civil and Revenue Departments, £47 millions more than last year, 
though “we are getting big savings in the war-time services and a 
reduction of £89 millions for the U.N.R.R.A.” f 

One item of new additional expenditure is a provision of £29 millions 
more for education, due chiefly to the raising of the school-leaving age 
from fourteen to fifteen, which “ represents in the view of the Govern- 
ment a fresh social investment in the minds, bodies and characters: of 
our young generation,” from which Mr. Dalton is “ quite sure that we 
shall reap rich rewards.” On this, after discussing the question with 
an. able headmaster of elementary schools, who has had over thirty 
years’ experience, I would observe : first, there are not enough teachers 
at present to deal with this influx: second, in many places the school 
buildings are inadequate, and the classes will be too large and over- 
crowded ; and thirdly, only a minority of the boys are of a bookish 
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turn and would like to qualify for clerical appointments or for teaching. 
In fact, the majority dislike book work and want to get.into some useful 
occupation where they can learn to farm or garden or pick up mechanics 
or craftsmanship. There is a great demand for them just now. They 
can get very good wages, and they would be of much service in the 
building trade. Certainly this change should have been postponed until 
the labour situation is eased by the abandonment of conscription. The 
right course would have been to continue education by means of 
scholarships for those who are qualified by their proficiency and 
industry in book learning to benefit by a longer course in the secondary 
and technical schools. One of the economic paradoxes of to-day is 
that in spite of the shortage of labour there is a good deal of unemploy- 
ment. The Government’s remedy for this is to build factories, as if the 
building of factories at extravagant prices by the Government—a long 
process at best—is of any use when so many factories are on half-time, 
owing to lack of electricity and fuel, and a shortage of raw aioe 
such as bricks and timber. However, “ with a song in my heart,” 
he-futs it, Mr. Dalton is providing a drop in the ocean of £44 tailtions 
to acquire land for building new factories which will some day employ 
„men and women in what are ‘called “ the Development Areas.” “In 
these days of widely advertised labour shortage,” he declared, “ we can- 
not tolerate the continuance of local unemployment in these areas.” 

There is one very alarming feature in the Budget. During the war, 
in order to keep down the price of bread and other necessaries of life, 
the Coalition Government started “ cost-of-living subsidies.” These 
have now mounted prodigiously and their total cost this year is to be 
£425 millions, of which £359 millions are fodd subsidies, and £33 millions 
to keep down the cost of such utility clothing and footwear as can be 
procured, Last year Mr. Dalton said he would have to reconsider this 
matter ‘‘ next year.” Next year has come, and he is still reconsidering 
it, and fears that if he does not do more than reconsider it, our public 
expenditure may pass out of control and wè may be “‘ dragged along by 
rises in prices all over the world independently of our own decisions.” 
That would indeed be, as he says, “ a very unfortunate and ignominious 
situation,” though he claims—I know not why—that this policy of 
taxing the country to disguise,the truth about the depreciation of the 
currency, “ has helped to stop inflationary pressure from becoming an 
inflationary break-through.” 

I wonder how many people, including quite a number of professional 
experts, really swallowed, as they pretended to do, the ridiculous doc- 
trine re-invented by Keynes, after it had been disposed of a century 
ago, that the size of the national debt is of little or no importance so 
long as it has been borrowed at home. In this connection I would 
mention that, after the large additions to the national debt made since 
the war ended, the annual sum which we taxpayers have to pay for 
interest has risen to £525 millions, roughly half the yield of Income 
Tax; so that if we were free from debt the standard rate of Income 
Tax could be halved. 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer turned from his prospective 
expenditure to his prospective revenue for this financial. year, he 
admitted that the loss of revenue from the hard winter and the fuel 
shortage, with the cutting off of electric current, would cause some loss 
of revenue, but not much this year—as it will fall mainly on Income Tax 
and Profits Tax in the financial year 1948-9. This remains to be seen 
and depends sarily on how long the fuel shortages last and on the course 
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of our trade and commerce in the current year. I suspect that Mr. Dal- 
ton is too optimistic. . i 

In the matter of Customs and Excise on the then existing basis of 
taxation Mr. Dalton expected £260 millions from the Purchase Tax 
(which is a sort of Excise) £450 millions from tobacco, and £350 millions 
from the Customs and Excise duties on beer, spirits and wine, while 
the other thousands of Customs duties and a few Excise duties will only 
yield £240 millions altogether. It is amazing that neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Opposition is interested in the fact that most of our 
Customs duties on imports yield practically no revenue, though they 
produce monopoly prices at home and are a heavy burden on con- 
sumers and on the cost of production. One hopes that some Liberals 
and independent members will deal faithfully with Mr. Dalton’s tariff. 
To judge from Sir John Anderson’s remarks, the main interest of the 
Conservative Party is in the hard fate of the wealthy men who have 
more than £10,000 a year. But perhaps this attitude will be modified 
before the Budget discussions are over. What they need is a leader 
like Sir Robert Peel, who would at least insist that Customs duties 
should either be removed or reduced to a revenue basis. A tariff for 
revenue would be of enormous benefit to the whole body of consumers 
and taxpayers. But I am afraid that Mr. Dalton has been converted to 
the crudest form of protection ; for he has repealed the Excise duty on 
artificial silk with the approval, evidently, of the Board of Trade, and 
thereby handed over to Courtauld’s and one or two other firms two 
millions of public money this year and {2,250,000 in a full year. 
According to Mr: Braithwaite, the information leaked out on the Stock 
Exchange before the Budget and enabled those possessed of the secret 
to benefit by a considerable rise in the shares of the artificial silk com- 
‘ panies. At the time of writing this leakage is being examined by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Another item of revenue arises from the sale of surplus war stores, 
which are expected to yield £95 millions this year as against. £156 
millions last year. This is non-recurring revenue and ought not to be 
.counted as ordinary revenue in the ae of the national accounts. 
Then came “ an unexpected revelation ” 


I shall receive this year over and above the other revenue to which 
I have already alluded, no less a sum than £292 million—quite a wind-' 
fall—of Miscellaneous Receipts. This will help us on our way. These 
represent, in large part, repayments to the Treasury of advances made 
under various heads of Budget expenditure in past years. In achieving 
this remarkable total of recaptures, the officers of the Treasury, never 
wholly inactive—not even on the Riviera, latély—have displayed most 
conspicuous qualities of enterprise, endurance, and ardour in the chase. 
This year will be a record year for these recaptures by the Treasury. 
I remember that the present Leader of the Opposition, in one of his 
dramatic Budget speeches which it was my honour to listen to, sitting 
on the other side of the House, once used the phrase “ We are clawing 
back large sums of money.” I always remember that phrase—it is most 
apt. This year we are clawing back,‘from paymasters and quarter- 
masters all over the world, no less a sum than {rxr2 million of unspent 
votes of credit, voted in previous years. 


Obviously, according to all the rules and traditions of sound public ` 
finance, the £292 millions of “ windfalls,” and the sale of surplus stores, 
should have gone to the reduction of the national debt. Instead of that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced joyfully that he was able ' 
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to surprise and delight the committee by telling. them that his total 
revenue on the existing basis of taxation would be {£3,429 millions 
against an expenditure of £3,181 millions, which “ gives me a pros- 
pective surplus of £248 millions.” Last year, he added, “ I prophesied 
that we should find ourselves this year within striking distance of a 
balanced Budget. Those words of mjne now seem in retrospect to be a 
characteristically cautious understatement. ‘ Within striking distance,’ 
I said. We have already struck! We have already taken this objective 
of a balanced Budget; and we are now advancing into open country 
well beyond it.” ` l 

But this outburst of self-congratulation and achievement was 
followed by a series of melancholy reflections. 

Though this year’s surplus, he insisted, is real—“ as real as last 
year’s deficit ”—it may not recur next year. That will depend on what 
savings can be made in military expenditure and the like. Besides, 
“ next year we shall certainly have a further increase in the expenditure 
on the social services.” Moreover, there is “ the immediate danger of 
an inflation going beyond bounds and breaking through the inflationary 
controls that we have set up.” 

I need not go on with this melancholy story or with the Chancellor’s 
defence of cheap money, supported by quotations from the late Lord 
Keynes and Mr. Arthur Bryant. The result of it all is that instead of 
‘reducing taxation he has imposed more on balance than he has re- 
mitted. His earned Income Tax relief, Purchase Tax reductions, and 
minor remissions amount to {84 millions, and his tax increases to {106 
millions. Among these, in order to save a trifle of $30 millions, is 
staggering increase of one-third in the tobacco duties. This makes 
tobacco more expensive than silver, and will deprive many poor people, 
particularly those who get no benefit from the earned-income exemp- 
tion, of their-chief luxury, which is now nine times what it cost before 
the first Great War. There are some trivial remissions and very bad 
additions (on gas and electricity appliances) to the Purchase Tax, and 
also some undesirable additions to the Stamp Duties. 

On the whole, therefore, Mr. Dalton’s financial statement is a 
recognition that he has no real surplus this year and expects a deficit 
next year. A moderate and realistic City editor states that instead of 
the nominal surplus of £270 millions “there is in fact a prospective 
Budget deficit of some £rgo millions, and no valid argument can gain- 
say that fact.” It is just as-well, however, that Mr. Dalton has had a 
glimpse of “ the open country ” into which he is advancing and of the 
difference between his own “ soft ’’ money and the “ hard ”?” money of 
intrinsic value currencies which he finds so “ hard to come by.” 

Francis W. Hirst. 


A PLEA FOR 
ANGLO-FRENCH UNION. 


FTER the breakdown of Russia in 1917, France and Great 

A Priim were nearly alone in charge of organising Europe and 
maintaining peace. They could do it so long as they were united. 

Every time they parted company it was to the advantage of German 
. nationalism. Therefore, when the war resumed in 1939, we recognised 
the necessity of making the Franco-British union so tight that it could 
never be severed any more. We were not satisfied with the financial 
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and commercial agreements by M. Paul Reynaud and.Sir John Simon on 
December 7th, 1939: we wanted more,-a real federation. May I be 
allowed to recall how the debates were going on in Paris, London and 
Oxford? With respect to the sovereignty of both Parliaments we 
considered the possibility of taking them into partnership by what we ° 
call in French Délégations Parlementaires. For instance, the House of 
Commons and the Chambre des Députés would each have sent forty 
delegates, the: House of Lords and the French Senate each twenty, and 
they should all have met alternately in Paris and in London. They 
would have controlled three Ministers: Foreign Affairs, War and 
Finance. Will you think that our hopes were too sanguine when you 
. remember that at that time the: Franco-British parliamentary group 
contained the greater part of the members of both Parliaments? . 

We went still farther when we tried to bring up the youth of both 
countries in the cult of the same ideal. The British Minister of Educa- 
tion, Lord de la Warr, came to Paris and delivered a speech in the 
Sorbonne. On April zoth, 1940, his French colleague, M. Yvon Delbos, 
addressed to the heads of the universities and the elementary schools 
a circular letter containing this wonderful sentence: ‘‘ Nous voulons 
que notre alliance soit plus qu’une union d’intéréts, qu’elle devienne 
une communion profonde des âmes. Français et Anglais veulent délibéré- 
ment les mêmes choses. Ce west pas assez. Il faut en outre, entre eux 
et autour d’eux, une certaine atmosphère morale.” Therefore close - 
acquaintance must begin with the children. Each country should send 
its children to the other, one year for the universities and three months _ 
for the public schools. Even in the elementary schools a certain number 
of children would have been exchanged in the summer. I know that 
M. Yvon Delbos, to-day Ministre d’Etat, remains in the same state of 
mind. May we not expect the same from Mr. Attlee, who at that time 
insisted on the necessity for both countries to cling together in every 
field after the war ? 

Our common hopes were summed up by General ‘de Gaulle in the 
draft of Franco-British union for which he gained the adhesion of Mr. 
Churchill on June 16th, 1940, when he lunched at the Carlton Club with 
the Prime Minister, Lord Halifax and M. Corbin. There we read: 
“ From now onwards France and Great Britain are-no more two differ- 
ent nations but a single one—the Franco-British Union. Common 
organs will be constituted for national defence, foreign affairs and ` 
finance. The Parliaments will be formally united. Every Frenchman 
will have British citizenship and every Briton will become a French 
citizen.” General de Gaulle came by air to Bordeaux the same day 
but could not get his scheme adopted, for the same evening Marshal 
Pétain succeeded M. Paul Reynaud. On the 18th General de Gaulle was 
back in London and addressed the French people: “I, General de 
Gatille, French soldier and chief, am conscious that I speak i in the name 
of France.” Since that day he is called “ the man of the 18th June.” 
For more than two years, till the liberation of Algiers, London was the 
capital of the “ Free France.” 

Most of us expected the Franco-British union to be concluded imme- 
diately after the liberation., Unfortunately General de Gaulle’s Govern- 
ment was not recognised by England or America, and he deemed it 
unwise first to conclude an alliance with Russia. We had to wait over 
two years before this blunder was repaired by M. Léon Blum. Even 
now we are still very far from a union such as was contemplated by 
General de Gaulle and Mr. Churchill. But we have before us a very 
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important task in Germany, and our ties will become closer after 
a long period of common effort. If we were not impelled to Franco- 
British union by our feelings, we should be by our interest. There are 
now in the world only two Powers able to provide for all their needs, 
the United States and Russia, each of whom rules a continent. Between 
them a third Power is needed; able to act as umpire. Neither France 
nor England are able by themselves to fulfil this task. If they continue 
to live separately, these two nations risk becoming satellites, the one of 
Russia, the other of the United States. But if they become partners in 
a common economy, if they jointly organise the Mediterranean, if they 
unite their empires and associate their forces, tey will be a deter- 
minative force and can preserve peace. 

Arguments are not lacking in favour of this union, above all from < 
military point of view. The British and American armies crossed the 
Channel for the liberation of France. As we now have the proof that € 
landing is possible, as the'technique of this operation is now under- 
stood, can we not fear to witness one day the reverse approach from the 
Continent to the British Isles ? Besides, even if England is not invaded, 
she knows that her southern regions would be destroyed by rockets 
—Vi1 or V2—if she allows the enemy to take foot on the Belgian and 
French coasts of the North Sea. Reciprocally Western Europe verified 
the fact that Great Britain is its last bastion, the only bridgehead by 
which it is sure to receive help from the New World. Both sides of the 
Channel must be under the same command. Nowadays, as war is made 
with flying machines and armoured divisions, none of the western 
nations can be shielded by itself alone. Their association is a military: 
necessity. It is no less necessary to convert Germany to the western 
ideal—a long task. Her soul is at stake in the rivalry where East and 
West are’ opposed. We can still hope to draw her to us, but it is clear 
that this political scheme has no chance of success unless all the 
western nations are united for this purpose. . 

Pans. , JEAN. DE PANGE, 


KING GEORGE OF GREECE. 


: FRENCH dictum says: “‘ Heureux sont les peuples qui n’ont 
Aves d'histoire.” I believe that a people ‘without history would 
be a negligible quantity. As for kings, happy are those of them 

who have no other history than that of their own people, and, in. 
particular, “ no stories.” King George ‘II of the Hellenes was not 
fortunate in this respect. He had a tormented career’ and his ex- 
periences left him an embittered and disillusioned man. Yet he was 
hardly responsible for his troubles. The bitter seeds were sown in his 
cradle; they bloomed fatally into flowers of sadness. The bad days 
began for Greece when the comparatively calm—if not always halcyon 
—days of the constitutional reign of George I of the Hellenes were 
succeeded by the stormy times and unconstitutional practices of the 
reign of Constantine. A visitor to the latter’s study saw on his desk an 
enormous photograph of Kaiser Wilhelm II, with this autograph in 
-~ Greek in his own handwriting: “Ill fares the State where many 
‘masters rule; let one be lord, one King supreme.” Homer is the 
greatest of poets and a master of pre-classical Greek. I should not 
have chosen him, however, as a political adviser to a sovereign ož 
. modern Greece, especially when his verse was transcribed in enormous 
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cuneiform by the hand of the Imperial successor of the Teutonic 
Knights. If the future King George II of the Hellenes gazed upon the 
portrait and the meaning of the-quotation was impressed upon him, 
-his tender mind might have been contaminated very early. 
Broadcasting from London to Greek audiences on his death, I said : 
“On and beyond tombs the storm of political and personal passion 
abates. We must leave to history to pronounce its final verdict on the 
late sovereign. ‘As for the Greek people, who hate all forms of ex- 
tremism, I believe that the main memory they will probably keep 
of George II should be that on the occasion of a great historical 
turning-point he. impersonated the love of freedom and the devotion 
to national independence of the Greek nation.” I do not pretend to 
substitute my judgment for that of History. The sketch I try to draw 
is an unpretentious portrait of a man whom few knew well and many 
judged with political prejudices, royalist or anti-royalist. 
Here is an anecdote. In 1922, when accredited in his name as Greek 
Minister to the Court of St. James, I introduced to him two distinguished 
Englishmen of different political creeds, the one a Conservative, the . 
other a Liberal. He received them with the courtesy he reserved for 
all Englishmen. It was just after his accession to the throne. In Greece 
power was in the hands of a revolutionary military junta which had 
dethroned King Constantine after the catastrophe of Asia Minor. He 
complained to his two English visitors that his Ministers (mere 
nonentities as they were) were sending to him decree after decree for 
signature, without taking the trouble to come and see him and explain 
the measures, the appointments proposed, and discuss them with him. . 
The Englishmen tried to convince the King that it was not the rôle 
of a constitutional monarch to enter into such details, and that the 
responsible Ministers, whoever they were, had the full responsibility 
of the legislative or administrative decisions taken in the name of the 
Sovereign. “ But that is not a man’s job !”’ the King exclaimed. He 
was still under the spell of the Kaiser’s transcription of the Homeric 
dictum. He did not realise how much lighter for the shoulders of a 
contemporary monarch is the constitutional purple mantle. He thought 
he was entitled to make it so thick and heavy as to bend under its weight. 
In the first long phase of his exile (1924-35), a great part of which 
was spent in England, his views became different. Studying at first 
hand the trend and ways of political and constitutional life in this 
country and with a deeper knowledge of the history of Greece, he began 
to think in a new and wiser manner. He used to say to foreign friends : 
“ My grandfather adopted a strictly constitutional policy and he reigned 
for fifty years. My father adopted a policy of choice among political 
parties and reigned but for three or four years.” Unfortunately for 
himself and for Greece, Athens exerted a bad influence. At his first 
restoration (1935) he quickly fell under the spell of the strong per- 
sonality of a very ambitious man, General Metaxas, nurtured in the 
very heart of Prussian militarism, the Military Academy in Berlin, of 
which he was for three years a brilliant pupil. The King was unable 
to combat this influence, and his power of resistance was weakened by 
the fact that he was approached exclusively by complacent sycophants, 
not by qualified advisers. The dictatorship of 1936 created the mis- 
understanding between a people of democratic.convictions and a King 
to whom many ended by attributing unalloyed anti-democratic feelings, 
and the misunderstanding was dearly -paid for by the King and the | 
bulk of his people. i 
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I am convinced that after his second restoration (1945) King George 
II was genuinely decided to follow the strict policy of a constitutional 
monarch, on the model of this country, but, perhaps in the hurry to 
regain-the beneficial warmth of the Athenian sunshine for his shaken 
health, he omitted to take the necessary precautions to ascertain his 
power against partisans who voted for him as the interpreter of their 
own political conceptions. He returned only to realise his inability 
to achieve unity and concord and to give all its value to the motto of 
the Greek royal coat-of-arms: “ My Power is the love of the people.” 
Suspicions and reactions—which I believe were not justified—had 
arisen and his task has been left unfulfilled. In private and social life 
he had an attractive personality. He was unobtrusive, simple in his 
manner, and charming when he wanted to’ charm. He would listen 
patiently to remarks on the internal political affairs of Greece even if 
they were critical of the past. ‘But he preferred to- discuss foreign 
international policies on which he was well informed. He was a keen 
reader, a constant playgoer, a frequent visitor to art exhibitions, and 
generally interested in all intellectual manifestations. In short, he was 
an average cultured man in the full meaning of the word. Just six 
months after his return, he died suddenly in the small lonely palace, 
built opposite the gardens of the Old Palace, along the alleys of which 
the ghosts of three sovereigns of Greece, King Otho, King George I, 
and King Constantine, whisper each of them the tale of a different 
political dogma. As for the man who has now joined them there, human 
feelings cannot be other than those of sympathy and melancholy for a 
life spent in vain. 

DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 
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HE Italian Government has signed the peace treaty as a 
demonstration of goodwill, and some progress has been made 
in reconstruction. For instance, in addition to the revival of 
certain industries and of fishing, it was possible in 1946 to travel from 
Chiasso and the Brenner to Rome by electric train, though at the 
end of 1945 most of the railway system was out of action owing to 
the air raids. Moreover, from September 1945 to the end of 1946 
Genoa handled twice as much cotton and wool as during the normal 
peace years, though only 50 per cent. of the port facilities were avail- 
able. Such facts show a strong will to rehabilitation. Yet most Italians 
are far from being satisfied and the country is depressed not only 
materially but morally. The main reason is that such effort has not 
always found adequate support on the part of the authorities, who 
are concerned much more with securing the support of the various 
political parties than with the problems of rehabilitation. Many parties 
try to secure followers by charges against theit competitors rather 
than by educating public opinion. -There are many people, especially 
the young, who still believe that Italian history began in October 1922, 
when Mussolini arrived in Rome, and have no idea that, for example, 
in 1911 Giolitti secured Libya without causing all the trouble involved 
in the Abyssinian affair. The idea that democracy is based on fair play 
is not yet understood even by those like the historical republicans who 
claim the enforcement of laws to protect the republican régime and 
do not understand, as Premier De Gasperi pointed out, that the best 
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protection of the régime will come from satisfactory achievements 
of the Government, since only its errors could induce the public to 
seek an alternative system. 

The fact that elections for the new Parliament will be held before 
the end of the year, if not earlier, has stimulated party charges against 
their competitors, such as those of Signor Aprile against several members 
of the present Cabinet regarding the alleged disappearance of the 
treasury of the-last Mussolini Government. Meanwhile Italy is said 
to have bread only ‘up to the middle of April and the Government is 
uncertain as to the scheme of rationing. The condition of the school 
buildings compels the boys to use them in shifts, and the wages policy 
adopted to please political parties endangers both the development 
` of foreign trade and the transport system. Under these circumstances 
is it surprising that people feel that the country is like a vessel without 
a rudder, and that there are parties which try to exploit such feeling 
to their own advantage ? One often hears it said that after all Com- 
munism might provide a real government ‘and even that things were 
better under the Fascist régime. The “‘ man in the street ” does not 
seek the causes of the situation but judges from appearances and 
consequently is inclined to accept the first explanation offered to him. 

The repercussions of the Peace Treaty on the Italian situation’ 
reflect the same conditions. Though starting from opposite sides the 
two extreme parties, the Communists and the Fascists, have reached 
the same conclusions, especially in régard to Trieste; for, while the 
former claim that Italy lost it by: rejecting a pro-Russian policy, 
the latter attribute it to the Imperialism of the Western countries. 
Such common ground of the two parties goes beyond the Peace Treaty 
question, for example in regard to keeping Western countries out 
of the Italian economic sphere. And here they find support in those 
economic forces which fear the appearance in the market of a well- 
organised competition of foreign merchants and industrialists who 
prefer to exploit the home market with trade restrictions, nen import 
duties, etc. 

It.is evident under these circumstances that ‘the danger of the return 
of dictatorship can be averted only through strengthening the really 
democratic forces. Here is the importance of the Christian Democrats 
led by Signor De Gasperi and of the creation of a Labour Party, which 
is bound to develop from the split of the Socialists over an understand- 
ing with the Communists, one section being led by Signor Nenni, 
the other by Signor Saragat. The situation also requires a strengthening 
of the Liberal forces, since public opinion includes an important 
fraction of “intellettuali” such as officials, teachers, commerce, 
industry and banking employees, etc., who are more conservative than 
was expected and who supported the Fascists for fear of Communists 
when the old Liberalism lost the strength to fight leftist danger, but 
who in the depth of their hearts still thought wistfully of the liberal 
ideology of the “ Risorgimento.” Signor Giannini with his Uomo 
Qualunque appealed to these people in starting his organisation against 
political parties; but if in the South he might have found some 
success with the support of the brain-workers, his southern impulsive- 
ness damaged him in the North where the middle-class dislikes theatri- 
cal attitudes. Of course, the strengthening of these political forces 
will largely depend: on the peace settlement, which is still considered 
as open, even if the Government has found it necessary to sign it, 
and on the assistance in the economic field. Italians as a whole are 
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very grateful for the aid received through Unrra, but the question 
often arises as to the advantage of such aid if the country is not per- 
mitted to work by the provision of raw materials and the opening of 
markets. 

Public opinion looks anxiously to Count’ Sforza, who enjoys the 
confidence of the country, especially owing to his detachment from 
political parties: In regard to the- peace treaty Italian democrats had 
sincerely believed the words coming from the West during the war. 
Now the treaty is considered a betrayal of these words, and while 
doubtless many believe that the past must be forgotten and a new 
page should be opened, many still believe in the necessity of opposing 
the treaty on the ground that Italy still plays an important réle in 
South European politics. This feeling is exploited by the extreme left 
- or extreme right parties. It is interesting to note that from time 
to time the latter’s numerous weeklies even raise the question of the 
responsibility for the military defeat and proclaim the treason of the 
military leaders. This campaign will grow should Count Sforza’s 
demand for a legal revision of the peace treaty be ignored, particularly 
with reference to the Italian colonies acquired before the Fascist 
régime. At a meeting in Milan, under the auspices of the Istituto 
Coloniale Italiano created in 1904, the representatives of the Milan 
Chamber of Labour passed a resolution asking the Government to 
call the attention of the Allies to the rights of Italian labour in the 
Italian colonies of the pre-Fascist period. Meetings have also been 
held in Florence and Rome, and everywhere it was no longer political 
expansion overseas that was discussed but the recognition by the 
Allies of the achievements of Italian labour in these territories by 
entrusting them to Italian-administration. It has also been suggested 
that in regard to Libya the military control of the territory should 
be left to British forces while Italian influence should be limited to 
administrative, commercial, industrial and maritime activity. Though 
. not supplying an important share of raw materials, the pre-Fascist 
, colonies represented promising markets for industrial output, especially 
for'textiles and engineering, and might become of considerable impor- 
tance should the present protectionist trend continue overseas. 

In many quarters it is hoped that Great Britain will lead in the 
rescue of Europe from the danger of becoming a mere western appendix 
of ‘Asia by the creation of a sterling area, including Europe and the 
British and French Empire, which could thus become self-sufficient 
like the dollar area and the Russian sphere. Such feeling is supported 
especially in those industrial quarters where it is hoped to exploit 
the Italian factories on behalf of those British industries which have 
not a sufficient output to meet all orders coming from the markets 
of the British Empire. 

During 1946 industry made noteworthy progress. In certain months 
` not only the textile industry but shipbuilding and truck building 
exceeded the pre-war average monthly figures; but since the end 
of 1946 things have changed. Under the influence of the high cost of 
production in consequence of the high wages, and owing to the shortage 
of power in consequence of the crisis of the electric industry, industrial 
activity is threatened with a decline. Foreign orders are decreas- 
ing for raw silk. A resolution at a recent meeting of the Association of 
Raw Silk Spinners pointed out that overseas markets are now practi- 
cally closed to exporters by the present rate of exchange of the lire 
to the pound and the dollar. But what can the Government do in the 
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monetary field under the present unsettled situation of international 
pricés and the condition of Italian finances, the main feature of which 
is the danger of an increase of the note circulation and the difficulty 


in obtaining foreign loans owing to: the restrictions on investment of | 


foreign capital ? An important effort to reorganise the money market 
has been made through the creation of the Banca di Credito Finanziario 
(Mediobanca) at Milan, the capital. of which has been subscribed by 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana, Credito Italiano, and the Banco 
di Roma. After, the first World War the banks intervened directly in 
financing economic revival through medium-term operations, but this 
led to the crisis which brought banking and industries into the hands 
of the Government through the creation of the Istituto per la Rico- 
struzione Industriale. 

- At the end of 1946 Italy’s financial resources, according to expert 
estimates, showed an increase of only 40 per cent. over 1938 whereas ° 
financial requirements have shown an increase of 200-300 per cent. 
Thus it is evident that the monetary situation can only be stabilised 
by the investment of foreign capital. Negotiations have been started 
in important foreign financial quarters, and something has been done 
_by the creation of Italo-American, Italo-Swiss and Italo-Swedish 
“joint stock companies to operate commercial and industrial enterprises 
to a total of 100-150 million dollars, though these enterprises are a drop 
in the ocean in view of financial requirements. The leftist parties 
think that things might be settled by nationalisation and a. policy of 
autarchy based on economic relations with the East rather than with 
the West. Leaders of both the Socialist and the Communist parties 
wish to settle the raw material difficulties by an understanding with 
the countries beyond the eastern “iron curtain,’ whence supplies 
could be obtained without subjecting Italian economics to the control: 
of foreign finance but simply by the exchange of Italian labour in the . 
form of finished products. Theoretically this may be true, but how 
could Italian industry operate its factories by disposing only of Eastern 
raw materials? It is evident that the action of the leftist parties 
greatly hinders the settlement of the financial problem, since until 
the present restrictions on investment of foreign capital are lifted 
there is no hope that it can be attracted. Thus the improvement of 
the economic situation is closely connected with the support which 
will be given to the democratic forces of the country, and their success 
at the next elections would allow them ‘to take the necessary steps 
_ for the true rehabilitation of the country. Such support would mean 
revision of the peace treaty and permission to Italians to earn their. 
living through access to raw materials and foreign markets. 

` ANTONIO GIORDANO. 
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and fateful contradiction. On the one hand the development of . 
traffic and cultural contacts has swept away countless diversities . 
` between nations and tends to assimilate the whole world to the same. 
pattern of civilisation. On the other hand the spokesmen of many ~ 


Fiaa thoughtful student of our age must be struck by a strange 


nations lay increased stress upon the diversity of national character, 
praising the virtues of their own nation and disparaging the character 
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of others. In the two world wars both camps made great use of the 
argument that the enemy had started the conflict under the impulse 
of his perverted national character, and legions of writers—exempt 
from military service—were busy demonstrating that the whole history 
and civilisation of the’enemy bore testimony to his aggressiveness and 
striving for world domination. The war was interpreted as a conflict 
between peace-loving and war-loving nations, between wolves and 
lambs, and it was assumed that the differences in their national 
characters were very deep-rooted and persistent. 

The idea of a national character is, of course, very old, but it has in 
our time assumed a new and sinister significance through the rise of 
modern nationalism. The elucidation of this point makes it necessary 
first to enter into the discussion of the nature of nationalism, national 
sentiment and a nation.* Lord Acton said he knew of two hundred 
definitions of liberty, and the conflict between the believers in different 
ideas of liberty had caused immense bloodshed. The same ‘can be said 
of the different ideas of a nation and of nationalism. We need not go 
here into the development of the idea of a nation in the thought of 
great thinkers and writers who were mainly concerned with the ideal 
of a nation, with the question: How should a nation be to realise 
certain supreme values? The course of history exhibits also in this 
respect a tragic contrast between ideal and reality. The great pioneers 
of the idea of nationality such as Rousseau and Herder hated the 
militaristic Power State as a-gaol of nations and originator of wars. 
They had the vision of free peaceable nations united by fraternal love 
and living in concord with other free nations. In the nineteenth century 
liberals hailed and encouraged every movement for national liberation 
and unification as conducive to the fulfilment of their dreams. In reality 
nationalism has proved the greatest enemy of all liberal ideals and the 
greatest menace to civilisation. 

In.the eighteenth century the word Nation obtained great vogue as 
the battle-cry of all progressive forces. It meant a free, self-governing, 
sovereign people, possessing prestige and power and a character of its 
own. By “nation ” was further understood the upper classes, those 
possessing wealth and education, who considered themselves alone 
capable of government, prestige and power. In the sixteenth century 
already Luther had clearly distinguished the “nation,” consisting of 
the bishops and princes, and the “ people ” subject to their rule. This 
usage was quite general on the Continent of Europe though less in 
England. In 1757 Lord Chesterfield said: “ We are undone at home 
and abroad. The French are masters to do what they please in America. 
We are no longer a nation.” This did not mean that the English people 
had ceased to exist. It meant that England had lost her prestige, and 
it shows that prestige and power was already at that time regarded as 
` the principal criterion of a nation. It may be said that very frequently 
the word “ nation ” does not merely signify a people but a people with 
a claim to prestige and power. 

From a sociological- point of view a nation is a group with a territory 
and a specific kind of group consciousness called national sentiment. 
The territory has often been compared to its body and the sentiment 
to its soul. Most conflicts between nations were about territory claimed 
by more than one nation, and usually each of the rivals had some title 
conflicting with that of others. The principal titles invoked were: 
historical continuity, a common language, security and living space 
oo for a more detailed discussion my book Nationality in History and Politics, 2nd 

ed. 1945. 
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within “ national frontiers,” a common religion, civilisation or charac- , 
ter, and alleged common blood. Apart from these “ objective ” titles . 
there is the “ subjective ” claim based on the will of the people con- 
cerned to belong to'a nation. This latter claim would certainly be the 
strongest from the liberal and democratic point of view if the result of a 
plebiscite would not largely depend on the demarcation of the territory 
in which it takes place. This way therefore easily becomes:a vicious 
circle. Conflicts of nations about a piéce of territory claimed on 
“national” grounds are often very complex and difficult to settle. 
Group consciousness means loyalty to common values and solidarity. 
Each group has a common’ ground of traditions, interests and ideals, - 
and this common mentality has often by analogy been called its 
character, though even the smallest group shows a variety qf types. 
With the developmient of large nations social and political differentia- 
tion and antagonism increased, and the growth of political and social 
liberty gave scope for interminable strife. 

The particularist tendencies would have disintegrated and possibly 
destroyed the nation if it had not been strengthened by the develop- 
ment of a special safeguard, namely the national ideology. An ideology 
means a great number of views on events; personalities and institutions, 
and some co-ordinating generalisations. It serves the purpose of 
imbuing the group with a feeling of unity, self-confidence and pride. 
A national ideology consists of traditional values such as the national 
language, of interests such as security or living space, and of ideals, for 
example, liberty, or a great mission. The traditions connect the nation 
with its past, the interests with its present, the ideals with its future, 
-thereby leading to the idea of an immortal national personality towering 
above the short-lived present generation. It must further be remem- 
bered that every nation has more or less been’ formed by conquest. 
Ambitious rulers gradually brought together a number of small peoples, 
` irrespective of and often against their will. ' In the course of time there 
developed a common language, common institutions and a feeling of 
belonging together, a solidarity between the populations of different 
territories and between the different ranks of society. This was the 
germ of national consciousness, but its full unfolding, and its growth 
to great power, was effected by the gradual evolution of the national ` 
ideology. As all nations have been mainly formed by war, the memory 
of warlike deeds and heroic actions plays. a great rôle in their ideology. 
It pictures the noble descent of the nation, glorifies its present strength, 
virtues and achievements, and visualises its great world mission in the 
future. Certain views of other nations, mainly of a derogatory kind, 
form also part of the national ideology. It has the tendency to give a 
national significance to every fact which can be used for its purpose, 
even to peculiarities of food, drink, games, costumes, and so on. In 
the last resort the ideology tends to become a substitute for a national ` 
religion, especially in a country with different rival Churches, or where 
religion has lost its force. 

A very important tendency in every national ideology is the striving. 
for the formation of a national personality. We mean by personality a 
combination of unity, liberty, originality and dignity. But it is not, 
of course, meant that a nation can form the same sort of personality 
as an individual. Popular imagination likes to personify the national 
virtues in figures such as Britannia, John Bull and the British lion. 
Every nation possesses such symbolic figures, but it is not those pic- 
torial personifications which are of decisive significance. The most 
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far-reaching implications of the idea of a national personality are the usual 
concepts of a national character, national will, national self-determina~- 
tion, national‘honour and national responsibility. 

These notions have in their popular form a great influence on politics. 
Yet they are obviously quite incompatible with common sense, at least zs 
they are commonly understood. How can a nation numbering millions 
of members possess one single character or will? How can a common 
honour or responsibility between them be construed by any stretch of 
logical argumentation? If those terms are to make any sense they 
must be understood in a way allowing for the existence of many dif- 
ferent characters and wills and for various sorts and degrees of responsi- 
bility. This is only possible’if character and will are not understood as 
strict unities, but as constellations of numerous forces or as functions 
with countless variables. Even the character and will of an individual, 
however, is hardly ever a strict unity ; it resembles rather a bundle of 
contradictory, badly integrated tendencies among which the balance 
is constantly shifting. The unity of a group, and particularly a large 
group, is still more restricted and changeable, and actually is more en 
ideal than a reality. As far as there is unity it is a product of integration 
by the national ideology, and the degree of integration differs not only 
in different nations but also within the same nation according to time 
and circumstances. 

Every nation has its ideology, but it is not the same set of ideas which 
strengthens the national loyalty of its various sections. One Germen 
- may be proud of belonging to the nation of Frederick the Great and 
regard his character as typically German. Another may hate every- 
thing for which he stands and regard Goethe as the embodiment of the 
true German character. In normal times few people reflect on such 
questions as why or how far one owes loyalty to one’s nation. That 
loyalty is not a product of reasoning, but it is strengthened and guided 
by it if the necessity arises. Then the one asks himself: ‘How would 
Frederick the. Great act now? and the other: How would Goethe 
have behaved? Between the sectional ideologies there is, of course, a 
good deal of overlapping. Every section interprets the national 
memories in its own way and ignores what does not fit into its sectional 
ideology. .The masses everywhere have a preference for certain national 
ways of living, and are therefore inclined to regard their own nation as 
the best, and many also more or less look down on aliens, particularly 
on competitors of'a different race. 

If the national character is defined as the totality of customs, habits 
and beliefs widespread in a nation, then the national ideology forms 
only a part of it, namely that referring to the nation as such or to other 
nations in comparison with one’s own. But it has already been said 
that the ideology tends to give a national significance to everything 
likely to serve its purpose and to flatter the national vanity. It is only 
unpleasant traits which are not integrated into the national ideology. 
In comparison with the mentality of a people in former times the 
modern ideologies are more reflective, restless and ambitious, but also 
less generally and sincerely held, less deep-rooted and persistent. In 
the olden times a whole people may have ardently clung to some 
, tradition, ready rather to perish than to abandon it. Modern man is 
usually sceptical of all beliefs, and normally resents attempts to impcse 
them upon him by force or to demand from him the subordination of 
his personal or sectional interests to nebulous general ones. He may 
be swept off his feet by the outbreak of a great crisis, or be intoxicated 
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for some time by the highly developed fechniqus of demagogic mass- 
suggestion. But soon he will begin to criticise, to grumble and to lose 
faith, unless every criticism is suppressed with an iron fist. This is the 
reason why a dictatorship cannot be moderate but must be ready to 
crush the slightest resistance with utmost ruthlessness. If the elaborate 
- machinery of terrorism and propaganda is broken and discredited, it is 
most improbable that the majority of a nation should maintain its | 
faith in the gospel which the dictator had rammed down their throats. 
In normal times sectional interests of classes, parties, etc., are usually 
stronger than the national ideology. Every national ideology comprises . 
ideas fostering the maintenance of peace and others endangering it, 
In different nations the resultant may more or less work either for or 
against ‘peace. Moreover, subjective peaceableness is not always the 
best safeguard of peace, as our experience with the policy of “ appeas- 
ing ” the dictators showed. The forces endangering peace are mainly 
founded in the primitive fact that all great positions, such as great 
power, great wealth and great cultural achievements, arouse envy, 
jealousy and rivalry among nations no less than among individuals. 
It is further a fact that modern man is particularly susceptible as 
regards his prestige and prone to suspect that somebody else is looking 
down upon him. Every nation has an historical background full of 
struggles with other nations and is burdened with the legacy of national 
prejudices and animosities. Every nation has in the past suffered great 
. wrongs from other nations and has inflicted great wrongs upon them. 
There are of course also opposite tendencies which encourage the growth 
of goodwill, sympathy and co-operation between the nations. The 
national ideology therefore presents a constellation of divergent ten- 
dencies and often an uneasy balance between them which even a small 
incident may tilt with disastrous consequences. 

National sentiment in itself is not necessarily aggressive, but under 
the influence of modern national rivalries it easily develops in a dan- 
gerous direction. The striving for prestige and power often grows to 
such an extent that they become the principal’aims of national aspira- 
tions while economic and cultural interests are subordinated to them. 
This particular form of national sentiment should be distinguished from 
the more harmless one, and I have proposed to reserve the designation 
of nationalism for a mentality in which the striving for national prestige 
and power plays an inordinate part. This is also the French and 
German usage, whereas according to English ahd American usage any 
national feeling, whether harmless or dangerous, is called nationalism, 
which often leads to great confusion. Nobody would call any striving 
for social improvement socialism, or any interest in military matters 
militarism, but I admit that the line of demarcation between the harm- 
less and the dangerous forms of national sentiment is difficult to draw. 
The danger of certain aspirations often reveals itself only when it is too 
late to prevent a catastrophe. There are few if any nations in which 
that dangerous sort of nationalism is entirely absent. The blinding 
effect of nationalism may induce the rulers of some nations to unleash 
the horrors of war, and it may induce others to dictate peace terms 
devoid of justice and moderation. Moreover nationalism is not always 
or exclusively directed against foreign nations. It may also aim at the 
oppression, exploitation or expulsion of national minorities within the 
State. It may find expression in discrimination against coloured races 
and individual aliens, in the persecution of Jews, and in economic or 
cultural nationalism. 
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Nationalism lays great stress on the idea of a national personality 
high above all the individuals who now belong to the nation. It is 
inspired by the belief that a nation has interests, an honour and a 
morality different from, and even opposed to, those of the individuals. 
The terrible implications of this doctrine need hardly be pointed out. 
The history of all nations abounds with examples of how strongly the 
longing for prestige and power has sometimes swayed public opinion 
and determined a policy leading to war or the edge of war. Would this 
warrant the conclusion that nations sometimes, want and love war just 
from inborn pugnacity? This geems most doubtful to us; but great 
statesmen have, indeed, believed in this propensity of human nature. 
Grey wrote-to President Roosevelt in 1906: “ We should detest 
war anywhere. This is not because we have grown weak or cowardly, 
but because we have had enough war for one generation. Before the 
Boer War we were spoiling for a fight. Any government, during the 
last ten years of the last century, could have had war by lifting a finger. 
The people would have shouted for it. They had a craving for excite- 
ment and a rush of blood to the head. Now this generation has had 
enough excitement and has lost a little blood, and is sane and normal.” 
Two of the greatest French historians and statesmen, Thiers .and 
Guizot, have expressed the same view. Thiers, in 1853, pointed out 
“ the innate French need for excitement, manifesting itself right through 
French history, content at times with the expression of conflict in ideas, 
but usually needing ultimate expression in actual war.” Guizot declared 
that “ while other nations hated war, France actually liked it. It is an 
amusement she is sometimes forced to refuse herself, but it is always 
with regret. She submits to peace with the reluctance with which you 
(the English) submit to war. Peaceful policy is called and in one sense 
is anti-national.” Bismarck says in his Memoirs that among all nations, 
as a rule, those kings were the most popular and beloved who had been 
the most war-like. There was no evidence in the history of European 
peoples that sincere and conscientious attention to their peaceful 
welfare had ever satisfied their emotions as much as the glory of war, 
victorious battles and the conquest of foreign territories. 

The craving for crude excitement, the admiration of power, and the 
enthusiasm for heroes has deep roots in human nature. The owners of 
newspapers, the makers of films, and the writers of fiction know that a 
blood and murder story finds a much greater public than the image of 
a peaceful, idyllic life.* But this does not mean that the average man 
wants himself to take part in'the killing and to risk being killed. For 

_our democratic age it is certainly true that the great majority of men 
in all nations ‘desire nothing more than peace and a good life. The 
problem, therefore, arises why the rise of democracy has not resulted 
in lasting peace but was followed by the outbreak of the most terrible 
wars. A classical example will always be the failure of the German 
democratic parties to prevent the German militarists from starting 
two world wars. But also, on other occasions and in other nations, 
liberals, democrats and socialists have not been able to live up to their 
convictions though their sincerity was beyond doubt. 

It is undeniable that the ability of man to foresee the consequences 
of mass movements and to realise their idealistic purposes is very 
restricted. In general, political aspirations often lead to.quite other 
results than was expected and desired. For this reason it is entirely 
misleading to interpret historical processes on-the assumption that the 
original intention is revealed by the outcome, and that if, for example, 
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a nation went to war, or came ander a dictatorship, this must have 
been of set purpose, the result of long, careful planning. The French 
Revolution promised Liberty, Equality, Fraternity to all nations. But, 
despite the sincerity of its noble intentions, it degenerated very quickly 
into aggression, wars of conquest, oppression, the dictatorship of 
Napoleon, and, finally, led to the rise of nationalism all over Europe. 
The Liberals regarded the principle of nationality as the master-key 
to a new golden age of freedom and peace, but the fruits were quite 
different. What one nation called its freedom and its rightful place 
very often appeared to other nations as oppression and denial of true 
freedom. The national liberation of many nations of Eastern Europe 
has in certain respects had beneficial results; but as regards the 
standards of politics it has led less to the Europeanisation of the 
Balkans than to the Balkanisation of Europe. 

The causes of the tragic miscarriage of so many generous aspirations 
are very complex. After the first world war public: opinion everywhere 
blamed its coming and outbreak upon “ secret diplomacy,” upon the 
hidden intrigues of diplomats and generals. But what actually sowed 
the seed of antagonism, poisoned the relations between nations, and 
blinded the ruling circles as well as other large sections of the peoples, 
was not primarily the doings of the diplomats, though some of them, 
too, had to bear a terrible responsibility. It was mainly the public 
doings of journalists, writers, professors and demagogues, most of all 
of the neurotic demagogue on Germany’s throne and his ‘helpers ; it 

.was the agitation of Pan-Slav aid Pan-German fire-brands, which 
created an atmosphere of deep distrust and animosity and erected 
high ideological barriers between the nations. In former times the 
field of international relations was the chessboard of a very small 
. number of experienced players who all belonged to the same class, 
had the same ideological background, and were largely members of 
one great European family connection. Their aims and means were 
often unscrupulous, but they were very limited in comparison with 
those of our age. The chessboard was restricted to a few countries of 
Europe. Now international affairs have become the playground of 
mass emotions and the field has enormously expanded. These changes 
have effected a growing inability to foresee consequences, to make 
far-sighted plans, and to act effectively and quickly. ‘‘ Public opinion ” 
has now become the dominating’ force. A French writer once defined 
it as the sum total of our prejudices. It is partly an accumulation of 
psychological and historical over-simplifications, wishful thinking and 
vague aspirations whose implications are not realised by the masses, 
in brief an ideology designed to flatter national vanity and to make, 
the voters believe that they understand and control foreign politics 
without having spent any time on studying its problems. The majority 
of the electorate have little knowledge of, and little interest in, foreign 
politics. A Canadian delegate to the Commonwealth Relations Con- 
ference at Toronto (1933) said: “ One of the hard facts of this world is 
that each of the British nations is a democracy, and that it has a 
parliament, and that back of this parliament there are parties, and 
that parties are made up of politicians, and that one of the prime 
purposes of political parties is to turn governments out of office, and. 
that there is no issue so useful for turning a government out of office 
as a suggestion that it is giving more > consideration to external than to 
domestic interests.” 

Conflicts between modern nations very easily become questions of 
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prestige, and this renders their prevention so difficult and the conse- 
quences of a clash so devastating. In former times the rulers could 
often find a solution acceptable to both sides and also to the peoples 
concerned. In our time, a conflict between nations arouses a fanaticism 
which makes any reasonable compromise impossible. The greatest 
obstacle to an understanding is that each of two rival nations can look 
at the objects of dispute only through the coloured spectacles of its 
own national ideology. In most conflicts there is some right and some 
wrong on each side, and it is often very difficult to say which nation is 
the more aggressive, especially since there are so many different views | 
of what ‘constitutes aggression. The outbreak of acute conflicts is 
usually preceded by a long process of mutual estrangement in which 
the nationalists of both nations blow up the smouldering fire. The 
coming of a crisis is often due to a small incident. It resembles mour- 
taineering in dangerous conditions where a small incident may set in 
motion a mass of ice and snow that becomes an avalanche which nobody 
can stop. The people has usually no alternative to accepting the conse- 
quences, and the official propaganda machine arouses the necessary 
patriotic enthusiasm. Once the die is cast there is no way back. Even 
reasonable and far-sighted men are no longer free to make a stand. In 
the face of the prevailing mass hysteria they are powerless, and, 
moreover, must reckon with the fact that now in the opposite camp, 
too, the war-like forces have gained upper hand, and that any reversal 
of the fatal step, or any active resistance, would not guarantee a 
peaceful and just solution. This applies still more to any idea of 
stopping a war by rebellion or sabotage. There is no guarantee that 
. the enemy would use his victory for making a just peace. : 
In brief: the interpretation of a complicated historical process 
leading to war as the outcome of a deliberate striving in the alleged 
national character is a primitive misreading of history. Every nation 
has had periods when its war-like sections got the upper hand. Ever 
the Swiss and the Swedes—now the paragons of peaceableness—once 
played a very aggressive part. In our time one of the main reasons of the 
victory of aggressive sections over the peaceable ones was that the latter 
were paralysed by conflicting ideologies. The repudiation of that fallacy, 
however, does not imply that nations are not responsible for actions of 
‘ their governments. They are certainly responsible for damage done in 
theirname, but no nation has the right to punish or degradeanothernation 
as a whole. There are guilty individuals but no guilty nations, unless 
‘ in a sense of guilt which is beyond punishment by human beings. 
FREDERICK HERTZ. 
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INCE the May crisis of 1938 and Hitler’s harangue at the Nurem- 
Sree party rally in September of that year, followed by Munich and 
7 the occupation of the Sudetenland, the Sudeten Germans have been 
stigmatised as traitors who brought about the downfall of the first 
Czechoslovak Republic. Only individual protests were heard when it 
became known that the former Czechoslovak Government in London 
as far back as 1941 had laid down plans for the so-called “ transfer ” of 
the Sudeten population. The transfer policy was tacitly and later 
expressly condoned or even supported by the Allies. It was hoped that 
` it would provide the solution of a problem, which, however, had 
become an international problem only since the rise of Henlein and his 
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party. Unfortunately, he and his later propaganda gave to the less 
informed public the impression of the Sudeten Germans as a people 
held against their will in a foreign land and desiring nothing more than 
to return to the mother country and to re-unite with their kinsfolk. 
Nothing was farther from the truth. For well over seven hundred years 
the Sudeten people had formed an integral part of the population of the 
ancient Bohemian Crown Lands, where they had been’ called by 
successive rulers to populate the desolate frontier districts and to 
cultivate the virgin soil covered by thick forests. As early as 1078 we 
learn of the first privileges granted to German settlers in the “ New 
Town ” of Prague by Prince Sobieslav II, who recognised the advan- 
tages to be gained from the newcomers. Although after the collapse of 
the Austrian-Hungarian monarchy the Sudeten Germans expressed . 
their desire to remain Austrian, there was no resistance or use of force 
when the Czech troops took over, a fact commented upon by Professor 
Seton-Watson in his History of the Czechs and Slovaks. 

Only when, after the economic slump of thé ’thirties, conditions grew 
worse and very little help was forthcoming from the Government, did 
some of the heads of Sudeten German industry decide to bring pressure . 

_to bear upon the Government. This, they considered, would ‘best be 
done by the formation of a strong Sudeten German party, embracing 
most of the people and acting as a counterweight against the “ activists,” 
that is, the Sudeten German political parties sharing in the Government. 
Among the big industrialists prominent in this connection was Schicht, 
of the soap and margarine works, Weber, a textile manufacturer, and 

_ the former liberal-democratic M.P., Dr. Rosche. Impressed by Hitler’s 
success they thought a “ leader ” was needed and, looking out for a 
suitable personality, they found Henlein, who occupied a prominent 
position in the “ Turnverband,” the organisation of the “ Turn- 
vereine,” from whom they also hoped for support. In this first stage 
there was very little relationship between the new party and the Nazis. 
In his programme speech of October 1934, at Boehmisch Leipa, Henlein 
stood firmly on the ground of the Czechoslovak Republic, and he 
enjoyed the active support of the Czech Agrarian Party, then the most 
powerful in the country. The recent trial at Prague against its former 
leaders, which was extensively reported only in the Czechoslovak press, ' 
revealed that the former chairman of,the party, Viktor Stoupal, had 
given Henlein at different times amounts varying from 20,000 to 50,000 
kronen. At the pre-war rate of exchange this would be about £150 to 
{400o—at that time considerable sums according to Czechoslovak 
standards. Soon after, no doubt, Hitler recognised his chance and the 
Henlein party became, though this was little known or understood by 
the masses, a branch of the N.S.D.A.P. Even in 1938, during the crisis, 
its hold over the Sudeten German people was more than doubtful. In 
his book, Munich: Before and After, the former Deputy Foreign 
Minister and present Minister of Economic Reconstruction, Dr. Hubert 
Ripka, wrote: “ The majority of the Sudeten Germans were not’ in 

‘sympathy with revolutionary National Socialism. If it had been true 
that the majority really regarded Hitler, represented among them in. 
the person of Henlein, as their leader, one might have expected them to 
grasp eagerly at this opportunity to revolt and free themselves from the 
Czech yoke. In actual fact, however, it was only a minority, composed 
mainly of inexperienced youths, which showed enthusiasm for the Pan- 
German slogan ‘ Ein Volk, ein Reich, ein Führer.’ ” ' 

It is much to be regretted that the Czechoslovak Government 
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decided on the course they have taken. The Czech people felt rightly 
agerieved and insulted by the Nazis and their Sudeten German followers, 
but would not the trial of the guilty ones and their punishment have 
done justice enough? Is it not better to live up to those eternal 
principles we profess and to forgive than to persist in hatred and 
inequality, showing that self-righteous victor attitude which brings 
forth only misery ? The Czech people, however, did not feel that way 
and added to the wrongs they themselves had suffered. Mr. Stokes, 
M.P. for Ipswich, who has recently toured Czechoslovakia, has given 
some of the facts (East Anglian Daily Times, October 12th and 16th, 
' 1946). “ The fact is that anyone with German origin is finding his 
continued existence amongst people indulging in a racial orgy quite 
intolerable, and treatment has been so bad that few of them would wish 
to stay if given the opportunity. A Sudeten German has to wear a 
‘white armband ; is restricted in rations to about the level imposed upon 
the Jews by the Germans ; is deprived of all privileges and rights of 
property ; can only go to the shops at certain hours during the day, and 
generally is treated as an unclean individual.” This treatment is meted 
out to all those who in. the view of the authorities are “ ethnically 
German,” that is to say, to all who in the census of 1930, long before 
Hitler and Henlein, declared the German language to be their mother 
tongue. In that way President Benes’ August decrees of 1945 were 
extended to people who could never have had any Nazi inclinations, 
like Sudeten German Jews and those who were living abroad. It might 
also be of interest to know something of the rations to which all these 
people are entitled. Here is a list of the quantities allowed per month : 
Dark bread 14 lb., white bread, rolls, etc. 14 Ib., sugar 24 Ib., cereals 
2 lb., salt 4 Ib., butter and margarine about å lb, Meat is not allowed, 
nor are any points or coupons given for clothing. The soap ration is one 
small piece and one packet of soap flakes or similar per month. 

All the property of the Sudeten Germans, with the exception of very 
few personal belongings, has been confiscated without compensation. 
The expulsion has been carried out to the last letter, and of the former 
three and a half million people only some seven or eight hundred 
thousand people are left. Officially the “ transfer ” has been completed 
by October 28th, 1946, but unofficially the recognised “ antifascists,” 
that is to say those people who, after careful investigation, were 
registered as in no way connected with the former Sudeten German 
Party of Henlein and who assisted the Czechs during the occupation in 
various ways, are now compelled to leave. Those who are allowed to 
stay are the expert workers essential to the many industries in the 
Sudetenland. In order to appreciate the economic difficulties now facing 
the country one has to consider that 95 per cent. of the lignite mines, 
95 per cent. of the Gablonz glass industry, toys and musical instruments, 
88 per cent. of the linen industry, 85 per cent. of the china-ware 
industry, 78 per cent. of the glass industry, 70 per cent. of the wool 
industry, were situate in the Sudetenland, and most of the workers were 
Sudeten Germans. The towns and villages of the Sudetenland are now 
depopulated and in many cases derelict. Of one town in Northern 

. Bohemia, once the centre of a famous textile industry, it is known that 
in place of the formerly 25,000, nearly all Sudeten German inhabitants, 
some 15,000 Czechs are now living there. In a village near Gablonz, a 
centre of the glass and jewellery industry, only seven families are left. 
The houses are falling into ruins and gipsies are making their homes 
where once all was humming with industry and business. i 
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The loss to the Exchequer owing to a vastly reduced yield from taxes 
is serious, and the Government is trying to re-establish a balanced 
economy by means of a recently proclaimed two-year plan. For the time 
being, owing to the fortunes left behind by the Sudeten Germans,-the 
Czech population is living in a false sense of prosperity. Nearly two- 
thirds of the first republic’s capital investments were amassed in the 
Sudetenland, and during the period of Nazi occupation further con- 
siderable investments were made which have been taken as reparations. 
In addition, U.N.R.R.A. relief to Czechoslovakia has been on a very 
considerable scale. The year 1946, furthermore, brought a bumper 
harvest, especially in fruit and vegetables. There was such a glut in the 
markets that loads of cucumbers and fruit were left to rot or fed to the 
pigs. A visit to Czechoslovakia must convince the traveller used to 
English austerity that there are plenty of goods in the shops. Prices, of 
course, have risen sharply, but are not exorbitant compared with 
British standards as in other countries. Food is:there in abundance ; 
even the smallest grocery shops are stacked to the ceiling with tinned 
foods, mostly of British and American origin. The Czech people are not 
too keen on them and cereals like oats and pearl barley are rejected. The 
fact that three million less mouths have to be fed makes itself felt. 
Despite this abundance the rations of the few Sudeten Germans left 
have not been increased. 

But this is not the whole of the picture. Some three million Sudeten’ 
Germans have been transferred to Germany ; in other words, they have 
been crammed into a crippled Reich, deprived of its most fertile terri- 
tory in consequence of the Potsdam Agreement. In none of the zones 
have the Sudeten people been received with open arms. One has to 
imagine a devastated and ruined Germany, short of everything and 
desperately short of food. Living accommodation is such that more 
often'than not seven people, both men and women, are obliged to share 
a room. There is not enough work, especially for the older people, 
despite their zeal to do anything. Their fate.is uncertain and this fact 
dose not contribute to a solution of the problem. Although some of 
them may be absorbed in the German labour market, the majority is 
left without hope and prospect. There is no relief especially given to 
them. And yet, if we stand up for our Christian principles of Western 
civilisation, we must not forget the Sudeten Germans. There is still 
plenty of room for them outside Germany, and they are most successful 
settlers, as the experimental settlements at Tupper Creek in Canada and 
elsewhere have abundantly proved. Why not, then, open the frontiers 
to those who want to leave Germany and give them the opportunity 
to settle elsewhere ? Their numbers cannot be considerable in propor- 
tion to the population of the receiving countries. They are industrious, 
efficient, conscientious and eager to work. They will be an asset to any 
country if given their chance. To enable these people to emigrate would 
at least be some contribution to the burning problem of resettlement 
and also go a long way to pacify, a restive Germany. 

; J. H. Marton. 


THE GOLD COAST. 


WAMPS and impenetrable jungle, fuzzy-wuzzies staggering 
C peneath mighty head loads, drunken traders, mosquitoes and fevers 

—these are the impressions of Africa which still linger in the minds 
of many. In, the days when parts of West Africa—and particularly 
the Gold Coast—were notorious and ill-reputed as the ‘ White Man’s 
Grave,” perhaps this was a fair picture of life on the Coast. But 
to-day the romantic but unreal characters depicted by Rider Haggard 
or the imaginative existence of District Officers against a background 
of incessantly beating tom-toms, made famous by Edgar. Wallace, 
bear little resemblance to actual people or conditions. The stamp 
of modern ideas is impressed upon all but the most isolated areas, for 
there are roads of tar macadam, hospitals, schools and motor cars to 
be seen everywhere. Even the native himself is no longer the wild, 
uncivilised savage of the past, but is now recognised as an ordinary 
human being, perhaps more untrained, unschooled, poverty-stricken 
and bodily diseased than his less unfortunate fellow-men in other 
parts of the world. With the development of modern medical science 
the white man can live without undue danger to his health, although 
until malaria has been brought under complete control, West Africa will 
never be a very salubrious spot. With reasonable precautions and care, 
Europeans can work in this humid atmosphere and even enjoy the 
heat and moisture without it having any serious or lasting effect upon 
their health. With these fundamental changes in the kind of life which 
is now led on the Coast has come, too, a change in the methods of 
business and in the whole commercial organisation of the country. 
In bygone days business was conducted by a few white traders who 
dealt direct with the natives, at first only in the coastal areas. They 
purchased—often with the proverbial bottle of gin—from the native 
tribes and usually operated under the general protection of the British 
flag. Fantastic profits were available to those who were ready and will- 
ing to risk a life full of danger and solitude in exchange for a quick 
fortune ; and there were many who took these chances and survived 
to enjoy their gains. To-day, commerce is organised on fairly modern 
lines and the native himself has begun to understand world values 
and trade accordingly. Where before the products of the bush, forests 
and soil were torn out regardless of the interests of future generations, 
- now Government officers are busy trying to repair these ravages of 
the past and to ensure that the native receives some protection from 
the heartless operation of the laws of supply and demand. These 
efforts are not too successful but the worst abuses have. disappeared 
and the main problems are now understood, even if not as yet fully 
solved. 

The Gold Coast is one of the four British dependencies of West 
Africa and is the second in order of size, Sierra Leone and Gambia being 
smaller and Nigeria larger. It has an area of some ninety-two thousand 
square miles and is the oblong Strip of land which runs northwards 
from the Gulf of Guinea up to the French Sudan, with the Ivory Coast 
to the West and French Dahomey to the East. It lies from four to 
eleven degrees north of the Equator and enjoys—if that is the rigat 
word—an unusually humid but not excessively hot climate. Most of the 
southern parts of the country are within the heavy rain belt and, 
therefore, support a luscious forest growth which disappears slowly as 
the drier and hotter areas are reached towards the southern Sahara. 
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_ It is in the north of the country away from the forest and tsetse belt 
` that the majority of the farming is carried on, since where there are 
tsetse flies, cattle cannot be reared. This territory supports a native 
population of some three and a half million (as far as can be ascertained), 
and is therefore much smaller in numbers than its neighbour Nigeria, 
with over twenty-one million souls. It is some measure of the economic 
differences which distinguish the two to note that the exports and 
imports of the Gold Coast are nevertheless only slightly less than the 
total for the whole of Nigeria, amounting to about seven pounds sterling 

per head, against just over one pound in Nigeria. 

The economic history of the Gold Coast has been dominated by 
the mining of’gold and the farming of cocoa; and much that has 
happened in the past has been the result of the search for and the 
marketing of these two products. The alluvial gold deposits in the main 
rivers—the Ankobra, Tano, Prah—were amongst the first discoveries, 
since froma very early time the natives themselves had washed the waters 
of their rivers for gold. Even to-day, it is possible to see an occasional 
native woman searching for gold in the now muddy rivers by washing 
the alluvium in a primitive calabash.. With ‘cocoa, however, the story 
is a very different one, for the tree is not indigenous to the Coast but 
is said to have been introduced by a native from Fernando Po towards 
the end of the last century. It was soon found to be ideally suited to the 
moisture and climate of the wetter forest belts and from that day 
played an important and decisive rôle in the formulation of economic 
and social trends; in fact it was important enough to affect funda- 
mentally the whole development of the territory. At the end of the 
nineteenth century the production was still very small; but during 
the first ten years of the present century it had risen to nearly 15,000 
tons per annum average and continued to increase steadily right up 
to’ the thirties, when it passed the quarter of a million mark in the 
bumper year of 1933. But it was the methods of production which 
really caused cocoa to influence the whole flow of African life on the 
Coast. 

The so-called T of cocoa has few similarities to the crop 
cultivation as understood in the temperate zones. Part of the high 
forest is burned down and the plants set in the clearance. Very little 
attention is given to the growing plant, which must therefore struggle 
against all the other undergrowth which covers the floor of the “ bush.” 
In due time it begins to bear beans and for several years these are 
gathered until the tree ceases to produce a reasonable crop and the 
farmer leaves the area to start the same process all over again some- 
where else. This method of cultivation has slowly reduced the area 
of forest in the heavy rain belt until to-day the absence of trees over 
wide tracts constitutes a positive danger to the fertility of the soil: 
Lack of treed protection against the torrential tropical rains and the 
reduction or total disappearance of rotting humus to re-invigorate 
the soil is the penalty which is being paid for this system of uncontrolled 
and shifting cultivation. The result is that the type of climate is slowly 
changing and there is a danger that permanently drier and more 
desert-like conditions will eventually replace the luscious and fertile 
forest growth. Already the cocoa tree is suffering from a disease— 
swollen shoot—which many believe is due to the fact that climatic 
conditions are becoming slowly more dry because of inadequate pro- 
. tection from the forest trees; and cocoa needs plenty of moisture if 
it is to thrive. f ‘ 
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A social result of the great extension of cocoa farming was thaz, 
whereas land ownership had never been of any importance as there 
was plenty for everyone, to-day it has become a matter of consequence 
and land tenure disputes cause issues of great social significance. This 
factor can be measured from the production figures: in 1928, a good 
crop year, the total value of cocoa exports from the Gold Coast was 
£11,229,512, whereas the entire export trade of the Colony only amoun- 
ted to £13,824,875. Even in the bad year of 1934, when world prices 
` were depressed, cocoa was still a good fifty per cent. of the total trade ;, 
in fact, it is seldom that this one product is responsible for less than 
half of Gold Coast exports. Obviously in years when cocoa prices are 
tumbling the Coast suffers unduly from its dependence upon a single 
main export. Since this colony is the most important producer in the 
world, she is particularly sensitive to changes in world prices—a fact 
which has caused severe distress in past years. In normal times the 
other main exports are, in their rough order of importance (which, 
of course, varies from year to year)—gold, diamonds, manganese ore, 
timber, kola nuts, palm kernels and palm oil. In addition, there are 
numerous other minerals and products of the land and forests which 
are exported in small quantities. The most remarkable feature, which 
is itself one sign of an unbalanced system, has been the wide fluctua- 
tions in the total trade of the Colony over the twenty years before 
~ the 1939 war. Whilst in most years there has been a favourable 
balance of trade (excluding exports of bullion and specie), fluctua- 
tions have been so wide as seriously to. affect not only public 
revenue but also the standard of life of the native, and the advantages 
of the.good years have very quickly been-swept away by the losses 
of the bad years. 

Development of the natural resources of the country has not reached 
a very advanced stage. Out of a total land area of some sixty million 
acres, not more than about five million. are cultivated, even when 
, this word is used in the limited African sense. A great deal of this 
land is the forest belt, but this too might be made to yield a far greater 
product of timber, especially in view of the prospective demand 
during the next few years. The failure of agriculture to expand and 
produce the yields it could well obtain from the soil—palm oil and 
kernels, nuts (for fats and oils), rice, coffee, fruits, copra, rubber, grain, 
cotton—is due largely to the fact that no attempt was made until 
recently to school and encourage the native as a farmer. His standard 
of life will never rise until his production of food can be increaseé, 
and to do this he needs the skilled aid of the white man as well as a 
certain amount of money spent upon the development of his lands. 
In fact, agricultural policy has been sadly neglected over a period of 
years, and it is now to be hoped that part of the Colonial Development 
Fund, which was increased a short while ago, will be laid aside to 
provide for the essential training of native agricultural officers and the 
fostering of up-to-date methods. 

Such a plan for farming would not only lead to an increase in local 
food production and provide an exportable surplus of the raw materials 
which the Gold Coast can offer; it could also, by the correct use 
of the land, arrest the destruction of the forests which in the end will 
cause disaster to the whole country. It might bring into active cultiva- 
tion new crops which have so far not been tried. Just as cocoa was 
imported and proved ideally suited to local conditions, so other crops 
might be tried to ascertain their suitability in the peculiar soil and 
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climatic conditions of this humid territory. Fruit growing and prepara- 
tion might be extended, for pineapples, bananas, citrus fruits of all 
kinds and a variety of products almost unknown outside the native 
village might, upon investigation, become articles of international 
trade. After all; there are millions of acres of land available, and 
although much of it is covered, with thick forests, some of it swampy ` 
or near-desert, there still remains a huge area from which at present 
- no worth-while quantity of crops is gleaned either for native consump- 
. tion or export. 

The forests themselves have suffered in past years and hundreds 
of square miles have been slaughtered to provide fuel for the mines, 
which are hungry for fuel-wood in a land with no coal of its own. 
In recent years the forest reserve policy has doné something to stop 
the slaughter and provide nearly four million acres which are reserves 
where felling is controlled by the Forestry Department and the founda- 

‘tions of a scientific silviculture have been laid. Until quite recently 
exploiters have been permitted to go into the forests and fell at will 
all the valuable timbers (such asthe mahoganies), damaging and leaving 
behind countless scores of other great trees which only a world shortage 
could bring into general use. Now the Government are insisting that 
as much as possible of the timber felled should be sawn and machined 
there in order to build up a sawmilling industry and provide a perman- 
- ent and progressive source of employment. It should be possible in - 
this way to establish a successful industry which can employ many 
hundreds of natives in the forests and mills ; 'it will encourage ancillary 
trades which will grow up around a cheap and efficient supply'of timber. . 
Although mining operations were among the earliest enterprises 
on the Coast, there is still an opportunity for expansion. The geo- 
logical surveys undertaken by the Government in the past could be 
extended and brought up to date so that all the available mineral 
wealth—and those who are capable of judging say it is considerable— 
` is mined to the best possible advantage. During the late war, bauxite 
—known to exist but not previously extracted—was exported in large 
quantities and further deposits have been located in the south and 
in Ashanti. Manganese ore is still produced and there are known deposits 
of numerous others such as chromite, barite, salt and bitumen. There 
should, however, be some revision of the concessions ordinances in 
regard to mining rights, for the native, from chief to worker, feels 
rather keenly that he has been deprived of a considerable amount of 

wealth by the operations of the mining companies, especially the gold- 
‘mining concerns. It would be of advantage in proving British good 
faith to ensure that, wherever British capital is invested, the chief as 
well as the native receive a square deal and be permitted to share in 
the profits that are made from exploiting the natural wealth of the black 
man’s country.. 

One thing is P TR is need of more capital in the Gold 
Coast. If the latent resources of this rich area are to be made available, 
to the inhabitànts and to the world, capital outlay is essential on a 
much larger scale. Such expenditure would better the standard of life of 
the native, increase his purchasing power, and bring to the Coast new 
processes and industries. One of the main. difficulties is the shortage 
of fuel, whether it be coal, water-power or oil. Something could be 
done to meet this need by the planting of quick-growing species of trees ; 

_ but as the area develops, more than this will be necessary. Already. there 
is a project to dam the Volta, Gold Coast’s largest river, and generate 
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hydro-electric power. Such power would not be transmissible over 
the whole of the Colony, but would at least provide a nucleus in the 
east and enable limited industrialisation to be carried through. Whether 
it is possible to sponsor other similar projects might be the subject 
of an official enquiry, although it would seem on the face of it that 
no river but the Volta is large enough in the dry season to give the 
requisite force of water. The power plants in the main towns are driven 
either upon fuel wood or imported coal, usually brought from the neigh- 
bouring colony of Nigeria where there are small deposits of rather 
poor, brownish coal. The provision of cheap power together with an 
extension of the railway system would mean a fundamental change 
in the ways of life and the economic possibilities of the Coast. These 
could bring with them very real advantages, but they might also pave 
the way for the many abuses of quick industrialisation, which it would 
be the duty of the Government to avoid. 

There are many light industries which could well be established, 
given the capital and sufficient foresight on the part of both the Govern- 
ment and industrialists. Sawmilling and general woodworking, 
including, perhaps, the manufacture of furniture, have already been 
cited. Secondly, there is an opportunity for light contracting and 
building work on modern lines. Very few of the natives live in any- 
thing but mud and wattle huts and it is said that they prefer it. Yet 
increases in the general standard of life will undoubtedly bring with 
them a demand for better housing conditions, involving drainage, 
fresh water, furniture and a whole host of other needs which are not 
as yet part of the native’s way of life. In addition, the native com- 
munity wants and supports hospitals and schools, and there is an 
apparently unlimited, if temporary, demand for these buildings at 
the moment. Particularly in the case of schools, the native has exhibited 
an active desire to become educated and cases are not infrequent 
where partly educated Africans have returned to their own. villages 
and started small schools, without either the knowledge or the help of 
the Government Education Authority. This is not desirable since the 
standard of such teaching renders it almost useless; but it does at 
least indicate an insatiable thirst for knowledge which must one day 
be satisfied. There will be a call for perhaps a thousand schools over the 
next few decades, and local industry will find it hard as at present 
organised to provide all the equipment and buildings which such a 
programme will involve. 

Numerous other possibilities spring to mind. Fruit canning and food 
preparation would meet a demand not only throughout the continent 
itself but in other parts of the world as well. Particularly in the heat 
of Africa, tinned food has for long been of vital importance to the whites 
and could well be of similar value to the natives when their diet has be- 
come more varied. It has already been suggested that aluminium should 
be made from the bauxite deposits, but such anindustry would obviously 
depend upon the provision of cheap and plentiful power, and it was 
for this purpose that the original scheme to dam the Volta was envis- 
aged. It is possible, too, that other metals could be refined locally 
if power was available, and it is not outside the bounds of possibility 
to create a small textile industry such as exists further south in the 
Belgian Congo, although this would only be practicable if local sup- 
plies of raw material could be obtained. 

All these opportunities have’ within them the seeds of danger to 
the black races of Africa, At present they are still primitive people, 
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anxious to become educated and to enjoy a much better standard of 
life and health. To transform them almost overnight into an industrial 
proletariat would create a host of serious social problems. One of the 
. ways in which these can be avoided is to see that from the start the 
native enjoys a major share of the fruits of this development, so that 
he feels he is benefiting from the new industries. As a workman the 
Gold Coast native'is quick to learn, but his quality tends to be low 
because few employers take the trouble to make him into an efficient 
worker. Despite his primitive way of life, he cannot fail to be influenced 
by world ideas of freedom; and unless his justifiable aspirations 
towards eventual emancipation are recognised, he will never work 
smoothly with the white man. Already the ideas of industrial organisa- 
tion through trade unions have obtained a grip, and, provided these 
tendencies are not repressed, thwarted or misdirected, they can 
contribute greatly to the correct development of the native in the new 
conditions. One of the obvious dangers in this sphere is that the simple 
African will fall an easy victim to the political racketeer. There are . 
certainly many difficulties to be solved before the backward native 
attains the stature of a world citizen; it is the privilege and duty 
of the white man to aid him, not to place obstacles in the way of 
his progress and emancipation. There are few territories remaining in 
the world where a wide range of raw’ materials still exist unexploited, 
and although the Gold Coast is a very small corner of Africa, it can 
well lead the Black Continent by being the first to apply modern 
methods:in the extraction and development .of its natural riches. 
Scrambles by gamblers, high profits earned by reckless pioneers— 
these are things of the past. Africa needs sound and enlightened 
economic leadership to bring material wealth and progress within her 
grasp., 
r ; RICHARD SELLIER. 
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HEINRICH HEINE, 


T is now nearly a hundred years since Matthew Arnold wrote his 
Jey on Heine* and, as far as I know, no essay of any importance 

has appeared on the same subject since. It is a true, if lamentable 
‘fact, that not only Heine, but German literature in general, is less 
known in England to-day than in' the time of Arnold, and the same is’ 
true perhaps of every European literature. To mention three names 
only—Goethe, Heine and Nietzsche, who represent an aspect of the 
German genius which has a great affinity with that of the Greeks—it 
must be confessed that they mean very little to the educated English. 
of to-day. Yet the Jasting value of Heine—whose appearance -Nietzsche 
characterised as a ‘‘ European event ’’—is very great and one which no 
believer in cultural values can afford to ignore. 

Heinrich Heine was born in 1797 (or 1799) in Diisseldorf on the 
watershed of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the qualities of 
which he was to some extent to'unite in-his own personality. Although 
his family were orthodox Jews—at least in their ritual practices—he 
was educated at a Catholic French Lycée, and there, oddly enough, 
imbibed the substance of the most up-to-date rationalism of the 
eighteenth century. After leaving school he made several attempts to 

| *In Essays in Criticism.’ 
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earn his living in the traditional way, but to the dismay of his parents 
showed no appetite either for banking or commerce, both of which he 
. tried without success. Nature had destined him to be a poet, not to 
make money, unusual as this was in a Jew. At last a rich uncle in 
Hamburg, Salomon Heine, came forward with the necessary funds for a 
university education and opened up the prospect of a career in some 
profession. ‘Jews at that time were debarred in Germany from pro- 
fessions, and it was plain from the outset that such a step would eventu- 
` ally involve conversion to the Christian faith. It was, therefore, a 
natural consequence that Heine, after threading his way with little 
success—and not a few duels—through various universities (Bonn, 
Göttingen, Berlin) should submit to the process of baptism, and it is 
only to be regretted that the act, forced upon him by the poverty of his 
family, should have increased the hostility of both Christians and Jews. 
Nor did it get him a job either. Every attempt to obtain a permanent 
' post—including, most signally, a professorship at Munich University 
under the liberal Ludwig I—ended in failure. The upshot was that in 
1830, enthusiastic at the news of the July Revolution and weary of the 
hostility of his compatriots, he took the plunge and decided to try his 
luck in Paris. Memories of Napoleon’s liberal régime in the Rhineland 
of his youth, the freedom and equality promised by the revolution, had 
already made him half a Frenchman in spirit. Now at last, while 
preserving his love for Germany (which in fact never flagged), he was 
to commit himself finally to a French career. 

In this brief review of his early life I have omitted what is perhaps 
the most important fact, and one which constituted the mainspring of 
his lyrical inspirations. During a short stay at Hamburg he fell in 
love with Amalia, the third daughter of his opulent uncle. Unfortun- 
ately his advances met with no response, and it seems doubtful whether 
she gave him the slightest encouragement. None the less the episode 
precipitated a matchless series of lyrics worthy of a Romeo dnd Juliet 
attachment, and was succeeded, moreover, by a sort of “ trailer ” in 
the transferred but equally fruitless affection of the poet for Amalia’s 
younger sister Therese. It would indeed be hard to find anyone in the 
world more unfortunate in his love affairs, and yet no one probably ever 
made so much out of so little. These two episodes do not, of course, 
exhaust his erotic experiences. There are names which appear from 
time to time in his poems which would no doubt deserve a closer study— 
suggestive of fleeting and fitful amours too numerous to mention. And 
behind all this poetic fagade as a lasting and quite inexpugnable 
emotional background was the conjugal life he led with a little Parisian 
grisette who knew no German and had no influence on his work. 

It was shortly after his arrival in Paris in 1830 that Heine picked up 
in a tea-shop the illiterate girl with whom he was to pass the rest of his 
life. The ménage was similar in many respects to that of Goethe and 
Christiane, Vulpius and ended in a similar sort of marriage. The union, 
it was true, was an odd one. Mathilde, as he called her, did not know 
much about her Henri. She does not seem to have been aware even 
that he was a Jew, or that he was a great poet, beyond the fact that he 
earned money by writing and that money was very necessary. She was 
pleasure-loving and extravagant, and among other eccentricities she 
showed affection for a parrot known as Cocotte, which deafened the 
household and embittered relationships. Yet in some curious way he 
and Mathilde were fond of each other and essential to each other’s 
way of life. Towards the end of his life, during the last eight months 
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when he lay on his Matratzen-Gruft, as he called it, tortured by disease, 
a new figure entered his life in the form of Camille Selden (la Mouche) 
who, as distinct from Mathilde, could understand and sympathise , 
with his work. Through months of agonising pain, during a slow death 
by paralysis, la Mouche helped. him to endure. He died in 1856, and 
was followed to the grave by some of the most distinguished men in Paris. ° 
One reason why Heine has never been appreciated in England is that, 
like our own Blake, he was unique. In’'Germany the attempt to place 
him has never been successful, and controversy still rages. He was a 
Jew converted to Christianity, a German who lived in France, a 
democrat with aristocratic ideas, a cosmopolitan of the eighteenth 
century who was also a nationalist of the nineteenth, a champion of 
human liberty but not of equality, in whose work Voltairean irony 
and sentiment å la Rousseau were almost equally mingled. His poetry, 
deriving almost entirely from one unsatisfactory experience, betrays no 
traceable influence beyond that of the Volkslied. To that indeed must 
be attributed the adolescent flavour of most German poetry, and yet 
it is on this background*that Heine built up his monumentum aere 
perennius with the infusion of his personal magic. 
With the exception of Racine, whose culture he could not fail to 
appreciate, Heine had little use for French poetry (perhaps owing ‘to 
the total absence of any Volkslied influence), and he hated the French 
alexandrin metre. On the other hand he wrote German prose in the 
style of a Frenchman, and-the result was not only the most readable 
prose that exists in German, but also the most intellectual. It has been 
said that with Herder the note of the irrational, the accent of the sub- 
conscious, the call of the blood, first entered German writing never to 
leave it since, with what disastrous consequences, we have seen lately 
among the Nazis.’ Is it too much to believe that if only Heine’s prose, 
with its flavour of Gallic wit and insouciance, could have been more 
cultivated in Germany, there might have been a better issue to the 
German cultural tragedy of the nineteenth century? Certain it is, as 
Nietzsche perceived, that no one could read his prose or even his poetry 


- without a sense of clarification in the mind and relief in the emotions. 


As a thinker Heine’s ideas were simple, grandiose and original, 
reminding one of Goethe and Montaigne before him, and of Nietzsche 
after. His guiding thread in judging culture-epochs in history is the 
division of mankind into two classes, the Héllenes and thé Nazarenes, 
a division already adumbrated by Goethe and clearly defined by 
Nietzsche in his categories of Yes-sayers and No-sayers. The Hellenes 
are roughly the ancient Greeks in their best days, when life and art ° 
„were not yet divided and life was still regarded as an end in itself. The - 
. glorious joie de vivre of Hellas was undermined by the Jewish Rabbis 
and Christian priests who invented the next world as a compensation 
for this (a tradition first established by the downtrodden Jews of the 
exile), who conceived of this world as a vale of tribulation, to be made 
even worse than it is in the -hope of a blessed hereafter. The pagan 
renaissance tried to restore thé old beauty (here we see in embryo the 
Nietzschean view of the Reformation), only to be undermined by the 
upsurge of the Nazarenes in the Protestant movement which can now 
be seen at its worst in England, America and Lutheran Prussia. Heine 
does not condemn outright the medieval view of life. He is sufficient 


ec: of a liberal historian to allow for arguments on both sides, and seems 


to have been affected-by the new “ comparative ” school of historians. 
Christianity, the heir of Judaism, was itself a reaction against the iron 
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yoke of Rome and exercised a beneficent influence in its day. In his 
Zur Geschichte der Religion and Philosophie he tells a‘charming stary 
about the learned prelates and theologians of the Council of Bale. In 
the course of a walk during the conference they came to a bush in 
which a bird was singing such a marvellous song as they had never 
_heard before. It was springtime. Ravished with delight the weather- 
bitten old theologians stood spellbound, bewitched by the transcendent 
beauty of the song, and forgot for a moment their hair-splitting dis- 
putations. Suddenly one of them, stricken in his Nazarene conscience, 
declared that the bird must be an emissary of the evil one. At this the 
bird stopped singing and flew away, crying aloud in a human voice 
that this was so. Typical of Heine, the story looks forward to a new 
Volkerfrithling, heralded by the French Revolution, which should 
bring back once again the gods in exile. ` 

Just as Heine uses the terms Hellenes and Nazarenes for his analysis 
of cultural epochs in general, so also in philosophy he divides people 
into materialists and spiritualists, the former corresponding to the 
Hellenes, the latter to the Nazarenes. The real source of contemporary 
German philosophy, according to Heine, was Spinoza the Spanish- 
Dutch Jew, whose pantheism is the fons et origo of German idealism. 
Spinoza can be interpreted in both a materialist and a spiritualist direc- 
tion, and Heine draws a direct line from him and Leibnitz down to 
Kant and Fichte. Like Nietzsche he firmly believes that the German 
philosophers are the real heirs to the Christian religion, and that this 
explains the semi-religious halo with which Germans surround their 
philosophy. He points out, too, how cheap ideas are in Germany 
(owing to the speed at which they are manufactured), and warns the 
world that the German penchant to take them seriously may one day 
be a danger. Almost with pride he dilates on the explosive nature of 
German philosophy, and points out how Robespierre stopped.short at 
abolishing the Supreme Being, leaving it to Kant to put the axe to the 
root of religion. And if Kant is the German Robespierre, Fichte—the 
prophet of German nationalism and earliest source of the Nazi philo- 
sophy—is the German Napoleon whose ideas will one day sweep the 
earth with the fury of the berserk. The passage is famous and reads 
like an inspired prophecy of the Nazis in their anti-Christian frenzy. 
That talisman (the Cross) is rotten and the day will come when it will 
break into miserable pieces. The old gods of history will rise again from 
the forgotten ruins and rub the dust of a thousand years from their 
eyes, and at last Thor will spring up with his gigantic hammer and 
smash to bits the Gothic cathedrals. At the sound of this the very 
eagles in the air will fall to the ground and the lions in the remotest 
deserts of Africa will bite their tails and creep into their royal dens. A 
drama will be performed in Germany in comparison with which the 
French Revolution will appear but a harmless idyll. 

Politically speaking, Heine was a cosmopolitan of the Germen 
eighteenth-century school, the great writers of which, Lessing, Herder 
and Goethe, he'never tired of praising. In this respect, like Nietzsche, 
he was a good European and looked forward to a concert of Europe in 
the best sense of that hackneyed phrase. At the same time he was : 
sufficiently affected by the spirit of the nineteenth century to have a 
distinct fai for the peculiar qualities of the various nations, and the 
remarks he throws out about them from time to time are both en- 
lightening and entertaining. In an account of the Polish putsch of 
1836 he describes amusingly the effect of the anarchic Polish refugees on 
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the sedate German towns through which they passed. A frequent 
object of his satire is the dog-like loyalty of the Germans to their petty 
kings and princelings, a loyalty given without question and which 
accepts kicks and halfpence with equal servility. In the book on 
Ludwig Bérne he makes Borne, who is represented as'a supreme 
Nazarene, tell the story how Kotzebue signed the treaty of Campo- 
Formio with Napoleon because the latter got so furious that he smashed 
the porcelain on the table in the conference room. Kotzebue was afraid 
lest this violent individual’ should come to Vienna and smash the 
Emperor’s porcelain, which was a valuable collection. In telling the 
story Borne himself, a revolutionary by profession, was lamenting the 
fact that his father had left him considerable money, and in consequence 
he was himself now surrounded by valuable porcelain to an extent that 
was blunting his revolutionary tendencies! This, says Heine in effect, 
is what revolution comes to in Germany, a nation whose political 
ineptitude'is only equalled by its philosophical fervour. 

Although on the whole Heine’s visit to England in 1824 was not a 
success—he remained three months and saw only London and Ramsgate 
—some of his remarks reveal insight: Of all the civilised countries the 
England of that date, with its cheerless Sunday, its sodden gin-shops 
and its puritanical atmosphere, seemed to him the Nazarene nation 
par excellence, and he expressed his horror, as a true poet, of the 
machine-ridden, money-making types of people he encountered in 
London. On the other hand he could appreciate the political liberty and 
freedom of the Press enjoyed by the English, and gives an excellent 
account of the Parliamentary debates he attended. A nation of 
machines, not of ideas, he thinks the English incapable of talking sen- 
sibly about religion or philosophy ; but on the other hand, as compared 
with Germans, they talk sense in practical matters. What he never for- 
gave England was her treatment of Napoleon, to whom as a Jew of the. 
Rhineland he owed a special debt of gratitude. America he regards as 
a more democratic England in the sense that it was free of any blood- 
sucking landed aristocracy, but suffering even more from the narrow- 
ness of its public opinion, which to him seemed almost terrifying. In 
the end the two nations which really matter are France and Germany, 
the two nations of the “ spirit ” which are to be one day the nucleus 
of a better Europe. 

Heine’s system of morality, in so far as it is a system, is definitely 
pagan and stands in the direct line of moral psychologists stretching 
from Montaigne down through the French moralists to, Goethe and 
‘Nietzsche. Characteristic is his attitude towards such Jewish and 
Christian virtues as repentance and forgiveness. His famous death-bed 


‘ sally to an unfortunate friend who besought him to repent is well 


known. Dieu me pardonnera, c'est son métier.. Nor is it really belied 
by his unconvincing and belated conversion back to Judaism shortly 
before. Here again he was a Hellene in the sense Goethe and Nietzsche 
understood the word. The following extract from one of his letters will 
illustrate this point better than any description: “ My nature is the 
most peaceful in the world. All I ask for is a simple cottage, a decent 
bed, good food, some flowers in front of my window, and a few trees 
beside my door. Then, if God wanted to make me completely happy, 
He would let me enjoy the spectacle of six or seven of my. enemies 
dangling from those trees. I would forgive them all the wrongs they 
had done me—forgive them from the bottom of my heart, for we must 
‘forgive our enemies. But not until they are hanged! ” 
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The fundamental root of this attitude lies in Heine’s strong sense of 
individual personality—a feeling which rises above such passive 
emotions as remorse or regret which seem to Heine to reduce individual 
vitality. Like Montaigne and Nietzsche, he was prepared to stand by 
his own acts—even the petty ones, and they were not few—rather then 
indulge in the enfeebling passion of regret. It is indeed this intense 
feeling of individual worth which provides the key to the apparent 
dualism in his nature, the combination of opposite qualities which so 
astonished the contemporary world. Fundamentally he was an indivi- 
dual of an aristocratic aloofness who believed in liberty but not in 
equality, and was in fact poles removed from anly idea of levelling out 
the social classes. He says clearly enough in Ludwig Borne: “No 
doubt Borne means it, metaphorically, when he says that if a king were 
to shake his hand he would put it in the fire afterwards to cleanse it : 
but I mean it not in the least metaphorically but quite literally when I 
say if the people shook mine I should want to wash it.” He was a 
liberal in that he urged men to throw off the shackles of despotism in 
both thought and deed, but he urged it for individuais, not for humanity 
at large. This is why he did not like the German social revolutionaries 
he met in Paris, nor they him. He smelt the Nazarenes in their doc- 
trines and they in him the unprincipled aristocrat. Quite rightly,. too, 
in so far as a pagan does not believe in ideals but only in human 
personality. The following passage from Zur Geschichte der Religion 
and Philosophie will tell us what his ideals were: “ We are not fighting 
for the human rights of the people but for the divine right of human 
beings. In this.and in many other respects we differ from the revolu- 
tionaries. We do not want sansculottes, nor frugal burghers, nor venal 
presidents. We are founding a democracy of equally magnificent, 
equally holy, equally blessed gods. Ye ask for simple dress, ascetic 
morals, and unspiced banquets: we on the other hand want nectar 
and ambrosia, purple cloaks, delicious perfumes, voluptuousness, and 
luxury, nymphs who laugh and dance, music, etc.” Cesare Borgia and 
Pope Julius II of the epoch of the Renaissance would have been 
Heine’s ideal of the future humanity, just as a generation later they 
were that of Nietzsche. 

Heine was not an easy person to live with at the best of times, and 
the constant irritation of his ever growing disease often made his 
temper unbearable. The three things in his life which he openly 
regretted—his conversion to Christianity, his attack on Borne, and his 
acceptance of a pension from the French Government—throw a light 
on his character which may call for some explanation. Each is easily 
explicable on the background of his life, but there is no doubt that they 
seem to imply a duplicity of character unworthy of a great writer. 
` The fact was that in the first case he had no religious feeling in the 
ordinary sense, and by his own Hellenic profession did not need to 
have any. On the other hand he had to earn a living in return for his 
uncle’s generosity and this was the only way to do it. His attack on 
Borne, violent though it was (while also very amusing), arose out of 
Borne’s attack on him, and the ensuing irritation was understandable 
on the part of a “ Hellene ” who had been accused of disloyalty to the 
despised Nazarenes. Yet undoubtedly, like Voltaire, he went too Zar 
in turning the matter into a personal insult, as he freely acknowledged 
in later life. The pension from the French Government came just at 
the time when the Austrian Bundesrat in its sublime stupidity had put a 
ban on the sale of his writings in Germany, not only those he had 
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written, but also those he should write in the future. He had an 
expensive wife to keep, and living in Paris was not so easy. The slur 
on him for accepting a pension from the French Government derives, 
of course, from modern nationalistic prejudice. The assumption was 
that he-had been “ bought,” whereas in point of fact pensions of this 
kind were granted without condition to writers of merit who had 
served France. In point of fact he loved his two countries almost 
equally, if anything Germany slightly more than France. , 

Matthew Arnold was right when he acknowledged Heine’s services 
in freeing the human spirit from the bondage of the philistines—a term 
he borrowed from Heine. He was still more right when he accused him 
of not being respectable, a reproach which sounds odd to us now. In 
very truth the rôle of literary and religious Bolshevik was that which 
Heine played, and he played it with a supreme lack of respectability. 
But what Arnold meant as a criticism we can take as a compliment. 
His essay is not one of his best efforts and it really tells us very little 
about Heine. The time has come for a new valuation, one in which 
“lack of respectability ” in the sense of “ freedom from prejudice ” 
may find a place. Heine had little use for the governments of his day— 
beyond their potential but unlikely functions as donors of.pensions— 
and little use for the ideologists who would, with a new government, 
build up the ideal state. His descriptions of what communism would 
mean to the artist in Lutetza is one of the earliest prophecies and is very 
apt, despite the fact that he for a while collaborated with Karl Marx. 
What he had use for and what was the real object of his struggle was 
the free human spirit, and for that he really rendered a very great 
service. No one can read him and remain “ totalitarian ” for very long. 
We may not agree with his trenchant division into Nazarenes and 
Hellenes, but few of us to-day would not wish to assert the human 
individual where possible. The Nazarene fog of Heine’s day has largely 
gone, but another has come in its place of a more political kind and of 
that we may beware. 

F. McEACHRAN. 


\ 


THE FOOD PROBLEM IN INDIA. 


T appears perplexing that in the sub-continent of India, a large , 
J cqccntearat country, with lands physically and climatically suitable 
for development and produce, more has not been done to make this 
dominion self-sufficient in regard to its own food, and to increase those 
crops which add largely to its wealth. In spite of its ancient history and 
civilisation, of many generations of orderly government, with a soil 
‘eminently suited to produce all the requirements of its peoples, it is a 
paradox that this ancient land should have to rely on large imports of 
rice from Burma every year to cover her day-to-day needs. Famine is 
an all too frequent scourge in a country blessed with numerous large 
rivers and the annual downpour of two monsoons. Seventy million 
acres of land are utilised every year for the cultivation of rice alone. 
But the yield of these vast expanses is about 23,000,000 tons, or only 
750 pounds per acre. In China and Japan it is almost 3,000, pounds, 
whilst Australia, usually classed as a granary for wheat, recently put 
40,000 acres under rice and reaped nearly 75,000 tons of grain. This is 
an arresting result, the reward of enterprise and scientific farming, and 
in a country that does not specialise in rice. However, the poor 
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physique of the ploughman and his animals in India is a vivid reminder 
that freedom from want has not yet arrived. The barren and deforested 
expanses, the scrub and sparse jungle, devoid of any semblance to any 
ordinary countryside, which meets the eye by road, rail and air in 
nearly every provincę and Indian state, are a depressing but forceful 
pointer to a lack of initiative and apparent neglect. Much of this land 
is owned by big landowners and rulers of states, large and small, by 
right of inheritance or settlement. Some of them have little interest in 
their holdings, just waiting for the price to rise before they make a deal, 
renting them meanwhile to the poor farmer or small industrialist. 
There are other reasons for this inertia. It is not proposed to discuss 
them. The remedies put forward by recent commissions of enquiry, 
and the findings of a few authoritative research workers and en- 
gineers, are of more interest and importance and deserve general con- 
sideration. 

It may be taken as an axiom that to achieve results in making India 
self-sufficient in food, and to increase her agricultural products for 
export in quality and size, her first problem is to overcome droughts 
and floods, and thus achieve freedom from want and famine. It is not 
generally known that she produces some of the finest strains of rice’ 
and tea in the world. Over 80 per cent. of the agricultural lands are 
monsoon fed. Here is a large field for preserving water in canals, in the 
regions of heavy rainfall. There are two monsoons, each of four 
months’ duration, and several districts receive over 100 inches of rain, 
sufficient to irrigate the whole country. Intensive irrigation in all the 
provinces and states, with dams scientifically placed, and the provision 
of reservoirs and tanks to revive the countryside are the first con- 
sideration.. Harnessing of the flood waters and storage for the dry 
season are essential. No rivalry and argument between neighbouring 
provinces and states over control, distribution and use of these waters 
in the territory they will feed, or through which they flow, should hold 
up this beneficent work. A depressing sight in the hot weather is to 
see a line of humble village women and children, trudging distances to a 
well or tank to fill their household utensils with the precious liquid. 
On the other hand, water wastage ‘is all too prevalent in towns and 
places which have an abundant monsoon. Half the countryside 
receives over’ 50 inches of rain in the year, and several areas double 
this figure. Most'of the hill stations, set in delightful scenery and 
blessed with a temperate climate all the year, get over 100 inches. 
Yet these fine health resorts, with most of the amenities and pastimes 
of a continental retreat, are occasionally short of water. The rain pours 
down the valleys and is lost. The village folk who supply the hotels and 
visitors with many of the necessaries of life, but subsist in hovels in the 
valleys, are usually of the aboriginal and hill tribe class. Little is done 
for their welfare. No tanks and wells have been provided to hold the 
water, nor instruction or assistance given to improve their crops, their, 
herds and their way of life. Any such help would immediately augment 
the quality and quantity of the food they provide in a small way to the 
hotels and their well-to-do visitors, and would transform their lowly 
status, their habits and their well-being. i 

The question of water wastage, often followed by a shortage, has yet 
to be tackled in earnest. More wells need to be dug to the required 
depth, leaving no fears for the hot weather. Tube wells should be sunk, 
enabling-the water to be conserved and used. Electricity will dispel the 
gloom and provide the power to work the installations and the machines, 
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and light up homes and roadways. Tanks and canals will be in use 
throughout the year, and not run dry some time before the rains. A 
resolute and scientific policy is called for, backed by sound finance and 
planning, arid with the co-operation of sister provinces and states who 
can share the cost and reap the benefits. These works will-materially 
affect every village and township. They will be free from the fear of 
drought and flood. Good crops, wheat, rice, cotton, sugarcane, ground- 
nut, with other grains and oil seeds, could be sown in rotation without 
exhausting the land, Such development will cover the heavy initial 
expenditure in less than a generation. Cart tracks will give way to good 
roads well lit, road and rail transport will follow and be worked at a 
profit. No large irrigation scheme well planned and well run can be a 
loss. All the works in operation to-day are paying dividends to the 
people and the lands they serve. : i 
The next and equally important consideration is scientific farming. 
Greater care and use of the forest lands is needed, not as game or timber 
preserves, but as a source of the fuel the villager must have, and of the 
fodder his cattle require but never obtain sufficiently. Deforestation of 
the hillside from erosion by nature and flood, often the result of uncon- 
trolled grazing of livestock, especially goats, is the next problem. Such 
depredations and barrenness are visible in several hilly parts of the 
provinces, and noticeable where goats are used as pack animals over 
mountain passes on the caravan routes of Northern India into Afghan- 
istan, Tibet and Nepal. Half a million goats are kept for this purpose, 
and leave the countryside barren, easy victim to erosion by flood. 
The top soil is washed down and boulders remain. This tragedy of one 
or two seasons takes over a decade to repair, and that at great cost. 
_ The poor condition of Indian cattle, never well fed, resembles the’ 
barren scrub and jungle; and the lean villager who tends them. Good 
terracing of the soil stops erosion and helps to revive its fertility. Dry 
farming of such areas with a rotation of crops, mainly cereals, before 
and after the monsoon is profitable, for the agriculturist is not depen- 
dent on the rains, and can keep his land in good heart and face the 
future. Areas around lakes, canals, and watercourses, usually left bare 
as the water level drops, are very suitable for such operations and have 
been planted more fully and proved a success, in this year of want and 
‘shortage, beyond the expectations of the farmer and his mentors. 
Several hundred such acres in Mysore have been used for food crops and 
fodder, and have given excellent returns. 

Turning now from the land to the man who lives and works on it, his 
deficiencies and requirements, are the biggest problem of all. He awaits 
the helping hand. There the agricultural departments of the provinces 
and their colleges can’ play a great part. Their research workers should 
be transferred to the fields and village classes be formed. A larger staff 
will be necessary, trained in the work of imparting instruction and 
prepared to give demonstrations in the fields. All branches of modern 

‘agriculture may be explained to the farmers at their work. This is a ‘ 
field of study and work that could be made attractive to thousands of 
lads after finishing school, instead of thronging the arts and science 
colleges in the cities which afford them very small openings for a career. 
The advantages of deeper ploughing with modern implements, and the 
correct selection of good seed, are the first principles the agriculturist 
-must adopt. The transplanting of seedlings from the seed beds in the 
fields to the land around, instead of broadcasting the seed, will give him: 
vigorous and abundant crops of rice, wheat, maize and millet, as we 
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find in America and the Far East. To help him in this he will need 
assistance in procuring cheaply manure and fertilisers, both scarce in 
the land. Sulphate of ammonia and superphosphates have given 
bumper returns in recent years at- very low cost, and their use should 
be largely extended. The preparation of compost from town and 
village waste and vegetable refuse can also be undertaken more widely. 
The proper application of fertilisers and compost caused a revolution 
in the output of wheat in America two decades ago, and in China and 
Japan the use of waste products turned into manure has given very 
high yields of rice and millet. All these factors have to be explained | 
and shared out at a very low charge to the Indian farmer, and tried 
out in his presence. The farmer is by. tradition conservative and 
sceptical of modern appliances and teaching. The Indian agriculturist 
will want help in obtaining on cheap loan modern implements that 
` have done so much in other continents, and shown how to work them. 
Spare parts and lubricants and intelligent drivers should be available 
to prevent a breakdown—the death knell to any innovation on a farm. 
Tractors, multi-disc ploughs, seed drills, fertiliser distributors, har- 
vesters and spraying machines have to be introduced and loaned out 
at a low rate. As the graph of results from these implements and 
methods rises, he will want a lead and guidance-in the principles of 
co-operative farming to get. his produce to the market, in the use of 
co-operative transport to carry it, and a co-operative bank and market- 
ing board in every town to finance and free him of the moneylender 
and the middleman. All these modern methods of farming, so largely 
and successfully tried out in Russia and America a decade before this 
war, have to be introduced in every province and state in order to ban- 
ish forever the fear of want and starvation. 

To sum.up. In the.words of an eminent Indian leader, only “ 20 per 
cent. of the population in normal times partakes of a balanced diet. 
40 per cent. are fed, but not properly nourished, and about 40 per 
cent. are on the border of starvation.” To remove the existing inertia 
the first duty is to overcome droughts and floods. Irrigation and the 
storage of water is the answer. Food and power will flourish in place of 
the scrub, dirt and darkness. Afforestation to check erosion, and dry 
farming will keep the farmer and his livestock in good heart. Well-fed 
cows and sheep and a rotation of crops will make all the difference to 
his diet and pocket. Higher yields, good roads and transport will 
stimulate surveys of the land for minerals and ores, and these finds will 
_ encourage the building up of heavy industries and other trades, includ- 
ing the village and cottage industries. Compulsory general education 
with the removal of illiteracy will broaden his outlook and give him a 
stake in the land with security of tenure. Good housing, health services 
and the care of the young will follow and build them up. The farmer is 
the backbone of the country, more so in times of stress and conflict. 
He is forgotten in the halcyon days of peace, and passed over in the 
race for industrial development. The great majority of the 2,000,000 
volunteers in the armed services of India came from the rural areas, as 
the villages provide go per cent. of the’ population. These men have 
seen a higher standard of living in the services and in foreign lands. 
They have seen and worked many mechanical contrivances in their 
period of service. They have seen the results of the factors and 
methods of scientific farming in other countries, and will not be easily 
reconciled to the old order. Two wars in a generation have worked a 
transformation. Perhaps in a few decades of trial and effort, struggle 
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and sacrifice, after many years of neglect and complacency, a few 
Tennessee Valley projects will be undertaken, may be on a smaller 


scale, to work a complete transformation in what was a barren or at .` 


times a flooded countryside. 
E. J. Kar, 
_ Bombay. 


ART AND SOCIETY. 


“ y IFE is short, art is long, but history is longest, for it is art added 
- to scholarship.” This statement, by Dr. Trevelyan in Clio—a 
Muse, may well be a fitting introduction to a study of the 

- influence exerted by society on art and, conversely, by art on society. 
It is through the history of art that our knowledge of the past is 
enlarged by literally making it visible to us. This direct appeal cannot 
be matched by a literary or a purely documentary approach. Art 
belongs to two worlds. It expresses “ archetypal images ” in the sense 
in which Jung uses this term in his Contributions to Analytical Psycho- 
logy ; these images are timeless and universally human. But art also 


` represents the spirit of the period, forming its background and fre- 


quently anticipating hidden longings and tendencies, which find their 
full realisation in the future. The art historian, therefore, should possess 
both an intuition of and an insight into artistic values and a knowledge 
of sociology and history. The term “ art critic,” hitherto so popular in 
this country, has to be enlarged to embrace history, since without an 
appreciation of the past, criticism frequently gives an individualistic, 
destructive or one-sided approach, whilst history demands understand- 
ing of the continuity and changes of evolution and derives its' valuations 
from the periods considered. The student of art history will therefore 
not only gain tolerance of a variety of standards, but may also under- 
stand how a “ renaissance ” is possible, how, in fact, a certain synthesis 
of content and form in the past seems to live a continued’ life of its own 
and is re-born, as it were, after a considerable lapse of time. These 
occurrences constitute the only basis for objective standards of valua- 
tion in art. Instead'of being compelled to admit that one feels personally 
attracted to a particular work, one can show conclusively how and why 
some artistic creations, belonging to remote historical periods, represent 
formal patterns or express a subject-matter which may prove a kindling 
force to future generations of artists. 

The frequent Ancient Egyptian motive of the great mother goddess 
Isis holding on her knees her son Horus affords an example of this “ re- 
birth.” It found its way into Capuan representations of the local 
mother goddess and was revived in the late eighth or early ninth 
century A.D. in the Madonna of the Book of Kells, which set a type for 
the medieval period. The inspiration which the Renaissance, especially 
in Italy, obtained from classical models is well known, but it should not 
be forgotten that a modern artist like Picasso has also passed through a 
phase in which types derived from Antiquity stimulated his phantasy. 
The fact of the rediscovery of works of the past signifies that their 
meaning transcends one particular period or occasion, and possesses 
a vitality which passes beyond time. 

Great emphasis is now laid on the view that “ making,” creative 
activity in the classroom or the workshop, brings s tisfaction to the 
individual and possesses educational value. But it should not be 
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overlooked that a full grasp of technique and a certain joy of self- 
expression, valuable ās they are to the student, do not necessarily 
help in the appreciation of art. The appreciation of a work of art is 
closely related to history. It requires a twofold approach. The spectator 
should be open to the visual impression and in fact act like a mirror 
which reflects the artist’s vision. But this visual impression should lead 
to some understanding of the work’s meaning and may in fact be a 
direct motive power for action. When a member of a primitive 
tribe adores a fetish or a totem pole, he sacrifices to it, dances before it 
and propitiates its hidden forces by prayers and promises. In so doing 
hé acts not only according to meaningless superstitions, but he realises 
the fact that magic appeals in a visual form express a life and influence 

„of their own. This is clear in the Oceanic legends of Marawa, for 
example, who gave life to wooden images. The ancestral images of 
Easter Island, or the human skulls transformed into ceremonial masks 
in the New Hebrides, are powerful representations of the haunting fears 
and nightmares of primitive man. 

It was a development from primitive antecedents when the Old 
Testament forbade the “ making of images ” and when the Early 
Fathers wished to destroy pagan idols. Only when their magic appeal 
had weakened could art be again allowed to enhance the appeal of the 
prevalent religious faith. The artistic representations of the Virgin 
Mary or of God the Father have exerted a powerful influence on the 
psychological make-up of the Christian peoples during the Middle Ages, 
and have retained a certain amount’ of power in our period. A touching 
expression of the faith in the power of a work of art is found in the well- 
known medieval legend of the guilty nun who eloped fromher convent,and 
whose place was taken by the statue of the Madonna during her absence. 
In our own period the magical element in artistic creation recedes into 
the background. But the vision of the contemporary dramatist and 

_ poet, Peter Yates, in his play The Assassin grasps the intensity and the 
life-inspiring quality which may lie hidden in a work of sculpture, when 
the statue of the murdered Lincoln comes to life and morally defeats the 
murderer. This version of the legendary story of Don Juan, first immor- 
talised by Mozart, forms a powerful reminder of the impact of art on life. 
In modern times the attitude is a more rational one, although images 
have retained their significance ; the religious is often superseded by ` 
the political sphere. Thus when in 1793 David painted for the Conven- 
tion the portrait of Marat, the “ Friend of the People,” murdered in his 
bath by Charlotte Corday, this memento was understood by the artist 
and his political friends as a means of perpetuating the “ martyr’s ” 
faith in the people and their revolution. A similar impulse was expressed 
by Delacroix, when he painted in 1830 the rousing picture of “ Liberty 
leading the People on the r4th July ” of that year, Liberty, a young 
woman, symbolising the spirit of revolutionary France. These examples 
should demonstrate that not only in the past, but also in modern times, 
art acts as a force in the life of the community : it is not confined to the 
sphere of the esthetic but can form a vital link and a stimulus in the 
varied fields of the cultural pattern of society. It is, for example, ` 
characteristic—to corroborate the evidence in a negative form—that a 
gifted German painter, Rethel, who despaired of the revolution of 
1848, showed in a number of moving woodcuts how death appears 
triumphant and victorious over the downtrodden and dying people. 
This attitude of despair, which led him to insanity, foreshadows the 
political life of the German nation which ultimately led to the rise and 
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fall of National Socialism. Rethel’s woodcuts, popular in most German 
homes, may well have exerted an influence on the minds of people who 
were consciously and unconsciously observing them, and impressed 
on them that revolution means defeat.: 

The movement into immediate and direct action, as with the David 
and Delacroix examples, is only one instance of the’ way in which 
artistic creations influence emotional and psychological activities. In 
both cases the social implications are clearly apparent, but the impact 
of works of art is equally strong when these are suggested rather than 
overt and the works.seem to exist for art’s sake. In a more subtle way 
social implications are implied in the court art of the Japanese and the 
cool detached attitude of the French Impressionists. The artist’s social 


background, however, which influences him both consciously and un-. 


consciously, should not be confused with the. effects of an imposed 
propaganda, which by its very nature stifles inspiration and, by making 
_ spontaneous creation impossible, defeats its own ends. The subtle 
although powerful influence of social forces on the artist’s psyche may 
be described in the words of the Bible (I ‘Kings, I9) referring to God’s 


apparition to Elijah as a “ still, small voice,” by contrast to the propa- ` 


ganda which fails to stimulate art and is akin to the “ strong wind, the 


earthquake and the fire,” which do not express the divine power. To. 
sum up: The study of the history of art gives us a background for our 


present efforts in the field of art. It shows how art expresses and 
influences society and can thus suggest how to educate the public to 
understand and to stimulate the art of a living democracy. It creates 
standards of valuation and broadens understanding. It demon- 
strates not only what art owes to society, but equally what society 
derives from art. : 

Haw ROSENAU. 


SCIENCE IN THE POLAR REGIONS. 


S if in commemoration of the centenary of Sir John Franklin’s 
AÅ eath on active service in the Arctic, exploration in the Polar 
regions is.now attracting the close attentions of a number of 
nations. We who have shivered in ‘arctic Britain will follow, with 
a little experience of low temperatures to add to-our appreciation, 
the fortunes of scientists from Britain, the United States, Russia, 
Norway, Australia, and even the Argentine, Chile and South Africa. 


Contrasts between old and new motives and methods could hardly ' 


be greater. The end of the Napoleonic Wars brought up again the 
search for the North-West Passage, a passage which, if it existed, 


was recognised as having no economic value. Ross and Parry, Buchan - 


and Franklin all made expeditions to the frozen wastes. Franklin, 
in 1845, out for exploration for its own sake, took the Erebus and 
the Terror to cross'the Arctic Circle, ships never to bė seen again. 
And then, after Ross in 1848 failed to find them, relief expeditions 
followed to occupy fully the minds of Englishmen for ten years until 
Franklin’s death in June 1847 was proved. 

In contrast the polar expeditions of 1947 go further than mere 
geographical knowledge, further than Admiral Byrd’s recently 
announced success in flying over the South Pole, seeing fifty new moun- 
tains, photographing 75,000 square miles of territory never before 
seen by man, and dropping bundles of flags of each of the United 
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Nations. Not only will sciences other than geography benefit, with 
meteorology and our knowledge of the weather and of magnetic 
disturbances added to, but there are economic and political aspects 
with improved supplies of whale-oil and now whale-meat looked to, 
apart from those two new prizes, coal and uranium, hinted at in 
recent expeditions. Pure science in the Polar wastes, as in all history 
of science, seems destined to be followed by applied science. And 
there is a lebensraum aspect behind it all, a little power politics in 
both Polar regions. In the North is to be seen a strategic battle for 
Polar air routes, for. the shorter routes between great continents as 
a Russian base in Spitzbergen would counter an American one in 
Greenland. But far more in prominence is the greater drive towards 
the Antarctic. A century after Franklin the keenest interest has swung 
to the opposite pole. 

Such activities following a great war are nothing new. As if to try 
and increase material wealth after wasting so much, the northern 
nations after the 1914-19 struggle turned to the arctic regions as a 
natural consequence of the fact that Spitzbergen could furnish Norway 
with much coal, that gold and silver and copper mining expanded ever 
northward in Canada, and that Greenland provided almost all natural 
supplies of cryolite, the essential mineral for all aluminium production. 
Before artificial cryolite was prepared for the electrolytic bath of 
aluminium furnaces, Denmark found the cryolite mines almost suffi- 
ciently profitable to cover administrative costs for Greenland. In 
Alaska the push northwards was seen in mineral developments, with 
such prizes as tin ores offered in the West Seward peninsula. (With 
tin at £300 a ton it is a mistaken idea to call someone’s old car a 
“Tin Lizzie.”) In Canada the world’s richest source of pitchblende 
is mined at Great Bear Lake, where radium extraction has passed the 
hundred gram mark with the unexpected large uranium yields and 
with other mineral by-products. Uranium can hardly be termed a 
by-product nowadays. 

In contrast to the old idea of polar exploration as an end to itself, 
as‘an activity comparable to the Everest expeditions, a feature of 
expeditions in this century is this drive towards an ever-increasing 
utilisation of natural resources. In the Antarctic in particular since 
1939 there has been a rush by many nations to reiterate claims, to 
develop economic and strategic territories, with British and French 
claims long established—especially British, with whaling licences and 
postage-stamps issued from our Falkland Island dependencies. Ant- 
arctic whaling is naturally to the forefront with a world shortage of 
edible oils, particularly now that whale-meat has been duly sampled, 
pronounced good and not at all “‘ fishy ” (as expected of a mammal). 
During the decade up to the war a quarter of a million whales repre- 
sented the catch, with 281 fast whale-catchers and 34 modern steel 
factory ships, enabling the staying at sea for.considerable periods. 
Such enhanced ‘facilities brought a problem in that the British govern- 
ment could no longer exert control through the one-time essential 
shore stations in the Falklands, especially when Japan maintained 
an indifference to the results of over-whaling. Agreement has been 
teached—as agreement and co-operation must sooner or later be reached 
regarding other exploitations which are replacing mere expeditions. 
In these days of make-do there is a lesser prize than whale-oil in 

‘seal-oil. The last century saw Alexander I, Tsar of Russia, bring 
attention to this subject in sending out two naval vessels under Von 
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Bellingshausen, an expedition reaching the South Shetlands only to find 
British and New England seal-fishers already there, fishers who had 
reported no discoveries lest their trade monopoly should suffer. One 
‘London firm of shipowners with a flourishing trade in seal-oil sponsored 
expeditions at one time. 

But what of coal, uranium and. other minerals? With five million 
square miles of continent to be gone through, the optimists, bearing 
in mind new methods of detection and the possibilities of much improved 
mining technique, ignore the poor quality of coal already found and 
hope for better. The vast Antarctic ice cap up to 200 feet in thickness 
in most areas but much more in others, an ice cap in which no break 
could be detected by Admiral Byrd’s new survey, does not deter 
enthusiasts. We have dug coal out of arctic Britain, they argue, 
and how for coal in the Arctic regions! If new mining methods are 
developed, they point out, then production of coal and mineral wealth 
from polar regions will be no more surprising than other exceptional 
things met with in these regions, an example being the discovery 
by Ross and Crozier of active Mount Erebus towering 13,000 feet , 
above McMurdo Sound and belching forth smoke and flames, with the 
. Arctic sky reflecting the dull glare of molten lava.: Vast coal deposits 
are’ reported as extending 1,400 miles from the ranges of Victoria 
- Land to the sandstone “ minataks”’ or bare peaks of King George 
Land. Old rocks, like the Permo-Carboniferous, ‘bear coal, strata in 
the Australian sector extending to within 300 miles of the South Pole. 
Coal has popped up at intervals in polar work, Shackleton discovering 
the first Antarctic samples of fossilised wood and coal near the Beard- 
more Glacier, while Byrd’s men also found seams near the head of 
the unexplored Thorne Glacier. In the northern polar region activities 
of the Soviet Union are most in evidence, with fuel bases developed 
- along the northern Sea Route and with her northern fleet sailing on 
Arctic coal. The Pechora river basin beyond the Circle holds coal 
and oil deposits, a railway crossing the Eastern Archangel area being 
under construction when,war broke out. 

Against all this competition and keen rivalry in applied science, 
shown when German planes dropped swastikas to stake their claim 
and now extended with United States ships staging almost a naval 
manceuvre with thirteen ships, and with Australia sending an expedi- 
tion to survey 2} million square miles of her polar dependency, is 
set the work of the pure scientists, “‘ explorers ” with the Franklin 
tradition of knowledge for its own sake. Ever since the British Admi- 
ralty sent Captain Nares in the Challenger to the Antarctic to rouse 
interest with marine researches in the first steam-driven vessel to 
cross the Circle, great co-operative efforts for the furthering of various 
branches of pure science have gone on. Half a century ago an Inter- 
national Geographical Congress in London made a first bid; 1932-3 
saw a Second International Polar Year with forty-four countries co- 
operating in setting up northern and southern stations for simultaneous 
magnetic and meteorological observations. The polar regions provide 
a hunting-ground for the glaciologist and his interpretations of pre- 
historic times ; for the student of magnetic storms and the meteoro- 
logist who seeks to fill in gaps in such jig-saw puzzles as weather 
science ; and for the biologist, zoologist and botanist. A network of 
stations in: the Arctic has provided such important contributions to 
` weather forecasting that a ‘similar network in the Antarctic is now 
required. Here is an opportunity for a United Nations effort, begun 
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by Admiral Byrd’s dropping of flags, for co-operation to prevent 
overlapping of scientific research, for a better understanding engen- 
dered by pure science for its own sake.in order to counteract the 
jealousies and rivalries roused by polar air routes, by problematic 
uranium and coal supplies. If the polar regions add to other centres 
of power politics and give a fuller meaning to “ global” strategy, then 
that longed-for peace and goodwill among nations will seem more distant 
than ever. 
MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 


HEDGEHOGS. 


IKE many of our wild animals the hedgehog is not so widely 

known as it ought to be. Shy and retiring by nature, it is never- 

theless a likable creature, full of interesting ways and the 
subject of all sorts of curious beliefs and superstitions, most of which it 
has never justified. You will come across hedgehogs all over Britain 
except in the extreme north and on high land, but as is often the case 
with timid wild creatures, the fact that they are not often seen about 
their business often leads people to believe that they do not exist in 
many areas. Most people.have an idea of what one looks like; “ the 
British porcupine ” is quite a fair description, although the hedgehog 
is really quite a small animal, seldom more than ten inches in length. 
It has short legs and hardly any neck at all, giving the appearance of 
crouching, hunched, close.to the ground. The whole of its upper body 
and head are covered with the spines that distinguish it from any other 
animal. These are about $ in. long and are set in tight groups sur- 
rounded with fur. The general colour is rather greyish-brown, although ` 
there are often black marks on the spines as well.- The long, pointed 
face and the soft underparts are covered with hair only, and are there- 
fore far more vulnerable to attack than the rest of the body, so the 
hedgehog in danger will always endeavour to protect these parts by 
every means in its power. Usually, of course, it does this by curling up 
into a ball. ‘ 

_ This characteristic feat is performed by the use of a special enveloping 
muscle which covers the whole of the head and body. Thus when the 
hedgehog scents danger, this muscle is tightened and the creature 
immediately rolls into a ball with all the sharp spines standing erect, 
presenting quite a formidable sight to most other creatures. When all 
is safe, however, and the animal is relaxed, its back is straightened out 
and the spines lie backwards. The tapering muzzle with the rather 
large, beady eyes always present a somewhat pathetic appearance at 
close quarters. Although its eyes are fairly large the hedgehog does not 
possess good eyesight, relying much more on its intensely acute hearing 
and also on its faculty of detecting vibrations from a distance. For 
such a lowly creature that is so short-sighted these vibrations close by 
spell danger, and it usually stops and prepares to take defensive action 
until such time as it is satisfied that the coast is clear once more. : 

It is because of this and the fact that in habits the hedgehog is 
mainly nocturnal that you seldom see one when on a country walk. 
The best time to see one is often at dusk, when if you move cautiously 
a slight rustling in the undergrowth will betoken the presence of one of 
these cautious creatures. Keeping still so as not to frighten the hedge- 
hog, your patience will be rewarded in a few moments by the sight of 
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the little animal creeping very slowly through the cover. Most of its 
hunting is done at this snail’s pace, with the muzzle feeling in every 
` direction, searching for food and not missing anything: Though 
mostly nocturnal in habits the hedgehog may be seen quite often by 
day. In midsummer and especially in autumn they are often abroad in 
full daylight, and many come out just before dusk sets in. The thing to 
remember is that they are so scared of unaccustomed noise and so keep - 
still in cover whenever they hear any. This also explains why most 
hedgehogs that are seen have already rolled themselves into the tight 
ball. Should you be lucky enough to come across one like this, just 
stand a few yards away and remain still for a couple of minutes. 
Slowly the little animal will uncurl itself, sniffing round to see if every- 
thing is safe, and thén going about its business as if nothing had 
, happened. Then is your chance to watch this fascinating creature 
without any difficulty. At other times the experienced naturalist’s 
trick of sitting down in a likely spot on the alert for the slightest sound 
or movement may easily result in the discovery of a hedgehog on its 
travels. Woods, copses, heaths and other less-frequented places are 
most likely to hide them. 

Though the usual speed for travel is very slow indeed the ‘hedgehog 
can run quite fast if necessary, and can climb all sorts of steep and 
difficult obstacles. Walls and rough tree trunks are easily scaled 
because. although its legs and feet are ‘short they are powerful and 
equipped with long claws. Indeed there are few obstacles that a 
hedgehog cannot surmount, for it can climb to considerable heights and 
roll itself down slopes. This trick of rolling itself into a ball is the means 
of another way of getting over difficulties. When a hedgehog finds 
itself in a high situation—on top of a wall or along a branch of a tree, 
for instance—to reach the ground it merely performs the rolling-up 
trick and drops to earth. Falls from as high as twelve or fourteen feet 
are quite common, the animal emerging unscathed, the erect spines 
having taken the shock of the impact. Among its other accomplish- 
ments the little hog—(why it should be so named is not clear for it 
has no affinity with pigs)—is an expert swimmer. It has no fear of 
water and in addition is always a very thirsty creature. So it often 
wades-right into a pond or stream to quench its thirst, although long 
swims are usually undertaken only to avoid danger or cross a patch of 
water. It is a fact that a rolled-up hedgehog dropped into water will 
immediately uncurl and swim away, and it has been said that foxes 
will roll them to the edge of a stream to make them unroll and so 
present a more easily obtained meal. 

Hedgehogs have’ many enemies, among them still unfortunately is 
man himself, for many gamekeepers persist in killing them in the | 
belief that they are injurious to game chicks and eggs. They do take 
both on very rare occasions, but this is outweighed by the enormous 
amount of good they do to the farmer by destroying various pests. 
In all agricultural areas it is of great value by feeding on slugs, beetles 
and other‘insécts and even rats and mice. To kill the innocent hedge- 
hog without any evidence of its crimes is both unnecessary and econo- 
mically foolish. The creature has always a very high mortality rate 
even under normal conditions. One of the other ways in which many 
are killed is unavoidably on roads at night, for they wander rather a lot. 
Foxes, badgers and dogs are all great foes of the urchin, to use an old 
country name for the animal. Few dogs or cats can harm one, however, 
unless they catch one off its guard, but foxes and badgers know just 
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how to penetrate that armour of stout spines, Badgers particularly are 
adept at this task, their large wide claws being excellent tools for the 
job. ‘Once the protective armour is pierced by an’ assailant the hedge- 
hog; having hitherto put up a stiff fight, loses all courage and screams 
shrilly with fear. Most other creatures are either completely baffled by 
the sight of a curled-up hedgehog or in attempting to attack the 
mysterious object soon have to give up to avoid a sore muzzle. 

Snakes, especially the poisonous adder, also have good reason to 
respect the hedgehog’s prickles, and this is another example of the 
good work they do by keeping down harmful creatures. On spotting an 
adder the hedgehog attacks quickly, biting the snake’s tail deeply and 
immediately curling itself into a ball. The viper lashes out but only to 
dash itself against the spines until eventually it dies from ‘the wounds. 
Then the animal unrolls and eats its victim. It has always been 
noticed that a hedgehog eats snakes and worms from the tail end first, 
although the reason for this has never been explained. i 

The hedgehog is quite catholic in its diet. It will on occasion eat 
almost anything, varying the more usual items like worms, slugs, 
beetles and other insects, young birds, frogs and offal with such things 
as bumble-bees, toadstools, boot polish and fruit. It is quite able to kill 
large rats and eats many young ones and mice, but depends for its 
success on getting the first bite swiftly. Sometimes it happens, though, 
that the clever rat is too smart to be caught, but before it can attack its 
assailant there is nothing to oppose it but the mysterious ball of prickles, 
against which it is quite helpless. Its liking for fruit gives rise to one of 
the many strange beliefs that have clung to it for centuries. Country 
folk for ages have believed,that it collects apples or pears in autumn by 
rolling on its back where they have fallen to the ground, or even 
knocking them down first before affixing them to the spines and 
carrying them off. Nearly 2,000 years ago Pliny wrote of this habit, 
and ever since legend has had it thus while naturalists have argued and 
discussed the matter without result. Although there have been cases of 
actual animals with fruit impaled on their spines these are beyond 
doubt pure coincidence, for in the light of all the evidence it seems most 

‘unlikely that this creature ever indulges in such a practice. One thing 
the supporters of this theory have never explained, namely why does the 
hedgehog collect fruit and how does it manage to get the apples or 
pears off its back ? In any case it rarely eats vegetable matter. 

Another of these queer legends is that hedgehogs suck milk from the 
udders of cows at night as they lie in the fields. This is still held to be 
true by some farmers, but here again the actual evidence is scanty. 
The truth is that with its small mouth it could not grip a cow’s teat, 
even provided the cow would be so obliging as to lie still for the process. 
It is a fact that hedgehogs like milk, as anyone who has ever kept'a pet 
one will tell you, and this may be the origin of the tale. It can be 
kept quite easily as a pet, but has the disadvantage of collecting on its 
body vast quantities of fleas. In addition it would be out of sight for 
part of the year when hibernating. By the middle of November the 
hedgehog retires for its winter sleep in a warm bed of leaves or moss in 
a convenient bank-side. This sleep is almost death-like except for the 
loud snoring that takes place, and hibernating hedgehogs may be 
handled without waking. Remarkable chemical changes occur at this 
time in the animal’s blood, nearly all the white corpuscles going to the 
stomach to absorb decayed bacilli, while a special gland which has 
stored fat during the summer becomes the organ that nourishes the 
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sleeping animal until March or April, when it begins its normal life 
again. Unlike other animals food is not stored in winter, although it is 
hoarded during the summer. Two litters are born each year'in April © 
and late summer. The babies, about six oi them, are quite helpless and 
have soft spines which take three weeks to harden. For six weeks they 
depend on their mother entirely and ere then taught to fend for 
themselves. Although mostly silent, on summer evenings hedgehogs 
can be heard softly grunting in conversational fashion, but this has to 
be listened for. 
Davip GUNSTON. 
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WASHINGTON AND Moscow. 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S impulse of March 12th last has had 
Pe: effect of canalising one of the two main floods of opinion and 
purpose that battle against each other in a desolate and im- 
poverished world. An upshot, however bad, is sometimes better than 
the uncertainty from which it sprang. A gathering boil on the body 
politic had better come to its head. We now have to face the open 
spectacle of Russia on the one side and the United States on the 
other taking the lead as the rival champions in a conflict of principle 
in the motive of our civilisation., 
The issue affects the world at large. It is complex in its detail, 


` though simple in its essence. It signalises the climax towards which 


the modern world has inexorably moved since scientific discovery 
revolutionised the weapons available to political man for the attain- 
ment of his competitive ambitions and the satisfaction of his com- 
petitive appetites in the materialist field.. The harnessing of atomic 
energy to those purposes removes the last limitation to the range of 
mutual destructiveness that is potentially involved. The last word, 
as it were, has been said on the materialist plane. The challenge 
therefore goes out to that intangible spirit of man which lies at the 
heart of the mystery of life itself. So terrifying, yet in another point 
of view so stimulating, a situation has moved quickly to its consum- 
mation. The successive steps taken in.the downward plunge, and, 
therefore, presumably towards the upward recovery, must be realistic- 
ally borne in mind if we are to understand the upshot of this Russo- 
American confrontation of the rival forces now engaged. Not that 
all the goats are on the one side and all the sheep on the other. Yet 
the broad line of demarcation is clear enough, as becomes manifest 
if we recall the essential facts that underlie the historic developments 
of our time. : 

Science, as it were, has gone to the head of contemporary mankind, 
as wine goes to the head of uncurbed greed, turning a good thing to 
bad use. The discovery in the first half of the last century of the 
internal combustion engine and, in the second’ half, of the explosive 
power of nitroglycerine proved too much of a temptation for the 
greedy acquisitiveness of those men and nations that were in a position 
to benefit materially thereby. The horrible and, we may hope, the 
sobering dawn of the atomic age has fallen within the experience of 
living men who can recall what the world was like before the horror 
materialised. An emergency committee of atomic scientists in the 
‘United States, headed by Mr. Albert Einstein, has given the world 
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clear warning in a six-point statement, thus: “ (1) Atomic bombs can 
now be made cheaply and in large number. They will become more 
destructive. (2) There is no military defence against atomic bombs, 
and none is to be expected. .(3)'Other nations can discover atomic 
secrets. (4) Preparedness for atomic warfare is futile and, if attempted, 
would ruin the structure of our social order. (5) If war breaks out, 
atom bombs will be used and they will surely destroy our civilisation. 
(6) International control and the elimination of war are the only 
solution to the problem.” 

But such a warning, helpful as it is to the awakening of common 
sense in a world that is in danger, merely accentuates the critical nature 
of the pass that has been reached. It is not concerned with the nature - 
of the essential choice now confronting the world; for that, choice 
must still be made, whether or not war of the physical type be 
eliminated. The choice is radical. ‘Can any man of ordinary intelli- 
gence be now unaware that the. choice is nothing else than one of 
motive in our human political affairs : between the materialist motive, 
as bluntly championed by Russia and her world-wide Communist 
organisation, and the spiritual motive, as propagated centrally and 
authoritatively by the Christian Church? It is only accidentally 
that the United States Government finds itself at the head of the 
Christian cause, for in this instance economics happen fortuitously to 
drive that Government into the Christian camp. 

On the other side of the dividing line there is nothing fortuitous, 
nor equivocal, in the motive, as was lately illustrated when the Com- 
munist Youth headquarters in Nowossbirsk in Soviet Russia issued 
a list of what they deliberately called the Ten Commandments that 
are to be obeyed by all Communists. The list reads thus: “ (x) Never 
forget that the Clergy is a declared enemy of the State and of Com- 
munism. (2) Try to convert your friends to Communism. Do not 
forget that Stalin, who gave to the Russian people its new constitution, 
is the leader of the anti-Gods not only in the Soviet Union but through- 
out the world. (3) Try to persuade, but do not force, your friends to 
stop going to Church. (4) Watch out for spies; denounce sabotage. 
(5) Spread atheistic literature among the people. (6) Every good 
Komsomol is also a militant atheist. He must know how to shoot 
and be expert in military discipline. (7) Work eagerly to prevent any 
religious element you may notice from influencing your neighbours. 
(8) Every atheist must be a good Tchekist. Watching the security 
of the State is the duty of every anti-God. (9) Support the Atheist 
Movement by financial gifts that will especially aid the propaganda 
of foreign organisations, obliged through circumstances to work in 
secret. (ro) If you are not a convinced atheist you will not be a good 
Communist and a faithful citizen of the Soviet State. Atheism is 
permanently linked with Communism and the two ideals are the basis 
of Soviet power in Communist Russia.” 

Now the Komintern, though it was formally disbanded during the 
recent war as a gesture to Russia’s allies—for such alliance seemed 
incompatible with the fomenting of revolution in the countries of those 
allies—was merely put into cold storage, whence it duly emerged, and 
resumed its full campaign. On March goth last the United States 
House of Representatives Committee on Un-American Activities issued 
what it called proof that the United States Communist Party was the 
agent of the Soviet Government. Its report gave a list, with dates 
and documentary identification, of ninety-two “ typical directives 
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from Moscow affecting the Communist movement in the United 
States ” ; and its chairman, Mr. J. Parnell Thomas, added that the 
report “ establishes beyond a doubt that the Communist Party in 
this country is a fifth-column pawn of Moscow.” In other words, the 
battle is on. ' How comes it'that before the so-called peace treaties, 

- whose function is the ceremonial winding-up of the last war and the - 
culling of what: used to be called the fruits of victory, are agreed by 
the victors, those victors have plunged into a new war, conducted, 
it is true, not by tanks and bombs, but by political vendetta, intrigue 
and subversiveness ? l 

The answer is that the essential course and. process of these wars 
that began in 1914 were not ended in 1945 any more than they were 
ended in 1918; that the particular circumstance of German, Russian, 
American, French, British, Italian or Japanese participation on one 
side or the other in the physical or military aspect of the general 
struggle—Japan and Italy even changed sides during its muddled 
evolution—was of merely accidental moment; and that Russia, for 
instance, since 194I, was concurrently engaged in waging physical 
war against Nazi Germany and political war against the United States 
and Britain at one and the same time. Surely the appalling spectacle 
that confronts the student of affairs in this year 1947 is inducement 
enough for him to cast a broad and unbiassed and intelligent eye upon 
the events of this half-century, and to drop the normal nonsense of 
sectional “ patriotism ” in order to understand the implication of 
what unfolds to his view ? 

In the nineteenth century, rooted in that material prosperity which. 
resulted from the scientific exploitation of the world’s resources for 
industrial development, the British Empire ruled not only: the waves, 
but the world itself. Let those Tories who now prate of the Communist 
menace remember that they themselves were at the outset in undis- 
puted control, and by their greed brought down the world about 
their ears. The natural law, in common with every other aspect of 
God’s work, is infallible, and cannot be gainsaid. Man is a selfish, 
greedy being unless and until the gracé of God, when allowed to enter 
his heart, informs his intelligence. British Tories were rich, and 
greedy for still more spoils. Their opposite numbers in Germany were 
envious and competitively greedy for the spoils. Any man who, on 
the brink of'eternity—a vantage point where intelligence is apt to 
assert itseli—were to cast an eye over this vulgar history of our time, 
would not give the meed of a pin to one side or the other in the moral 
assessment, of their differences. On August 3rd, 1914, the die was 
cast for long years of agony in our civilisation, of stupid, sordid com- 
petition for materialist spoils, of whicli the fault is not yet expiated, 
nor the penalty fully paid. It was a world dominated by so-called 
Conservatives, who, far from conserving their heritage, allowed them- 
selves to be panicked into war, or, in other words, into a gratuitous 
revolution sponsored by themselves. The chief culprits were the ruling 
classes of Britain, France, Germany and Russia, the so-called upper 
classes of those countries, who dragged the under-classes with them, 
as minions, into the fray. 

The world was prosperous before 1914. Standards of life were 
high, and even the underpaid and overworked working classes were 
little worse off (except for the amount of leisure at their disposal) 
than the more highly paid and less hard worked successors of to-day. 
Living was then’cheap and goods plentiful. But the system was evil 
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in the sense that the new industrial capitalism, being-as yet raw and 
sunk in greed, was grossly unfair to the working classes. The natural 
law works in all conditions of life. The rich uncharitable possidentes 
on the British side were afflicted with fear for their possessions. Of 
course, they did not want war.. They were genuinely struck with 
horror over the warlike propensity of the envious and clever Germans, 
who coveted a place in what they called the sun. But British peace- 
mindedness was rooted in the status quo. The sated lion wanted peace, 
and to be left in undisturbed enjoyment of life. The like condition 
applied to the ruling classes of France and Russia. German stupidity 
consisted. in a failure to recognise that prosperity is indivisible ; that 
the -general includes the particular interest. In other words, the 
ruling classes of the world were blinded by materialist selfishness. 
Prosperity made them forget the God from whom the amenities flow, 
and they therefore lost, first their intelligence; and then their amenities. 
They plunged into war, competing’ for the material spoils, the one side 
defending them, the other side attempting to capture them. The 
spoils were destroyed in the process. i 

A generation later the whole world is still plunged in the resultant 
distress. What was started in 1914 was not foreseen by any of the 
parties involved. The economic implication is now, a generation later, 
coming to be recognised. The so-called Conservatives signed their 
own economic death warrant through their own folly. Not only was 
man-~power decimated in the slaughter and the “ hands” needed for 
capitalist industry thus reduced in number and: enhanced in market 
value, but the misery gave strength to the elbows of those who preached 
social revolution—who were out (with some superficial show of justice) 
to debunk the capitalist possessors and to divert both capital and power 
to a State control which, out of the hypothesis, should hold the scales 
more evenly between employers and employed. The motive of the 
revolutionaries, however, was morally no better than that of the old 
capitalists. It was a materialist motive, urging merely the trans- 
ference of the spoils from one set of possessors to another. In domestic, 
as in international, politics, the struggle was of the “ have-nots ” 
against the “ haves.” It reached its crudest manifestation in Russia, 
where the misery was exploited by a clever and ruthless band of 
adventurers who deceived what they called the proletariat or the 
toiling masses with the materialist bait that they, the said masses, 
were to be given the wealth, the privileges and the power wrested from 
the former possessors. Their true aim was the imposition of a 
_ despotism of their own, worse than the Tsarist despotism at its worst, 
destructive of any rival source of allegiance whatsoever, including that 
of the Christian religion. i 

The working classes in Russia were ground down by new masters, 
the oppression being carried out under the banner of Karl Marx, 
but the banner was disfigured by something not foreseen by Marx 
himself. The original materialism of the Marxian motive was warped 
(perhaps inevitably, for a materialist motive is essentially unsound) 
into a bid for lasting tyranny such as belied the Marxian intention. 
Marx postulated the “ dictatorship of the proletariat ” as a transitional 
expedient designed merely to crush out of existence the exploiting 
capitalist and thus to lead to a classless society where the word pro- 
letariat would automatically lose its meaning. The Russian Bolshevics, 
by contrast, made their tyranny an end in itself. It was fraudulently 
called a dictatorship of the proletariat, and became a dictatorship 
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over the proletariat. The new tyrants not only did not produce a 
classless society, nor intended to do so ; they perpetuated the existence 
of a proletariat, and merely imposed upon them a new tyrannous 
exploitation of their own devising, a worse and a more inhuman 
tyranny than any yet experienced in human history. Their purpose 
was not only materialist ; it was ideologically evil in the sense that it 
aimed deliberately at the suppression of every exercise of freedom 
and dignity on the part of their victims, to that end attempting to 
destroy the Christian Church as a channel of man’s communion with 
his God. There was, in short, to be no God in this Bolshevic dis- 
pensation. There was to be a horde of robot human beings dancing 
unduestioningly to the Bolshevic tune. i 

The institution of the Komsomol—that league of Soviet children 
whose oath of membership was a promise to do all they could all their 
lives to stamp out religion—is, perhaps, the most wicked single thing 
ever done in political history. It still functions. Of course, these 
Bolshevics are riding for a fall. It is impossible in a world made by 
God for anything so tragically comic as a political vendetta against 
God to continue indefinitely. In theory it is possible for human beings 
to misuse God’s gift of free will to an infinitude of folly ; but God’s 
creatures are endowed, not only with free will, but with intelligence 
and an innate goodness which, being of God, are in the long run proof 
against the debased impulses of Bolshevic impiety. But the Bolshevics 
have had a long run. At this time, thirty years after they launched 
their adventure, they constitute an apparently growing threat to the 
welfare of the whole political world. Let our Tories ponder upon that ' 
fact ; for fact it is, and their fault it mainly is. It was the first world 
war, for which the;Tories of the world were primarily responsible, 
which gave the Bolshevics their opportunity ; for the misery it pro- 
duced weakened men’s serenity-and impaired their intelligence. It 
was the second world war that gave the Bolshevics their free run into 
every corner of the world. 

In this particular point of 'view the distinction between old-time. 
Liberals and old-time Conservatives in, say, British politics is a matter 
of degree, not of kind. The Asquiths and the Lloyd Georges of: the 
first world war were made of the like stuff with the Churchills of the 
second world war. In November 1917 Lord Lansdowne, who had 
been a member of the Asquith Coalition Government, wrote a letter 
to the Daily Telegraph to suggest merely that-the Allies should publish 
their peace terms so that the war could be ended soon by negotiation. , 
He was drowned in a howl of execration from those who, though 
they seemed not to appreciate it, held in their trust the structure of 
the old political order ; he was accused of “ defeatism ”—that idiotic 
refuge of shallow minds—and the war went on for another disastrous 
year till the Germans surrendered, the world tottered, and the Bol- 
shevics—only the Bolshevics—emerged triumphant. . Bolshevism 
thrives upon human adversity and distress. In September 1943, 
when Italy, having thrown down Mussolini, surrendered to the Allies, 
the opportunity reasonably and clearly presented itself to end the 
war by negotiation with a weakened and already doomed Germany. 
. The Pope took the occasion to broadcast to the world a suggestion 

that peace be then made. He broadcast it in English, German, French, 
_Italian and Spanish. He prefaced his suggestion with a “ doubt 
whether the continuation of hostilities conforms to national interests, 
or is reasonable and justifiable in the light of the Christian and human 
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conscience.” He made this appeal: “May it please our Divine 
Redeemer, who said ‘ Blessed are the peace-makers,’ to enlighten those 
in power with a full knowledge of their responsibilities. May He 
direct their thoughts and their deliberations, giving them vigour to 
overcome obstacles that they may prepare and achieve.a just and 
lasting peace. May their wisdom and determination and their lively 
sense of benevolence help them to this end.” 

But their wisdom was blinded by their determination to pursue 
the war till Germany surrendered unconditionally. The war went 
on for nearly two more years—the parallel with the folly of IgI7-1918 
was exact in-kind, but with an even worse application—till the Germans 
surrendered, the world tottered and starved, and the Bolshevics— 
only the Bolshevics—emerged more triumphant than ever. Humble 
people were well aware of the fatal nature of the Allied blindness to 
the opportunity presented in September 1943. In THE CONTEMPORARY 
Review, for instance,. of October 1943, the article being dated 
September rith, 1943, these words appeared : “ What did the United 
Nations do about it? They proved themselves to be slow in the 
uptake. They went on talking woodenly of unconditional surrender.” 
The politicians in 1943 were as blind as had been those of 1917. In 
the first world war the British coalition of Conservatives and Liberals 
by their folly did their bit in playing into the hands of the Communists ; 
indeed, they set the international Communists upon their feet. In 
the second world war the British coalition of Conservatives and Labour 
leaders repeated the folly, and even boosted the Communists to the 


. four corners of the earth. They ostentatiously specified the symbolism ` 


of. what they did by adding enormously to the military equipment of 
the Communists in Russia and by helping “ Tito ” (a Russian agent) 
to impose his Communist tyranny over Jugoslavia. 

And to-day, two years after the end of the second world war, when 
the Yalta, Potsdam and San Francisco performances are recognised 
for what they were worth, and when the “ Allied ” Foreign Ministers 
are engaged in a like performance in Moscow, the United States 
Government is constrained to throw to the winds the shams and pre- 
tences, and to accept the challenge thrown down to what is left of 
civilisation by this same international Communism which the old 
ruling classes of the United States, Britain, France and Russia by their 
folly contrived to produce. Greece and Turkey are to be upheld as 
dams against the advancing flood. Spain stands firm (but is not 
thanked for it in Washington, London or Paris, where folly alike dies 
hard) at the other end of the Mediterranean. The middle Mediter- 


ranean, through the foolish Italian treaty, has been opened wide to . 


Moscow in Jugoslav guise. In our time we have experienced a succes- 
. sion of crises and of what the facile propaganda calls challenges to 
civilisation. The present Labour Government in our own country 
has quickly crystallised as the new champion of the political Right 
against the political Left. When Socialism first emerged—the product 
of Conservative-capitalist injustice against the working classes—the 
Liberal party died its natural death, its thunder being stolen by the 
Labour party. Now that Communism has emerged—the product of 
mixed Conservative and Labour folly in the international field, the folly 
being mainly Conservative—the Conservative party has died, or is dying, 
‘its natural death, its thunder having been stolen by the Labour party, the 
new bastion against the extreme Left. Mr. Ernest Bevin in his Russian 
policy is doing what Lord Curzon used to do a quarter of a century ago. 
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The new conflict is between democracy, modified capitalism and 
Christianity on the one side, and tyranny, totalitarian “ planning ” and 
atheism on the other. The crescendo of upshot has been swift in its. 
tempo. At the beginning of the century there was a world of free 
men, newly presented with apparently limitless opportunities of wealth 
and power, which greedily and selfishly they pursued. Under the 
natural law, however, nothing is limitless, except faith, hope and 
charity, especially charity. The limit to folly establishes itself with 
startling promptitude. Such cravings as greed and selfishness are 
foolish in their quality. Two world wars are a monument to the folly 
of those who had the opportunity, and did not resist it, of exploiting 
their greed. The freedom of fifty years ago is gone. We are all caught 
in the net of planning from above, itself the reaction to uncurbed 
selfish individualism, The planning itself is a new opportunity to 
those who think they may benefit from it. It has run promptly to 
excess in the form of Communism, which imagines even that it can 
plan God, as well as individual dignity and freedom, out of existence. 
The nemesis is as certain as was the nemesis of the former excess. 
But the price in the meantime will have to be paid. 

This present confrontation of Washington with Moscow is the sign 
` that the new phase of the struggle is duly joined. It is being con- 

ducted, not by the weapon of bombs and tanks, but by. intrigue, 
vendetta and subversiveness. Please God, the atomic bomb may 
relieve mankind from the fear of physical atrocity on the grand scale, 
as the American committee of scientists above-mentioned inclines to 
“expect, but such relief is of merely negative satisfaction. The present 
conflict is already being conducted, without the’ launching of bombs, 
atomic or other. The injury to human nerves is as great as the former | 
injury to human bodies. The peoples of the world face shortages in 
food, fuel, clothes and necessary goods of all kinds, the while the 
politicians of the world wrangle and thwart each other in what ought 
to be their very function, namely, the provision through smooth 
exchange of the food, fuel, clothes and necessary goods. The poli- 
ticians of Moscow have in effect lowered their device of the hammer and 
sickle (which can now hardly be used, or not adequately to the need) 
and have raised ‘instead the mocking slogan of the veto, ‘whereby 
they purpose to block.agreement and achievement between the Govern- 
ments and thus to intensify that world-wide state of frustration and 
misery out of which Communism grows as destructive weeds grow out 
of neglected land. The challenge goes out to the very dignity and 
spirit of man, which cry out against the planned serfdom of Godless 
political tyranny. 

The very word politics has begun to stink in the nostrils of decent 
men. Laws no longer command respect, for the laws multiply at such 
a pace, as does the muddle they intensify, that the only recognisable 
result is an infinitude of tickets, dockets, permits, prohibitions and 
inhibitions, which restrict the healthy instinct for work and enterprise 
into the seamy channel of dodging, scrounging and the circumventing 
of unnecessary obstacles. Constructive, ptoductive enterprise is 
smothered at the source. Frustration, misery and impoverishment are 
the lot of men. We have reached bedrock in the problem of practical, 
everyday life on earth. The way of escape is assuredly not through 
politics. In our time we have experienced the folly of Tory materialism 
at the one end and of Bolshevic materialism plus atheism at the other. 
The natural law and the eternal love of God beckon us to recognise 
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the evil we ourselves by our faithlessness have so plainly brought down 
upon us. The alternative is equally plain for us to see. Not govern- 
ments, but individual conversion to goodness, and the exercise of God- 
given intelligence, the core of which is charity or love, are the hope 
for mankind. 

. GEORGE GLASGOW. 
April 11th, 1947. 





LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


FRANCE AND THE RHINELAND.* 


“The Nile of the West,” Lamartine’s description of the Rhine, is the 
explanatory title of an instructive symposium entitled Contribution à l’ Etude 
d'une Organisation de l Europe en Ouest. Its scope is much wider than the 
problem of where the Franco-German frontier ought to run. The Leitmotif is 
the unity of the Rhineland, foreordained by nature, enshrined’in the monu- 
ments of art and literature throughout the ages, dictated by economic 
interests, essential to the maintenance of lasting peace. The familiar words 
of Arndt, “the Rhine is a German river, not Germany’s frontier,” are 
dismissed as an echo from a vanished world. “ Without an international 
statute, economic and political, fixing the fate of the Rhinelands,” we read 
in the anonymous Preface, “ having regard to the individuality of these 
territories, their character, their resources, their position in Europe, and not 
to German unity or sovereignty, the peace of the world cannot be organised.” 

The proud German claim is challenged by Comte de Pange in his historical 
Introduction, which argues that the greatest river of the west, like the 
Danube, should be no one’s property and no one’s frontier, but the common 
possession of a West European federation, embracing England and the riparian 
states, among the latter being the western portion of Germany. “ You are 
West Europeans,” declared General de Gaulle amid applause, in the Aula of 
Freiburg University ; and the author preaches this revival of medieval 
ideology with all the more conviction since he has long warred against the 
anarchy of self-sufficing nationalism and the outworn fetish of the sovereign 
state. Neither France nor England, he proclaims, can hold its own between 
the two giants of the contemporary world, the United States and Russia. He 
recalls the Churchill plan of 1940, and pleads for a partnership like that of 
Austria and Hungary before 1914, in which there should be a common 
citizenship, common Ministers of Defence, Foreign Affairs and Finance, and 
periodical meetings of delegations to discuss matters of joint concern. This 
bold scheme is no improvisation from his country’s bitter experience during 
the war, but a firmly held doctrine worked out many years ago, and approved 
by General de Gaulle in the historic interview in The Times in September 
1945. Such a permanent alliance might form the core of the West-European 
federation of his dreams, which would not only ensure the security and 
‘ prosperity of its members but would act as a bridge and interpreter between 
the New World and Slavonic Europe. «No one is more profoundly and grate- 
fully conscious of the value of our Christian and cultural heritage in the West, 
and no one more clearly realises the necessity of averting further destructive 
conflicts for the possession of the Rhineland. Though he suffered imprison- 
ment during the German occupation and his life was in danger, this thought- 
ful scholar and patriot writes without bitterness of the German race which 


* Le Rhin-Nil de l'Occident. Les Ordres de Chevalerie. Paris. 1946. 
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$ 
in its long history has given as much to mankind as it has destroyed. What 
Russia would think of a West-European bloc he does not discuss. 

The need of a buffer state under an International Commission, with the 
Rhine in the centre, is worked out in long and valuable chapters by military 
and economic experts ; the place’of the Rhineland in the art and literature 
of various countries is authoritatively reviewed ; and in the final section of 
the book the whole problem is discussed by a Swiss, a Belgian, a Dutchman, 
and a Frenchman. The brief but pregnant contribution of M. Frangois- 
Poncet, formerly French Ambassador successively at Berlin and Rome, is of 
particular interest, coming as it does from one of the most brilliant diplomat- 
ists of the Third Republic. France and Germany, he reminds us, accuse each 
other of precisely the same crimes. The idée fixe of France, complains the 
German, has been to trespass on his territory, to reach the Rhine, a German 
river, seeking entry to the heart of his country, threatening it, preventing its 
unity, perpetuating or renewing its divisions in order to keep it weak, to-day 
attempting once more to detach parts of its historic patrimony. The French- 
man rejoins that his Eastern frontier has always been vulnerable and that 
France only sought security against repeated German aggression. The Rhine 
was-the natural barrier, the safety lock of his country; the armies of the 
Revolution and the Empire had only fought in the Rhineland because it was 
the springboard of all attempts to destroy them. Since Prussia was estab- 
lished there France had always lived under the menace of German militarism. 
The Drang nach Westen hurled the Germans on her in 1870, 1914 and 1939. 
Peace would only reign when Germany could no longer use the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland as an arsenal and an armed camp for preparing war against France. 

Must this hostility, asks M. Frangois-Ponget, always continue? Pan- 
Germanism, he replies, ran like a scarlet thread all through the nineteenth 
century, and has been Germany’s misfortune. Cultivated, exploited, com- 
manded by Prussia, it has finally precipitated the Reich into an unexampled 
castrophe. To avert retaliation, the Ruhr and the Rhineland must be subject 
to strict control. Yet perhaps a growing number of Germans may be learning 
from experience and turning from these disastrous ways. With the coming of 
aviation and the atomic bomb, rivers have lost much of their strategic value. 
River-basins—the Oder, the Elbe, the Danube, the Rhine—are like fish 
bones. People talked of the Left Bank as if it were possible to isolate it from 
the Right. Who could imagine the Ruhr without the Rhineland, or the 
Rhineland without the Ruhr? The Rhineland, the Ruhr, and Westphalia 
form a unit which amputation would paralyse. Germany is not the only 
interested party : there is Belgium with Antwerp, Holland with Rotterdam, 
France with Strasbourg, Switzerland with Basle. The Rhine is no longer so 
much an object of litigation, a disputed line, as a common possession, a high- 
way of general European interest, a bond of union. Germany, freed from her 

ambitions of conquest, has not only to be controlled but to be integrated into 
a system of European solidarity. The dévice of trusteeship would preserve 
the unity of the river and its basin, would leave intact the legislation, the 
administration, and the customs of the locality, and would not exclude 
contact with the rest of Germany. No one could argue that it masked 
possession by, or served the exclusive interests of, a single state, for authority 
would be exercised by a Council or Commission in which, if they desired, 
representatives of the Great Powers as well as the riparian states would sit. 
Moreover, the control might be gradually relaxed. Then the great river would 
resume its rôle of benevolent ancestor and would be truly Father Rhine, 
happy to see his peoples combine to enjoy his favours. 

The facts and arguments in this volume, which is written in a spirit of 
conciliation, should be carefully considered by the statesmen at Moscow 
whose difficult task it will be to reach a settlement allowing Germany to live, - 
but not to arm or fight. France’s position among the Great Powers is no 
longer what it was for centuries, but it can never be ignored, for it is impos- 
sible to stabilise Europe without her help. 

` G. P. G. 
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EUROPE IN 1945.* 


Mr. Bilainkin’s diary of 1945 is as entertaining as its predecessor of 1940. 
He has seen a good deal of history in the making and is on friendly terms 


: with many of its makers: Keenly interested in everything—in human beings 


not less than in problems and ‘policies—he conducts us from country to 
country, talking with high and low in their own tongue, learning their 
views, sympathising with their ‘sufferings, and sharing in their hopes of 
better times. The book is dedicated to Joseph Davies, “ who sincerely 
struggles for peace,” and indeed the whole book is a plea for European co- 
operation. He rejects the despairing notion of a Continent irrevocably 
divided by. an iron curtain between East and West. Himself a child of 
both worlds, he longs to break down the barrier between the Slav nations 
and ourselves created by ignorance of each other’s languages and the mis- 
takes of past years. His attitude to Russia is friendlier than is usual to-day, 
though in no way slavish, and he condemns the policy of secrecy adopted 


-by the little group of suspicious autocrats who control the destinies of 180 


millions of: their own subjects and dominate another roo millions in the 
satellite states. He found the Russians in Berlin “ pathetically eager for 
close British friendship,” and it is a tragedy that the wishes of the common 
man are not shared by their rulers. He would feel happier if America had 
not concealed the secret of the atomic bomb, though what use Moscow 
would have made of it is anybody’s guess. 

Paris, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Belgrad; such is the itinerary of this 
journalistic. Ulysses in the year of victory, “ when the weary nations in 
bickering Europe took down the black-out and lights returned to streets 
painfully cleared of bodies, bones and blood.” It is difficult to recognise 
la ville lumière in the drab and hungry Paris of the liberation era. Berlin 
is little more than`a city of the dead, a nightmare of stench and rubble, 
of-hunger, ‘sin and despair. A great people which has always craved for a 
strong hand at the helm is now like a rudderless ship drifting before the 
gale. Neither Communism aor Anglo-Saxon democracy seems to appeal 
to a country whose strange lack of political instinct is repeatedly deplored 
in these vivid pages. The sky brightens when we reach Prague, where lights 


are to be seen and laughter is heard, and where President Benes, “a grand’ 


fellow,” is back in the stately Hradschin. But there are bitter memories of 
the dark years. Munich, “ the greatest and grimmest error for centuries,” 
fills the diarist With wrath, and no one on the crowded stage receives such 
castigation as Neville Chamberlain. More concentrated in its horror is the 
story of his visit to the site of martyred Lidice. Passing from Prague to 
Vienna is to drop from Purgatory, where there is at any rate the promise 


` of better things, to the Inferno, where there is no hope. 


The book ends on a more cheerful note, for Mr. Bilainkin likes the Jugo- 
slavs and believes in their future. Belgrad, he declares, despite the terrible 
experiences of the war, is alert and alive and the whole nation is full of 
energy. In the Trieste dispute he is on the side of the Jugoslavs. The pages 
on Tito are among the most interesting in the book. “ He is of average 
height; looks younger than fifty-three, has greying wavy hair, well brushed 
back. His eyes are deeply sunk, rove round room. He laughs with pleasure, 
unreservedly. The finger nails are well polished, the trouser creases faultless. 
The shoulders are square. If he is the audacious, wise leader of fourteen or 
fifteen millions to-day, to-morrow he may be the leader of a unified state, 
comprising Bulgaria. The Balkans need federal unity. The Yugoslavs want 
primarily to be allowed to work in’ their. rich vineyards and factories, to 
enjoy, after sanguinary centuries, a semblance of earthly” peace. They pray 
for the cessation of bullying by the United. States.” President. Truman 
Jis regarded by the author as a small man, and his attitude towards recent 
American policy is as critical as that of Henry Wallace. 

G. P. G. 


_ * George Bilainkin. Second Diary of a Diplomatic Correspondent. Sampson Low. 18s. 
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THE CHURCH AND HUMANITY.* 


The Church and Humanity, by the Bishop of Chichester, comprises addresses 
which he delivered during the war in the House of Lords, and elsewhere, and. 
contributions to this and other journals. The challenge they convey is not 
lessened but intensified by the aftermath of war. The certitude and clarity 
of his convictions derive from his faith and have a tonic effect, which is not 
confined to those who share, in every respect, his faith and political judgments. 
He really believes “in a personal and transcendent God, with all that it 
means for the rule of law and love and brotherhood among men.” So failure 
to aid refugees is primarily infidelity to God. He also really believes that the 
Church, Roman Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox is “a world society 
created by God and composed of men and women called to follow the ways 
of Christ.” During war its function remains distinct from that of the State, 
which as “ the guarantor of order, justice and civil liberty, acts by the power 
of restraint, legal and physical.” But the Church, being “ charged with a 
gospel of God’s redeeming love,” is bound to proclaim that gospel and 
eternal realities. 

This conviction inspires the author throughout, particularly when he is 
most challenging. His reasoned condemnation of obliteration, area bombing 
in Germany, despite his tribute to the air crews concerned and understanding 
of the issues at stake, aroused a storm of protest which was partly due to 
curtailed reporting. “ Do the,Government understand,” he asked, “ the full 
force of what area bombardment is doing and is destroying now? ”’ To-day, 
surveying results in Germany, we wonder whether anybody could, and . 
recollect that the effect on enemy resistance, which was said to justify area 


, bombing, disappointed expectations. The Bishop’s prime offence is that he 


distinguishes the German people from the Hitlerite state, which he loathed 
as intensely as, and longer than, many of his critics. Yet he tells German 
Evangelicals that he “ dare not acquit the Germans as a whole of some guilt 
for accepting the Nazi regime,’ ’ adding that “ we in Britain ” should confess 
our own guilt” in having “ displayed a criminal levity with regard ‘to our 
obligation to defend order and peace.” He cannot forget that ‘‘ thousands 
and tens of thousands ” of anti-Nazi Germans were tortured and killed in 
concentration camps or killed before they got there; and he reveres, and 
rejoices in the resistance, even unto blood, of fellow Christians in the Roman 
Catholic and Confessional churches. 

The German problem, he insists, is essentially a Fanen problem; 
only by fitting Germany into the framework of Europe can the peace and 
civilisation of either be secured. “ Tell the German people that they, and all 
other'nations, must have such and such restrictions imposed for the sake of 
Europe as a whole.” European unity, he admits, is particularly difficult 
to-day, and factors have arisen since he spoke which make it more so. But 
there is “ an underlying European unity ” on which to build ; ‘a common 
form of culture, based on four common spiritual traditions,” namely, 
humanism, science, law and government, and the Christian religion, which 
he considers “ the most important and potentially unifying of them all.” 
Their common Christian faith enabled members of all the churches throughout 
Europe to stand together against Nazi oppression, and the same faith should 
ensure their co- operation in reconstruction. ‘“‘ While organic unity is ruled 


out for a long time yet,” he believes that through the Oecumenical Movement, 


of which he has had personal experience, and enterprises which include 
Roman Catholic support, “ Christians can agree and work together for the 
recovery of the Christian faith without breach of principle.” He derives 
encouragement. from utterances by the Pope and summarises his own 
conclusion. ‘ Love, not doctrine, not order, is to supply the bands which 
draw Christians together.” D. P. 

The Church and Humanity (1939-1946). bes G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester. 
Longmans, 8s. 6d. 
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THE JEWISH PROBLEM.* 


Literature on the Jewish problem has multiplied so fast in recent years 
that only specialists can keep up with it. Moreover the whole subject is so 
mixed up with the highly controversial question of Palestine’s future that 
the intelligent public looks for guarantees that the facts as presented are not 
smothered in propaganda. That assurance it will reasonably expect to find 
in any work sponsored by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, and 


‘the name of Dr. James Parkes is widely known as that of one of the greatest 


living authorities on Judaism and the historical and spiritual aspects which 
form the indispensable background to the present political problems. 

To write the history of any nation in sections without beginning at the 
beginning is not quite as impossible as starting to knit a stocking at the 
heel; but it is very difficult, and this is particularly true of Jewish history, 
which is unintelligible in certain of its present developments without some 
knowledge of Abraham and his adventures. The story of the People of the 
Book is in fact rooted in the Book. Nevertheless, since a start must be made 
somewhere, it is possible to make it at the date of the recrudescence of anti- 
semitic persecutions in the Russian pogroms in the closing decades of the 
nineteenth ‘century which mark the beginning of modern Jewish history. 


- The Emergence of the Jewish Problem deals with the fifty years between 1878, 


which saw the beginning of political Zionism, its international acknowledg- 
ment in the Balfour Declaration, and the Mandate for Palestine, and brings 
the story down to 1939, the point at which Jewish relations became violently 
strained by the reversal of the pledges and policy embodied in those docu- 
ments. Dr. Parkes gives a very objective account of the events which led 
up to this development. Rightly he does not embark upon the unfinished 
chapter of events which are flowing from the British Government’s White 
Paper of 1939, for these are, unhappily, still in the realm of the newspaper 
correspondents rather than the historian. But he does not try entirely to 
conceal his' own opinions about Zionism and the Jewish National Home, 
though the reader will by no means be absolved through study of them from 
doing his own thinking. Dr. Parkes must, I think, be counted a Zionist, and 
it may be that his sympathy with Jewish national aspirations is none the 
less likely to influence opinion through the fact that he cannot go the whole 
way with the Zionist interpretation of the promises made in the British 
Mandate. In the matter of Palestine’s future he would doubtless agree with 
the dictum of the Royal Commission that here we are up against a “ conflict 
of right with right.” 

The book includes studies of the problems of anti-semitism, and of the 
remaining Jewish minorities in Europe, as well as of Palestine itself. The 
three subjects are inseparable, but how seldom it seems to be realised that 
not one of them can be properly studied, far less solved, without some know- 
ledge of the history of the other two! Quite apart from its intrinsic interest 
the appearance of Dr. Parkes’ book is, for this reason alone, particularly 
valuable at the present time. as 

BLaNncHE E. C. DUGDALE. 
* * * * + 


Wit and learning go hand in hand in this latest'work of Dorothy M. Stuart’s 
(The English Abigail (Macmillan, 15s.)). It isa most entertaining book, and 
the reader feels that the author also enjoyed herself whilst compiling it. 
Each Abigail is a personality. Some are already well known, as in the case of 
the Pepys’ Deb ; and the astonishing Wilson, to whom the Brownings owed 
so much. But most are new discoveries. One regrets that “ Greasy Joan” 
who doth “ keel the pot ” has no place or mention, for has she not lived for 
us through four centuries in all her greasiness, a slatternly wench, with 
Marion, and her nose “ redandraw”? Whata vivid picture of an Elizabethan 
farmhouse in winter has Shakespeare given us in those few lines! Otherwise 


* The Emergence of the Jewish Problem, 1878-1939. By James Parkes. Oxford University 
Press. 138. $ f 
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the book has no omissions, and one is grateful for the result of the immeéhse 
research. Perhaps the most engrossing chapter is the account of the Carlyle 
ménage. And here Miss Stuart states what has been proved, namely, that 
however outwardly incompatible Carlyle and his wife may have appeared, in 
reality there existed a true understanding and affection. An extract from the 
Publick Advertiser, 1769, records : .“‘ To be sold, a Black Girl, the property of 
J.B.—eleven years of age, who is extremely. handy. . . . Inquire of W. Owen, 
at the Angel Inn, behind St. Clement Danes Church in the Strand.” This 
recalls Dr. Johnson’s black servant-boy Frank, and one hopes that the small 
girl found an equally kind home. Although written primarily to entertain, 
this book is a valuable contribution to the social history of England, covering 
as it does the period from the late thirteenth to the mid-nineteenth century. 


THEODORA ROSCOE. 
k! Ok ee * A ors 
There have been some short poems written from and about the Chilterns, 
but never one long poem making articulate this lovely district, until J. H. B. 
Peel gave us Mere England (Chaterson, 7s. 6d.). It is a calendar of the year, . 
taking month by month, a pageant of the seasons seen from his home in the © 
Chilterns, written mostly in blank verse, but breaking forth into simple, 
spontaneous lyrics. Even more than a calendar of the seasons, it is an 
autobiography in verse. Although describing the Chilterns, and those people 
and villages found in that part of Buckinghamshire, it is the voice of England 
that sounds throughout : ` i 


“ All these dear sights and sounds shall live again 
Within the hearts of Englishmen unborn,” 


-he writes. His wonderful sense of observation is Wordsworthian. Every 


detail, the crinkly leaves of the primrose, the blue and silver of the blade of 
the mangold cutter, is noted, and yet there is the wider vision, the knowledge 
that life lived in touch with the hills and fields is to know the sens¢ of eternity. 
Although his meditations express sadness, love of the things that the English 
countryside offer can be expressed in his words : ? 


” « Still the thrush and blackbird sing 
Is not life a lovely thing?” © ~ 
a THEODORA ROSCOE. 


* * x * * ` 


In Darkest Germany (Victor Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) describes the poignant 
experiences of Mr. Gollancz during his six weeks’ visit to the British Zone in 
the autumn of 1946. It is a depressing story of physical and intellectual . 
starvation, of the decline of moral standards, of administrative muddles, of ` 
red tape and black markets. The vivid letters and articles here collected 
reveal an ocean of misery, and the 144 photos of human skeletons and ruins 
confirm the tale. Such was Hitler’s legacy to his countrymen. The foreword 
breathes a spirit of sympathy and generosity which should do us all good. 
Rejecting the foolish charge of sentimentality, he describes his message as 
plain common sense. No one has more reason to detest the atrocities of the 
Nazis, but he has grasped the saving truth that “ good treatment and not 
bad treatment makes men good.” : 
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INDIA: TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


N this month of June it seems likely that the destinies of India may 
È settled'for some years to come. Britain has made her choice, but 

India has still to make hers. It is the irrevocable decision of the 
British people to. withdraw our army and hand over power, not later 
than June of next year. But to whom, to what sovereign body, to one 
India or to two? The plan worked out a year ago with such patience 
and ingenuity by the Cabinet Mission in New Delhi is to all appear- 
ances dead. So long asthe: Muslim League maintains its boycott of 
the Constituent Assembly, the Indian Union, as the Mission outlined 
it, cannot come into being. It seems hopeless, even with the help of Lord 
Mountbatten’s popularity and prestige, to put new life into it. Must 
we then acquiesce in the obvious alternative, the division of India into 
Pakistan and Hindustan ? It is for Indians to make that decision, in 
accordance with the procedure which the Viceroy, after his consulta- 
tions with the Cabinet, will communicate to their leaders at Simla. 

The outlook is as anxious as the problem is complicated. The fixing 
of a date for the ending of our rule over India had one happy result. . 
It convinced all but the most.embittered Indians of the sincerity of our 
offer of independence. But the other consequence on which the Govern- 
ment reckoned has not yet followed. By placing on Indian shoulders 
a year hence the entire responsibility for the internal peace of their 
country, it was hoped that their leaders would be induced to come 
together promptly to negotiate a settlement. That has not happened 
yet. They seem as far apart as ever, and there is no sign of a truce in 
their polemics. - From first to last there has been on both sides a dis- 
turbing lack of statesmanship. If there was to'be a reconciliation, it 
was from Congress, with its prestige as the majority party, secure in its 
possession of eight of India’s eleven provinces, that the gesture should 
have come. It has not yet by deeds, or even by words, made any 
imaginative appeal to the Muslims, which might have lessened their 
distrust. It is just possible that a chivalrous and magnanimous initia- 
tive might have won their friendship. It would have been wise, IT think, 
to have offered Mr. Jinnah the vice-presidency of the Viceroy’s Council 
—in effect the premiership—so that he should form the interim govern- 
ment, or else he might have been offered. the leadership of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, as its president. On his side Mr. Jinnah has proved 
himself a formidable tactician, but nothing bigger, for he has fought 
only for his own community, in the feud which he has steadily em- 
bittered, without a thought for the good of India. He did, indeed, for a 
few weeks accept the Mission’s plan without reservations. He then 
threw ‘it over, declared his boycott of the Constituent Assembly and 
threatened “ direct action,” on the plea that Congress was palpably 
insincere in its acceptance. The truth is that Congress was quibbling 
unwisely over the interpretation of some clauses of the plan, while it 
sought to stretch others unwarrantably. This would have justified a 
strong protest’ from the Muslim League, but the action it took was 
inexcusable, for it meant the wreck of the whole settlement. 

From that first rupture down to the present day Mr. Jinnah’s 
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tactics havé been designed at every turn to widen the breach.- Not only 
did he revive his demand for Pakistan, in its most extreme form: he 
set to work to realise it by direct action. The general election of last 
year had a paradoxical result. The League swept the Mohammedan 
constituencies all over India and polled 75 per cent. of all the Muslim - 
votes. Yet only in two of the five provinces which it claims for Pakistan 
was it able to form a ministry—Sind and Beńgal. So it set to work by 
incessant and tumultuous demonstrations to bring down the weak 
Coalition Government in the Punjab and the stronger Congress Govern- 
ment in the Frontier Province. In both it had its military formations, 
armed with spears and swords, which ‘drilled and ‘paraded openly. 
. The Punjab Government fell and this province is now ruled by its, 
Governor. The struggle for the possession of the Frontier Province still 
goes on, and there the Pathan Red Shirts, who used to preach and 
practise pacifism, have taken up arms at last in self-defence. Assam 
has been invaded by contingents of landless Muslim peasants from Ben- 
gal, organised by the League, who squat on its waste lands. These 
physical methods of attack have been supplemented by rather subtler 
tactics, designed to break up the vast and hetérogeneous masses in the 
Congress camp, by detaching the Untouchables and the aboriginals. 
The League has made an alliance with Dr. Ambedkar’s following, the 
extremer but numerically the weaker of the two political groups into 
which the Untouchables are divided. In Assam it angles for the Hill 
Tribes, who have hitherto followed Congress, though they are not yet 
within the Hindu fold. In this atmosphere of strife‘and tension there 
broke out an orgy of communal slaughter on a scale unprecedented in 
the modern history of India. If the Muslims were the aggressors in 
Bengal and.the Punjab, the Hindus bear the guilt for the massacre in 
Bihar. 

Throughout this struggle the initiative lay with the Leagues Relent- 
less and uncompromising, Mr. Jinnah retained, by his undeviating 
firmness, the all but unanimous support of the Muslim community. On 
its side, ‘Congress has come to recognise the inevitability of Pakistan, 
and in recent weeks its leaders have said publicly that “ the Muslims 
can have their Pakistan.” But this has in no way lessened the tension. 
It has only shifted the quarrel from the principle to the details. Grudg- 
ingly and unhappily Pakistan may be conceded, but not to the full 
extent of Mr. Jinnah’s extravagant territorial demands. Hindus and 
Sikhs talk of resisting, even at the risk of civil war, his claim to the 
Eastern Punjab, Western Bengal and Assam. To devise an amicable 
procedure by which the frontiers of Pakistan can be drawn will not be 
easy, since Mr. Jinnah rejects arbitration. Then are the British, before 
they quit, to take this burden on themselves, and in effect impose a 
solution ? Before that responsibility is assumed, yet another effort will 
be made to promote an agreement. 

Why, then, has the Mission’s scheme failed, as an acceptable com- 
“ promise ? It gave to Congress, what it chiefly valued, the unity of 
India. It gave to the Muslim League the substance of its demand, for 
within the Indian Union all the five provinces it claims were to be 
grouped-together, in two solid blocks, one in the North-West and the 
other in the North-East, to form what in effect would be Pakistan. 
But if the compromise gave something to both parties, it also withheld 
, something. The Muslims lost the sovereign, independent Islamic State 
-of their dreams, with an army of its own and the possibility of playing 
an ambitious réle as the strongest Mohammedan Power in the Middle 
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. East. Congress, on the other hand, could feel no enthusiasm for the , 
compromise, because it imposed severe limitations on the scope of the 
Indian Union, which could deal only with foreign policy, defence, 
communications and the finance necessary for these purposes. Customs 
were not assigned to it, nor could it undertake economic planning on an 
all-India scale. A graver difficulty was that two provinces with Con- 
gress governments, Assam and the Frontier, were provisionally in- 
cluded against their will in the North-Eastern and North-Western 
groups respectively, while there were also in the Punjab and Bengal 

‘big minorities which bitterly resented their inclusion. It is true that 
the plan gave any discontented province the right to withdraw from 
its group after the first election held under the new constitution. But 
the value of this provision was doubtful. When these two groups met as 
sections of the Constituent Assembly, the Muslim League would have 
in each of them a narrow majority, and could, if it used its power ruth- 
lessly, impose on these provinces a constitution which unduly favoured 
Muslim interests. It might, for example, in Assam create separate 
communal constituencies for Hindus, Muslims, the Hill Tribes and the 
Untouchables, or it might shift boundaries in such a way as to abolish 
the present Congress majority. So it happened that while Congress as 
a whole accepted the Mission’s plan, it never secured the assent of its 
followers in these provinces, and the Sikhs were unanimously bent on 
resistance. : 

Was this a reasonable attitude ? Why should the Hindus and Sikhs 
assume that Mr. Jinnah would use his narrow majority to steam-roller 
them in the two groups of provinces corresponding to Pakistan? In 
these five provinces the Muslims form only 55 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, while the Hindus, Sikhs and Christians are in wealth and educa- 
tion decidedly more advanced than their rivals. Surely Mr. Jinnah 
would try to conciliate and reassure them, so that his Pakistan might 
start on its career with the consent of all its inhabitants? He has in 
fact tried, kate in the day, to appease the Sikhs, but’so ‘far without , 
success. The Hindus, however, save in a few vague phrases, he has 
never tried to conciliate. On the contrary, what he continues to pro- 
pose is an exchange of populations. The implication of that suggestion 
is that Hindus will not be welcome within Pakistan and had better 
quit. The League has steadily inflamed the fanatical passions of the 
Muslim masses, and after the appalling communal outbreaks of recent 
months it is not surprising that the Hindu minority fears the worst. 

It can be argued that the outlook would be much happier to-day if 
at the start Congress had adopted a more positive and constructive 
attitude towards the Mission’s plan. Apart altogether from the com- 
munal question, there was much to be said from the economic stand- 
point for a grouping of the North-Western provinces within the Indian 
Union. Their prosperity depends on the famous five rivers which they 
ought to control jointly for the purposes of irrigation, land settlement, 
water transport, arid hydro-electric power. By stressing such develop- 
ments as this, Congress and the Sikhs might in time have changed the 
colour of the Pakistan idea. By friendly. and helpful tactics they might 
conceivably have induced the Muslims to add customs and tariffs to 
the subjects of the Indian Union. To criticise them on this account 
would, however, be gravely unjust. They had to face in Mr. Jinnah an 
opponent who never compromises or relents. 

The problem is now to devise for Pakistan a shape that inflicts the 
minimum of injury on all the peoples concerned. The Indian Army, 
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`. which is to-day the finest military‘force in Asia, will have to be broken 


up. It will in any case suffer severely by the loss of all but a handful of 
its British officers; the Indians who will be promoted to fill their 
places lack experience and seniority. An army is a living organism and 
cannot be split into two parts—or will it be three >—without grave 
injury to its structure and its discipline. Again, the problem of the 
relationship of the Princes’ States to a divided India will be seriously 
complicated. ‘Eleven of the more liberal States, including Baroda, 
Cochin and Patiala, with a population which amounts to a third of the 
total population of all the Indian States, have already taken their seats 
in the Constituent Assembly. Others are holding aloof and may try 
to drive a hard bargain before they make up their minds to throw in 
their lot with Hindustan : few of them, deprived of the support of the 
Paramount Power, can for long afford to stand apart. They will be 
swept into the economic orbit of Hindustan which will encircle them, 
while from within their peoples will agitate for union. There are, 
however, two States at least, Hyderabad and Travancore, which mean 
to assert their independence, and may for a time succeed. Cashmir, 
with a Hindu prince backed by Hindu bayonets, is in a peculiar case, 
for its population is by an overwhelming majority Muslim, though in 
the main it leans towards Congress. But could it, geographically 
isolated as it will be, refuse for long to enter Pakistan ? 
Turning to British India, a series of baffling territorial problems.con- 
front us. The Frontier Province, though its population is solidly Mus- 
lim, has a Congress Government under Dr. Khan Sahib, backed by a 
comfortable majority. But it will be sandwiched between the tribal 
areas, which take their cue from the Muslim League and the massive 
bulk of the Punjab. Neither by road nor rail could it communicate 
` directly with Hindustan. To escape geographical isolation, it must 
join Pakistan. Baluchistan, which does not yet enjoy self-government, 
is in much the same case. Sind has a League Government, resting on a, 
small majority, ‘and is committed te Pakistan. The Punjab is the | 
Prussia on which Pakistan must be built, in spite of the awkward fact 
that the Muslims form only a bare majority of its population. It would 
be an intolerable injustice to include the mass of its Sikh and Hindu 

' population against their will in Pakistan. Muslims predominate in the 
western half of the province, but the Sikhs are so scattered that no ' 
boundary line can be fairly drawn which they are likely to accept. The 
line of the river Ravi is probably as near as we can get to justice, but 
half of the Sikh community would, be left on the wrong side of it. The 
line of the river Chenab, which the Sikhs claim, would sacrifice too 
many Muslims. The economic case is equally strong against division, for 
the system of irrigation and electric power is a natural unit.’ 

The problems presented by the North-Eastern region are no easier. 
Separated as it will be by a solid mass of Hindu territory, seven hundred 
miles in length, from the North-Western region, how is its defence to be 

„secured? To include Assam in it would be grossly unjust, for this 
province has a Congress Government, while its population is divided 
in three almost equal parts: between Hindus, Hill Tribes and Muslims. 
Its one solidly Muslim area, the Sylhet Division, could be detached and 
assigned to Bengal. The Muslim population of Bengal is concentrated 
in its eastern part, while the west is predominantly Hindu. A boundary 
line can be drawn with comparative ease. But it would assign to the 
Hindus the coalfield, the industrial area and the great port of Calcutta. 
To the Muslims would be left a relatively poor and mainly agricultural 
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región, which has jute and tea as its chief assets. It is Mr. Jinnah’s © 
contention that without Calcutta Pakistan would not be capable of 
life. A reasonable course would be to assign this mainly Hindu city to 
Hindustan, but to make it a free port, available with extra-tetritorial 
rights to Pakistan. Some propose to make it a neutral. territory like 
Trieste—a difficult and clumsy solution. eat a a - 
_ But in their sober senses do the Bengalis wish for the division of their 
province ? In language, culture, customs and traditions it is the most 
homogeneous province of British India. When Lord Curzon divided it, 
its unity, after'a violent agitation, had to be restored. To-day, rather 
than submit to inclusion in Pakistan, its Hindu population, with 
Congress backing, is calling for its partition. But against this amputa- 
` tion Mr. Gandhi is protesting with all his powers of persuasion, and so 
‘ is its‘Muslim League premier, Mr.’ Suhrawardy, a brilliant, mercurial 
and irresponsible figure, capable in his opportunism of surprising evolu- 
` tions. A year ago he was maintaining that Hindus and Muslims are 
two nations which cannot live together. To-day his theme is that all 
Bengalis are brothers. What he now proposes is that Bengal shall be 
constituted an independent, sovereign: State. To test his sincerity 
Hindus are asking whether he will agree to a Coalition on equal terms 
and whether he will abandon communal electorates. Meantime, while 
he preaches this new doctrine of Bengali nationalism, he is packing 
every grade of the administrative services with Muslims. This curious 
episode may have no sequel, but it serves to remind us that no more 
in Bengal than in the Punjab will partition be easy. Before it is com- 
pleted, with all its risks of violence and even of civil war, it is just 
possible that some of India’s leaders may turn’ back to the Cabinet 
Mission’s plan, dead though it seems to be`to-day, as the wiser and 
easier alternative. - 

There remains, after we have faced all the disconcerting facts, still 
one asset which may be used to retain some measure of unity for | 
India. The Indian Army under-Sir Claude Auchinlėck, a leader whom 
both communities like and trust, is one of the institutions which sober 
men would wish to retain intact. The case against breaking it up is 
not merely that the efficiency of its separated parts would be impaired 
for many a year to come: the real danger of this course is that it might 
be the prelude to civil war. A suggestion is being made that even if 
India must be split for political purposes into Pakistan and Hindustan, 
the army might still remain a unit, under a single high command. How 
if no Indian Union can be created could that be managed ? What civil | 
authority would control the army, and how would defence be financed ? 
There'is a not very happy model which might supply a precedent—the 
Dual Monarchy. Austria and Hungary, each of them sovereign States, 
had in the old imperial days a common army and a single foreign | 
ministry with a provision for their joint finance. Delegations from 
their Parliaments met annually to discuss. these common affairs. But 
in this case the two sovereign realms were linked by the Habsburg 
crown. Without such a link could a system of this kind be made to 
work ? : i f l 

It is, I believe, too late to enquire whether both Pakistan and 
Hindustan might be content to become Dominions within the British 
Commonwealth. The Constituent Assembly has already, by a unani- , 
mous vote, declared for republican independence ; on this, in the present 
mood of India’s millions, there can be for Hindustan no going back. | 


The more conservative Muslims, including Mr. Jinnah himself, might ' 
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prefer Dominion status for Pakistan, though some of his followers are 
thinking rather, of the part which Pakistan might play with an army 
of its own as the leading Muslim Power. Here we approach a tangle of 
power politics in which the British Government will have to walk 
warily. Our future relations with a divided India would be ruined if 
Hindustan steps outside the Commonwealth while Pakistan remains 
within it. Some of the States may also flirt with the same idea. The 
worst that could happen to our future relations would be-that Hindus- 
tan, which will include three-fourths of India, should be driven into 
hostility by the conclusion of a closer tie between the Commonwealth 
and Pakistan, or any of the States. It is not easy to see clearly into the 
future of this sub- continent. It seems inevitable that it must be divided. . 
But if no federal Indian Union can be created, need we despair of 
linking Pakistan and Hindustan in a loose confederation, which Burma 
and Ceylon might eventually join ? 

H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


THE LIBERAL REVIVAL. 


HE Liberal Assembly at Bournemouth was a considerable event 
in our political history. It was something that there should have 
been a Liberal Assembly at all. When, just under two years ago, 
the result of the General Election became known, with the defeat of 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, Sir William Beveridge and other leaders, and 
with the return of only eleven Liberal Members, the first general con- 


- clusion was that the Liberal Party as a fighting organisation had ceased 


to exist. The newspapers for the most'part wrote “Finis” to the Liberal 
_ chapter, and made calculations as to the division of the residuary 


"estate. Twenty months later at Bournemouth there ‘assembled the , , 


most successful annual conference in the history of the party. Over 
1,400 delegates attended, representing nearly all the 347 affiliated 
Liberal Associations throughout the country. The town hall was 
packed from the first moment of the conference to the last. The 
debates were followed throughout with buoyant interest. Alert, 
critical and responsive, the delegates carried through their business in 
an atmosphere that almost suggested the celebration of a victory at 
“the polls. 

The main business of the assembly was the discussion o on A Statement 
of Liberal Policy, a document of twelve closely printed pages which 
had been drawn up by the Executive Committee and circulated to all 
the affiliated associations. Some scores of amendments had been sub- 
mitted. It was obvious that only a part of the ground could be covered, 
and ultimately it was decided to entrust to the Liberal Council the early 
completion of the task. As it was, however, the Conference was able to 
deal with the sections relating to international affairs, Colonial adminis- 
tration, national defence (including conscription), industry and taxa- 
tion. The debates throughout were on a high level. The discussion on 
peace-time conscription aroused the keenest excitement, and the 
speeches for and against the amendment (which sought to fix a short 
time limit to conscription) were masterly. Sharp differences were 
manifest, but far more manifest was the deep underlying unity of the 
party. The outstanding mark of the conference was its youth.- About 
one in three of the speakers seemed to be under thirty. 

At the closing session of the conference on the Saturday morning the 
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delegates, seemingly as fresh as when they met.two days before, gave 
a great welcome to Mr. Clement Davies, the Leader of the Parliamentary 
` Party, and to Mr. Frank Byers, the Chief Whip. It was a magnificent 
tribute to them and their eight colleagues who, by common consent, 
chad rendered service altogether incommensurate with their numerical 
position in the House. Then came Mr. Philip Fothergill, as Chairman 
of the Executive, with his resolution pledging the party to complete 
independence and to'the presentation of an effective Liberal alternative 
to both Toryism and Socialism at the next General Election. When the 
siggestion was made that this affirmation of independence and purpose 
should be made by a standing vote, the whole assembly arose and 
remained standing during the recital of the pledge adopted by the 
special assembly in, May, 1946: “ We Liberal representatives, here 
assembled, realising mankind’s desperate need of the spirit and prac- 
tice of Liberalism, dedicate ourselves to the purpose of rebuilding the 
Liberal Party as an effective force, capable of assuming the government 
of this country. ...” It was in this mood of almost covenanting solem- 
nity and determination that the delegates separated and went their 
several ways. It shouldbe added that the Women’s Liberal Federation 
‘had met for two days previously, under the presidency of Lady Layton, 
and that their proceedings had been marked by the same spirit of hope- 
fulness and resolution. i 
What is to be made of all this ? It is noteworthy that the gibes and 
sneers of the past have virtually disappeared. There are signs that 


even the Press is becoming aware of the Liberal Party, although some - 


of the newspapers still maintain an.attitude of benevolent indifference. 
No one in the party is greatly troubled by this. Liberals during 
the past’ eighteen. months or so have been steadily rebuilding their 
party organisation, and they. have done this without the assistance 
of the Press, which (with some most noteworthy exceptions) is 
generally hostile or indifferent. In their declaration of independence 
the assembly rejected both Socialism and Toryism. The attitude 
towards the Socialist Government has undoubtedly hardened. Probably 
the majority of those present at Bournemouth greeted the coming of a 
Labour Government with a large measure of goodwill. -After all the 
Labour victory did something towards wiping out the stain of Munich. 
Twelve months ago the inclination was to give the Government a fair 
chance, and, moreover, there was a genuine sympathy with those who 
were confronted with such a heavy task in such critical times. Much 
. has happened in the last year to widen the difference between Liberals 
and the Government. The manifest incompetence of some Ministers, 
the arrogance of others, the weaknesses in the day-to-day administra- 
tion of the nation’s affairs, the lack of co-ordination between the 
several departments—these and other considerations have convinced 
Liberals that some alternative must be found to the present Adminis- 
tration. The manner in which méasures of vast importance are being 
“ puillotined ” through the House of Commons, has offended Liberals 
with their traditional pride in the prestige of Parliament. Again, the 
controversy over the “ closed shop ” revealed clearly how wide was the 
gulf between the Liberal and Socialist conceptions of liberty. These and 
like considerations were in the minds of the delegates when ‘they 
endorsed; almost fiercely, the indictment of the Government by Mr. 
Clement Davies and by the Chief Whip. eM , 
With this feeling against the Government there was, however, no 
leaning towards the Tory alternative. There was no suggestion of any 
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alliance, express or implied, with the Conservative Party, and any: 
proposal that led in that direction would have had short shrift. Scarcely 
any reference was made to the Liberal-Nationals. It was generally 
recognised that that unhappy and miserable episode’ in our political 
. life was nearing its end. The resolution of independence contained the 
pledge to rebuild Liberal organisations in every constituency. There is 
ample evidence that ‘in divisions at present held by Liberal-Nationals 
many of the rank and file have remained loyal to their Liberal faith, 
and it was felt that these folk must, if they so desire, be given their 
opportunity to take part in the forward movement ‘throughout the 
rest of the country. ' 

Since the conference dispersed there has come the announcemént of 
the new “ Common Front,” signed by Lord Woolton and Lord Teviot. 
If this news had reached the Conference whilst it was in session it 
would have caused scarcely a ripple upon the surface of the pro- 
ceedings. Probably the announcement would have been welcomed. 
` The young candidates who are raising their standards in the several 
constituencies-do not know very much about the earlier leaders of the 
Simonite movement. The names that have disappeared—Runciman, 
Simon, Horé-Belisha, Brown and the rest—mean nothing to them. 
They have probably never heard of Lord Teviot, the official signatory 
to the new compact. 

_ All this emphasises the fact that a new Liberal Party has come into 
being. It is this young and renewed Liberal Party that has rebuilt the 
organisation, forming nearly two hundred new associations within the 
past twelve months (many in derelict areas) ; that has put the Liberal 
News into weekly circulation in over five hundred constituencies ; that 
has established a ‘‘Foundation Fund,’ already assuring over {60,000 over 
afive-year period. Itisthisnew Liberal Partythat made arrangements for 
two thousand Foundation Day meetings to be held on and around May 
31st of this year. Probably most of those whose voices were heard at 
Bournemouth and most of those who will be the candidates at-the néxt 
General Election have no personal recollection of having lived under a 
Liberal Government. These young men and women may be thankful 
for the guidance of their elders, but they have no intention of accepting 
government by the “ hierarchy.” And they will, as of right, demand 
their full share in framing the policy they will have to proclaim in the 
cities, and towns, and villages in every part of the kingdom. New 
regiments have come into tlie field. New leaders are taking their right- ' 
ful place at the head of their fellows. They believe they have something 

better to give to their fellow countrymen than Toryism or Socialism. 

They regard both parties as reactionary and, when the time comes, 

they will be Soage to give battle. . 

Isaac Foor. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE ’S MOVEMENT. 


OMPETENT observers believe that if General de Gaulle had 
( not resigned in January 1946 he might have reached a com- 

promise with the parties on the constitutional problem. In that 
event France would have been spared the ill-starred Socialist-Com- 
munist project, the tedious elaboration of a second scheme, and 
probably General de Gaulle’s present enterprise. This consideration is 
not merely academic. If he had. remained in power he would almost 
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certainly have kept up his relations with the M.R.P. He would have 
' exerted his influence on politics from the inside. Now he is obliged to - 
attack from the outside. When he arraigned the whole system of 
government by parties, each several member of the governing combina- 
tion might conceive itself to be under accusation. The M.R.P. among 
others did so regard itself and retorted in self-defence. 

The Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais was launched on April 7th. 
Less than a month later the accident of an unofficial strike for higher 
wages at the Renault works produced results which seemed aptly to 
. illustrate one aspect of General de Gaulle’s case. A Ministerial crisis 

occurred. As far as the Government was concerned the Coalition 
which General de Gaulle had condemned was split. The. Communist 
Ministers withdrew. M. Ramadier, the Prime Minister, stood firm on 
the Government’s policy of stabilising wages for the time being, 
balancing the Budget and lowering prices. To obtain a vote of con- 
- fidence from the Assembly he warned members that a monetary crisis 
might endanger Parliamentary government. Without mentioning 
names he referred to the campaign for a ‘‘ Presidential régime.” This 
episode may be variously interpreted. The Prime Minister’s language 
may be regarded as a recognition of the importance of the R.P.F. On 
the other hand he may have over-emphasised a remoter risk in order to 
ensure defence against the nearer danger of a monetary crisis. In any 
case the Ministerial crisis, which was in no way of General de Gaulle’s 
making, was resolved without the slightest intervention on his part. 
The prospects of the: R.P.F. remained as much open to speculation as 
before. 

In founding the R.P.F. General de Gaulle disclaimed any intention of 
forming a party in the ordinary sense. Indeed, he called the whole 
nation to battle against the parties: He preached unity with the ardent 
combativeness with which pacifists have sometimes preached peace. 
But it was not,the simple reiteration of his views on the Constitution 
which disconcerted the political world. It was the sudden emergence 
of a new political force directed by a personality of General de Gaulle’s 
calibre. At Bayeux-the General had outlined his Constitutional aims, 
but that had not prevented the vote of the present Constitution. This 
time he plunged into the arena. He did not confine himself to an attack 
on the Constitution in principle. He assailed the actual governmental 
Coalition then in power. “ The present system,” he declared roundly 
in a written statement of April 14th, “ according to which rigid and 
opposed parties share among themselves all the powers, must therefore 
be replaced by another in which the executive power proceeds from the 
country and not from the parties, and in which any insoluble conflict 
shall be determined by the people themselves.” The achievement of 
this reform is the most precise aim of the R.P.F. One may note in 
passing the large assumption that the only way to get rid of the Coali- 
tion Government he denounced was to change the Constitution: The 
present Assembly had already produced an interim Government—and 
by no means an unsuccessful one—which was exclusively composed of 
Socialist Ministers. And as a result of the recent crisis the Ramadier 
Government,remained in office shorn of its Communist members. 

It may be well briefly to recall the scheme set forth at Bayeux by 
which General de Gaulle proposed to endow France with an executive 
power “ proceeding from the country and not from the parties.” The 
President of the Republic, he said, should be chosen by an electoral 
college which would include the members of Parliament but would 
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extend much beyond that limit. The President would appoint all 
- Ministers, including the Prime Minister. He would preside at Cabinet 
meetings and there exercise the “ influence of continuity.” He would 
act as an arbiter above political contingencies. Normally, he would do 
this by advice, but “in moments of grave confusion ” he would also 
do it by “inviting the country to make known by an election its 
sovereign decision.” Such is the scheme on which unity is to be founded. 
But nobody could pretend that these proposals are of such’ obvious 
virtue that they must attract the adhesion of all Frenchmen or even of 
all reasonable Frenchmen. However much or however little in the 
national interest, they could be brought to fruition only by the efforts 
of a party and against the resolute opposition of other parties. Some 
of the governing parties are conscious of the defects of the present 
Constitution. While it was being debated the Rassemblement des 
‘Gauches, with admirable pertinacity, criticised it almost line by line. 
The M.R.P. gave it their vote, but they had no passion for it. These 
parties would clearly be friendly to revision. But they were now at 
work under the present Constitution. It was asking a great deal to 
suggest that they should confess failure and put the whole acenee once 
more in question. 

Besides, General de Gaulle’s proposals went much fate fan: any 
of them, except possibly a minority of the Rassemblement des Gauches, 
were ready to go. On the doctrinal question perhaps the most signifi- 
cant reply came from the National Committee of the M.R.P. “ It is 

‘inevitable and often salutary,” said the Committee, “ that a majority 
and a minority should emerge from circumstances and should be 
clearly delimited. But this result can be reached only if the rules of the 
Parliamentary régime, founded on the responsibility of the executive 
power before the elected representatives of the, people, are jealously 
preserved. A Constitution which would establish a Presidential régime 

. implying permanent recourse to the referendum ‘would sooner or later 
become the legal instrument of the conquest of power by a party whose 
inspiration was totalitarian. ...” This declaration followed consul- 
tations between the M.R.P. and the Socialists, who had already 
announced their hostility to General de Gaulle’s proposals. 

‘From the speeches and statements of General de Gaulle the infer- 

-ence could fairly be drawn that he expected the system of coalition to 
collapse. He thought it would prove incapable of providing the neces- 
sary drastic solutions for'the great problems of the time. It would be 
overborne by events themselves. True, he sometimes spoke as if the 
R.P.F. were to pursue a long-term policy. It was to have its local 
committees, its congresses in due course. It was to intervene at all 
elections, in some manner not clearly defined. But in the Strasbourg 
speech there was a note of urgency which seemed out of harmony with 
this deliberate procedure. General de Gaulle pointed to the vast 
problems,“ which call us and warn us, while we are zigzagging along a 
road on the edge of precipices.” The note of urgency, which was re- 
marked by everybody, was not lost on the Communists. At once local ` 
“ Vigilance Committees ’’ were formed at various provincial centres 
“ for the defence of the Republic.” Although this action was formally 
approved by the political bureau of the party its inspiration may very 
well have been local. However that may be,, the Communist retort 
gave the venture of General de Gaulle a new aspect. It was no longer a 
simple proposal for a Constitutional reform, to be accepted or rejected 
after a dignified and perhaps prolonged debate. It was an enterprise 
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which provoked a vigorous opposition. The formation of Vigilance 
Committees threatened the creation of two mutually hostile camps in 
the country. 

Possibly ‘the more headstrong extremists to Right and Left would 
welcome such an alignment of forces. But the country as a whole has 
never shown a readiness to divide itself in this clear-cut manner on pure 
doctrine. In any case, fhe Communist move enabled the other parties 
to take up a middle position. The Socialists, who had disapproved 
General de Gaulle, now dissociated themselves energetically ‘from 
Vigilance Committees. The Rassemblement des Gauches (Radical- 
Socialists, Republican Socialists and U.D.S.R.) unanimously refused to 
co-operate with these committees. The group was less decisive in its 
attitude towards the R.P.F. The Radical-Socialists were divided in 
tendency. The main characteristic of the minority which followed M. 
Daladier was their anti-Communism. But M. Herriot and the majority 
of the party, while rejecting the Vigilance Committees, could not be 
suspected of any lukewarmness in defence of the parliamentary régime. 
_ Their allies, the Republican Socialists, were in a similar position. Once 
more the M.R.P., owing to the place it occupied among the parties, its 
Catholicism, and its former relations with General de Gaulle, made a 
highly important contribution to the controversy. “ Everything would 
become irremediable,” said its National Committee in the declaration 
already quoted, “ national independence would be compromised, the 
Union Frangaise would be dislocated, work would slacken if every town, 
every quarter, every village became a sort of closed field i in which the 
words ‘rassemblement’ and ‘ vigilance,’ ‘people’ and ‘ Republic ’ 
would serve only to split France into two irreconcilable blocs.” There — 
are signs that a large body of steady unexcited opinion in the country ` 
has settled to a similar view. If this tendency should prevail, then the 
principal effect produced by General de Gaulle’s move would be neither 
the prosperous recruiting for the R.P.F. nor the opposition it has 
provoked. The chief result would be the spread of a feeling against the 
raising of the quarrel. 

For any enterprise such as that of the R.P.F. the social atmosphere 
in which it is launched is important. In France, as elsewhere, there are 
multitudinous causes of grievance. It would seem, however, that an 
unnecessarily acute anxiety has been felt in many quarters about the 
temper of the French people. Amid all the discomforts and dis- 
contents, the blunders and occasional abuses of administration, there 
has been comparatively little social agitation since the liberation. In 
a community so sensitive, usually so prompt to react against griev- 
ances, this quiescence may even appear surprising. Various considera- 
tions may be advanced in explanation. Much of the French suffering 
during the war was mainly passive—enemy occupation, requisitions; 
deportations, the absence of hundreds of thousands of prisoners-of-war. 
With such memories people tend to be tolerant of present ills. Prob- 
ably also, in these days of dirigisme, the attention of observers has-been 
too much concentrated on the mistakes and misdeeds of Government., 
Outside the province of administration the effort of recovery goes on in’ 
the community itself and is producing visible results. The stain of the 
black market attracts notice. But in the countryside there is a free 
market which is not a black market in the sense of profiteering ex- 
ploitation. In effect, as far as agricultural products are concerned, the 
countryside is living in a large measure autonomously. Whatever may 
be thought of the lack of public spirit and the deficiency of administration 
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which this fact implies, its political value can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. The rural communities are islands of relative content. 

‘It is against this general background that the recent social per- 
turbations should be seen. In the towns the supply, distribution and . 
prices of food are all subjects of grievance. Townspeople have been 
patient, but the Renault strike and other manifestations in many other 
‘places revealed the discontent. Immediately after the Ministerial crisis 
the Ramadier Government was compelled to deal with it. Neglect 
might result in a contagion in which other latent dissatisfactions would 
become active. It was commonly felt that the Government would face 
its chief economic difficulty in this problem. Imprudent concessions 
would imperil its financial policy at the miést critical time. But the 
Government’s firm stand during the Ministerial crisis was an assurance 
that the risk would not be run. On a general review of the political and 
social situation, the essential fact is that, so far, all problems are being 
dealt with as internal problems of the parliamentary régime. Com- 
plainants have brought their grievances without reference to. the , 
R.P.F. or to so remote a matter as the Constitution. What would’ 
. happen if the economic structure of the country broke down, if the 
currency collapsed, or if prices soared beyond ‘all possibility of control, 
is a matter for speculation, itis to be hoped unnecessary speculation. 
So long as Parliament continues to find the solution of its difficulties 
out of its own resources there will be no call or occasion for a saviour 
from outside. Inside Parliament the régime .does not seem likely to 
be radically affected by the withdrawal of the Communists from the 
Government. Communist leaders abound in assurances that their party 
remains a parti de gouvernement. As one political observer has put it, 
the Communists in Opposition mean to be slightly governmental, just 
` as they were slightly “‘ Oppositionist ” while they were in the Govern- 
ment. There seems to be no absolute rupture of that peculiar association 
by virtue of which the main parties, prisoners of each other, form a 
pudding-stone bloc. It may well be that the long shadow of the leader 
of the R.P.F. will contribute to assagiy the Communists in Opposition 
as it did during the later stages of the debate on the present Constitu- 
tion, when the fear of General de Gaulle was the beginning of wisdom. 

General de Gaulle as a person is still widely respected. He has 
influence over a considerable range of public opinion, which recognises 
his sincerity and for which he remains “ the man of June 18th.” But 
it is a question whether his prestige can carry. the heavy burden of the 
Constitutional principles to which he seems to have firmly attached 
himself. Future speeches will no doubt indicate what use he proposes 
to make of the R.P.F. as a political farce under the existing parlia- ' 
mentary régime. On this point he was at Strasbourg studiously vague. 
There is always a danger—a danger fram his point of view—that the 
R.P.F. will degenerate into a party. In spite of the filtering of recruits 
it must be difficult to keep out members of the dispersed groups of the 
Right, who are conscious of their inefficacy in their present disarray. 
And, if not a party, what sort of association can have as its chief, object 
the furthering of a long-distance policy of Constitutional reform? A 
League, like the old Ligue des Patriotes of Paul Dérouléde? But the 
slow persistent pressure on opinion is not the kind of influence which 
attracts a personality like that of General de Gaulle. 

W. L. MIDDLETON. 

Paris. 


EUROPEAN SNAPSHOTS. 


EAVING Vienna—a desolate, hungry, hapless city, divided 
into four occupation zones, with not one smiling face of the 
erstwhile happy-go-lucky artistic and musical Viennese people 
I got into the plane on a sunlit day to proceed to Udine. At 14,000 feet 
one seems not to notice destruction and pillage carried out by human 
hands and one forgets about it flying over the dazzled sunlit Alps, 
and a sense of hope and exhilaration overcomes you. What a change 
meets your eye on reaching Italian towns and cities! In Vienna the 
‘erstwhile elegant shops are but skeletons of former life. The occupation 
by Soviet troops in the firl stages of war resulted in complete pillage 
not only of goods, but even all brass plates, locks, doors, window 
panes and window frames were carried away. To-day, a few shops 
display a few articles over which stands the inscription “ These goods 
are made from materials brought by customers themselves.” 

Here in Italy is the sight of shops packed with all sorts of goods 
which we in England saw but in pre-war happy days, and which are 
there for you to buy. No coupons are needed. People here are elegantly 
dressed ; music everywhere, and restaurants packed with food of every 
sort and description. This is a common sight, whether you visit 
majestic Venice, now connected with the mainland by a splendid high 
road, built in 1936, over four miles long, or Trieste, or the Eternal City 
of Rome, or the beautiful, however squalid, Naples. Even half- 
destroyed Turin and Milan abound with goods, displayed in the shops 
which escaped destruction. And yet all this is but a fagade, behind 
which the grimness of misery is hardly concealed from the searching eye 
of a student of realities. Especially striking it is for a student coming 
from a democratic world which strives to achieve the happiness of 
many and not that of only the few. The answer lies in facts of everyday 
life of the rank-and-file Italian to-day. i 

Food is rationed, the ration being roughly equal to half of that in 
Britain. A dinner given to me with two other guests (including wine, 
which is the smallest item on the bill) cost our host seven pounds in 
English money. The salaries of Italians are five to six times higher in 
liras than pre-war, whilst goods on an average are forty times higher. 
The salary of a skilled man is equal to the price of three shirts in those 
shops. Hearing that, I asked one of our party, chief editor of a leading ` 
Italian paper, how could he manage to exist with his wife and two 
children ? “ By having two jobs, one at night and the other by day, 
and having a short rest and food in between.” “ What about cloth- 
ing? People all seem well and elegantly dressed even if the material 
of their suits is poor,” I said. “ Yes, indeed, the Italian may starve, 
but will always have a good suit to go out. Besides the shoemakers 
and tailors here are really geniuses.” . .. Indeed, he took me to see 
some of them. Shoes and suits which in England would never be used 
again are patched, invisibly mended, dyed, turned in such an artistic 
way that it would need close examination to find the traces of such 
work. The labour being extremely cheap, they can afford it. Handi- 
craft of organised cheap artisans was a feature of Italian life throughout 
generations. 

In the street I pointed out to my Italian friend the magnificent dis- 
plays of goods in the shops. Shoes were three times the price of those 
in England. A sixpenny bar of chocolate at home costs over three 

' shillings in Italy, and chocolate shops one sees packed at every step 
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in Italian towns. “ Who can afford buying all this ? ” I queried. In 
despair he said: “The black-marketeers, the speculators ahd the 
peasants. These latter refuse .to accept liras in exchange for their 
products but only goods. The shops till now pay rent for their premises 
as pre-war, i.e. a sum next to nothing, as the lira is but one-twenty-fifth 
of its pre-war value.” ... He told me that taxation amounts to six 
shillings in the pound, but agreed that every Italian finds a thousand 
and one ways to.evade payment. A few million unemployed with a 
population that cannot emigrate or find jobs at home complete the 
picture. The Allied troops have purchased many of those goods, so 
the prices went up, but the Naafi shops found a way out and purchase 
the same goods at half-price in towns where*there are no Allied troops. 


The Allied troops are leaving Italy shortly in accordance with the,peace 


treaty. 

All over Italy institutions called “Istituto per il Lavore ” have 
been founded, with their central organisation in Venice. Their aim is 
to unite and organise all Italian familiés who for generations have been 
efficient skilled artisans in handicraft of producing highly artistic 
objects. They have to-day over two million of these people organised. 
The goods they produce are artistic and beautifully made and are now, 
in an increasing, steady flow, exported to America. The Americans of 
Italian origin help this work, organising concerns and exhibitions ‘in 
fashionable centres of the U.S.A., in spite of the fact that standardised 
mass-produced goods are four times cheaper: The Italian Government 


to-day, however inefficient in other ways, is helping these “ Istituto. 


per il Lavore ” by granting them a veiled subsidy, i.e. providing them 
with dollars at a rate of exchange of twenty-five liras per dollar (the 
official rate being 400 to the dollar). The exhibition of these goods 
at their central office in Venice, which I saw, made me realise that the 
high artistic tradition of Italy of past centuries has found full expression 
in these beautjful exhibits, coupled with a delightful touch of modern- 
ism. The unemployment problem facing Italy is partly solved by 
building up a modest army, navy and air force, restricted in number 
by the peace treaty. The Italian ‘aristocracy one hardly sees. They 
vare closeted in palaces which still belong to them, and very few antique 
shops have traces of their disposing of family heirlooms; probably 
the latter find their way to private dealers, especially as the law 
prohibiting the export of objets d'art abroad is still in force in Italy. 
On the whole the Italians are happy-go-lucky people and do not bother 
much about to-morrow and take things as they come in succession, 
and all seem to tend to thwart, on the whole, economic recovery of 
defeated Italy. Catholicism is strong in spite of its weakening grip 
over the masses, and it is still strong enough to check growing extremism, 


although the rulers of Moscow, knowing that extremism grows with . 


the deterioration of conditions, make a special point to demand and 
insist on heavy reparations from the defeated nations; and Italy in 
this respect is not an exception. 

How far Fascism is being uprooted in Italy is difficult to say. Many 
Italians probably look upon turning to Communism as a “ way out,” 
as a career; but the Italian species of Communists, in order to get 
any support from the masses, must veil their communism in patriotic 
veils by promising that Red Italy has a better future than any other 
Italy. The “ de-Fascistisation”’ is not carried out on such a drastic 
scale. as “ de-Nazification”’ in. Germany and Austria, as the “ de- 
Fascistisation’”’ is left to the Italians themselves. So these latter 
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immediately applied the rule that only those Fascists who stuck to it - 


‘after the surrender of the Badoglio Government to the Allies are liable 
‘to persecution, and even these latter get way from incurring any sort 
of penalty. I know a family—all living peacefully together—one 
member of the family is a Christian Democrat, another a Communist, 
the third a Socialist, and lately they accepted into their family a former 
- Fascist general who was let out of prison and now lives in peace 
amongst them. He cannot get a job with the Government, but private 
concerns and business are open to him and he has already a good job 
in onessuch concern. ` 

The powder-barrel is the “ Venezia Giulia” and Trieste’ problem, 
where, if léft alone to face Tito’s Jugoslavia, the Italians would have a 
lean time indeed, as Italy has a weak army, navy and.air force, whilst 
Tito and his irregulars: are trained ‘warriors ; besides, if Tito started 
fun he would have the support of the whole part of sovietised Eastern 
Europe, with Russia in the background. The salvation of the Italian 
‘cause in that part of the world lies in the fact that Tito, on his own, will 
never start‘a war unless his ally Stalin instructs him to go to war. 
But this would mean war not only in and around Trieste but also war 
in Greece, war in the Near, Middle and Far Easts, and for such a 
world war Russia is not yet prepared. Hence the Trieste problem 
will be dealt with as a “ local issue.” Undoubtedly,.Trieste is the test 
case of the U.N.O., as Danzig was after the last war the test case for 
the League of Nations. This is well realised by those’ of the Allied 
commanders in whose hands lie the safety and order of Trieste. I saw 
in Trieste a perfect understanding of this on the part of the Governor 
of Trieste, the American Colonel Bowman, and his very able British 
advisers. They are keen not to commit faults similar to. those commit- 
tedin Danzig. There in Danzig resolutions taken had no sanctions to 
see them through on the spot. Here, 5,000 American and 5,000 British 
- picked troops protect Trieste and its hinterland, helped by a most 
efficient local police force; incidentally, trained by outstanding 
English police officers. 

Tito limits his activities to well-known Communist patterns: i.e. 
efforts to organise a fifth column, and using threats of force. The Jugo- 
slavs have been in short-lived possession of Trieste, and when they had 
to retire and’ give place to Field-Marshal Alexander’s forces they 
sacked the city, and it remained the picture of Vienna as I saw it a few 
days ago. To-day, Trieste, like the rest of Italian towns, is` stocked 
with Italian goods, food, etc., but still on the black-market pattern. 
At intervals Tito organises “ spontaneous ”. large processions there, 
run by Jugoslavs, who, according to plan, infiltrate at a.certain date 
and hour the Trieste area. Walls are then covered with inscriptions 
overnight, such as “ We want Tito,” “We want to be Jugoslavs,” 
“Long live Tito and Proletarians of the World.” The Red Star is 
displayed on many walls. The local population is too terrified to oppose 
such proceedings. ,The Tito-organised crowds disinter a body of some 
obscure Jugoslav, and, proclaiming it to be the body of some victim of 
Fascism, with huge processions and placards carry the corpse and bury 
it with pomp in some, place of “ honour.” In a day or two the inscrip- 
ions disappear ahd instead appear such as: “Long live Italy,” 
“ We are Italians.” This time the body of an Italian is disinterred and 
carried with similar pomp to a new grave. The Allied troops and Trieste 
police successfully prevent the two opposing processions taking place 
simultaneously, and meeting in clashes. Asthereisnothing “spontaneous” 
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in such outbursts and all kiow what is coming, the pacifying réle of 
Allied troops and Trieste police is an easy job, as I was told by the 
American Commander of Trieste. A few British and U.S.A. units of 
the navy in Trieste Harbour have a very cooling effect on those hot- 
heads’ processions. 

If the Italian Government of to-day would like to score a great success ` 
in Trieste it could easily achieve it by (a) flooding the city with 
cheap goods, not at black-market prices ; (b) contribute labour to re- 


build the port and railways connecting Trieste with Italy as a hinter- - 


land ; (c) give export subsidies for Italian goods going to the free port 
of Trieste, and, whilst Tito in his usual wey would go on with threats, 
the Trieste population, in its vast majority Italian, and even the Jugo- 
slav part of it seeking peace, would join hands with Italian efforts and 
aims. Trieste, being a free port, could easily become the main port 
of the “ underbelly of Europe ” for U.S.A., British and West. European 
goods. It is doubtful if the new General Governor to be elected 
(probably a.Swede) would deem it safe enough for years to come to 
dispense with the U.S.A. and British forces at Trieste, especially as 
Tito will also contribute to the garrison of Trieste with his 5,000 


partisans. There is, undoubiedly, in the South of Italy a tendency’ 


to separatism, especially in Sicily, and an element of separation in 


the Monarchist movement. But all of them depend on the deteriora- ' 


tion of economic conditions in the rest of Italy. With improvement of 
these latter, separatism may disappear. For the Vatican is against 
separatism, provided that the North does not turn Red, and this: 
alternative, as far as I could judge, is a very remote one at present. 

Returning home through France, I had long talks with French people. 
I heard complaints of the rank-and-file workmen that their wages are 
on an, average 7,000 francs per month, which suffices only for two 
weeks out of four. And that after twenty-three years serving as a rail- 
way official! added one bitterly. In the South, de Gaulle’s name was 
- quoted time and again as the Saviour to come. In the North, people 
declared themselves for an application of what they termed Belgian 
practice, saying it was a levelling out of everybody’s income, that of 
poor as well as of the rich. Then, they told me, getting that “ clean 
sheet,” everybody would put his hand to the pump, work hard and 
thoroughly seven hours per day, and ultimately increase the output 
and the standard of life. I saw in the Moselle area of France huts 
and tents between the railway tracks. There were German P.O.W.s 
living and working there, with trains passing a few yards away, day 
and night. Polish troops guarded them. And that, a few miles from 
Germany, and two years since the war ended! I asked those Polish 
soldiers why they did not go home, and unanimously came the answer, 
` “ Because the present Polish Government will shoot us.” What a 
devastated and destitute face of Europe, I thought, with façades so 
different from the essence of things; and yet the world has enough 
space and riches to make all people happy, satisfied and Healthy in 
body and mind, provided goodwill existed amongst men.. 

VLADIMIR DE KOROSTOVETZ. 
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THE CYPRUS FARCE. 


HE tragic farce of Cyprus is to go on—under a Socialist Govern- 

ment. A more liberal and progressive régime has been proclaimed, 

it is true, combined with a ten-year economic development plan 

to cost £6,000,000, but Lord Winster, the new Governor, who has lately 
taken up-his appointment in the island, has left the predominantly 
Greek population in no doubt that Britain means to hang on to Cyprus. 
His first message to the people was to reiterate Mr. Creech Jones's 
statement of December 11th, 1946, that no change was contemplated in 
the status of the island, the Colonial Secretary having “ reaffirmed the 
policy of successive British governments that Cyprus shall remain 
under British sovereignty as a valued and trusted partner, sharing in 
the common strength of the British Commonwealth.” Thus does a 
fully powered Labour Administration, from whom the Greek Cypriots— 
290,000 out of the 370,000 inhabitants, or four-fifths of the population— 
had expected much, follow faithfully in the footsteps of previous 
Tory Governments, just as Mr. Bevin and his assistants have had to 
accept the direction of the Foreign Office in regard to the larger ques- 
tion of British policy in Greece. Even if, after sixty-nine years of 
economic neglect and mild misrule, with an inglorious period of despotic 
tyranny after the burning down of Government House in 1931, the 
Cypriots had felt any enthusiasm for the new policy of the British 
Government, the first act of the new Governor was scarcely calculated. 
to win the confidence or goodwill of the mass of the people. Four 
members of the Advisory Council who were among the Greek Cypriots 
who did not attend Lord Winster’s reception were bluntly informed 
that their services were no longer required, and the Governor appears 
to have been unduly sensitive of the dignity of the Crown by explaining 
that the members’ deliberate absence from the ceremony as $‘ an insult 
to the'King.” Lord Winster possibly forgot that it was a Greek island 
on which he was speaking, an island with 3,000 years of Greek history. 
He probably forgot that the Greek Cypriots no longer regard them- 
selves as “ backward subjects ” of the British Colonial Empire, but that 
their thoughts are marching with the new world democratic movement. 
The Times correspondent observed: “Lord Winster’s régime un- 
fortunately opened with an incident not calculated to improve the 
prospects of co-operation between the Government and the irreconcil- 
able leaders of the movement of union with Greece.” , It was certainly 
unfortunate for the new Governor that he had come to take up his 
office so soon after the unambiguous declaration by Mr. Attlee in the 
Commons on December 2oth, only three months previously. When 
speaking of the new Constitution for Burma, the Prime Minister said : 
“The Government does not compel any people to stay in the British 
Empire against their will.” The Greek Cypriots may be forgiven if, 
taking the head of the British Government Seriously, they conclude 
that they are no less worthy of freedom than the Burmans, a less 
civilised people. If the principle of free choice applies to India and 
Egypt, it can hardly be denied to Cyprus, they argue logically. But of 
course the pressure to quit Cyprus is not comparable to the pressure 
applied in the case of either India or Egypt. Mr. Attlee may have 
spoken with his tongue in his cheek in his speech on Burma, for quite 
unexpectedly Cyprus has assumed a new strategic importance since we 
are to lose Egypt, and in the present uncertainty in-international affairs 
democratic principle must perforce give way to reasons of security. 
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The Service chiefs have been quick to see the vital geographical rela- 


tionship of Cyprus with the Suez Canal from the point of view of 
defence. This “ Cinderella ” isle of the Empire-—Aphrodite’s isle, for- 
sooth, for it was. there that the goddess went ashore when she rose out 
of the foam—guards better than any other the approaches to the 
. Ægean, it is within fighter range of the Suez Canal, and it covers the 
_ terminal point of the pipe-line which brings the oil from Kirkuk, in 
Irak, to Haifa. There is a good natural harbour at Famagusta, which, 
if developed, would do service for Malta, too far away, and Alexandria. 
In the eastern part of the island there is,an extensive flat plain, which 
could readily be converted into a vast airfield. Altogether, from the 
military aspect, an ideal proposition, think the chiefs ; Britain’s Near 
East and Middle East must be safeguarded. f 

This reasoning might be more impressive but for certain recent 
important political developments which have reorientated the whole 
Eastern Mediterranean position.. Outstanding among these is, of course, 
the United States decision to take over the rôle of Britain in Greece, 
thus, one hopes, calling a halt to the Soviet-Slav threat to the inde- 
pendent existence of this historic land. Reinforcing Mr. Truman’s 


practical move, there is almost certain to be a permanent border .. 


Commission in Greece, watching over the activities of Greece’s provoca- 
tive neighbours. Had Britain’s withdrawal from ‘Greece left a “ power 
vacuum ” there, the fate of Greece could easily have been imagined, 
and Mr. Attlee’s suppression of democratic principle in the interests of 
military security, in the case of Cyprus, would have been understand- 
able. But so long as America remains in Greece and has her fleet in the 
Mediterranean—and all the signs point to the permanence of this policy 
—the British retention of Cyprus against the determined will of the 
great majority of the people is indefensible. But that is not all. Though 
the influential deputation from Cyprus which came to London in 
February was told by the Colonial Secretary that there would be “ no 
change in the status of the island,” a significant declaration was made 
in the Greek Boulé, or Chamber of Deputies, at the beginning of March. 
The following resolution was moved, and carried amid prolonged 
applause: “ The Fourth Greek National Assembly, considering we are 
entering upon a historic period in the formation of the post-war world 
and that the moment has arrived for a happy settlement of the sacred 
national demand for the union of Cyprus with Greece, addresses itself 
to the noble and gallant British people, whose faithful comrades the 
Greeks have always been in ‘times of trial, and expresses the conviction 
that: the national claim will find full satisfaction.” A resolution in 
similar terms had been introduced by M. Sofoulis, Liberal leader of the 
Opposition, but though it was the Populist motion which was adopted, 
M. Maximos, the Prime Minister, was stating no more than the truth 
when he said: “ The union of the island of Cyprus with the mother 
country has, and will always constitute, a unanimous demand of the 
Greek nation. All Greek governments have striven for the satisfaction 
of this claim.” It is undeniable that the Cyprus movement is supported 
by all parties in Greece and by Greeks everywhere outside. The million 
Greeks in America are just as anxious to see Cyprus restored to the 
motherland as are the Greeks in Europe or the Greek Cypriots them- 


selves. Under the race-conscious and powerful Greek-American society, ' 


the A.H.E.P.A., they have used their influence in keeping the subject 
constantly in the minds of the American public, and in fact the matter 
has long been on the files of the State Department. When the secret 
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documents of this department relating to the plan to give aid to Greece 
and Turkey were circulated in confidence to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives a short time ago, they contained 
a recommendation that Britain should cede Cyprus to Greece, “ pro- 
vided due provision is made for the security of British lines of com- 
munication.” On the urgent representations of the British Government, 
all reference to Cyprus was subsequently deleted from the papers. 

Only time will show how long the free expression of a people’s will is 
to be thwarted by such methods. As long ago as the civil war in Athens, 
-in Decembet 1944, the American State Department had the question of 
Cyprus before it. Following a despatch sent by C. L. Sulzberger, New - 
York Times correspondent, from Cairo, Mr. Edward G. Stettinius, then 
U.S. Secretary of State, told a Press conference that Sulzberger 
“apparently saw and studied some departmental paper which was 
private and not final.” We have seen how the subject again cropped 
up, even if once more merely to be shelved. The Greeks, however, are 
not the people to let the question rest there, nor can one imagine the 
Americans, in their new and closer association with Greece, suffering 
Cyprus to remain long under the charge of the British Colonial Office. 
The situation now is whether the British Socialist Government is to 
repeat the blunder of its Tory predecessors by continuing to resist the 
Cypriot movement—the Greeks have a word for it, Enosis—only to 
yield to American or world opinion later on, perhaps to further dis- 
orders on the island itself. The Greek nation has unequivocally declared 
for reunion, whereas formerly the great Veniselos himself, and lately 
M. Constantine Tsaldaris, had held» their hand in deference to Great 

Britain. 

If there was a joint Anglo-American strategic plan for defence in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, one could understand the desire of Britain to 
retain the island, but the American secret papers indicated no such 
scheme. If, on the other hand, Britain is anxious about her own position 
in that area, there is no reason whatever why Cyprus should not go 
back to Greece, and yet Britain enjoy every facility with regard to 
bases as though the island remained for ever under her sovereignty. 
Such a plan would be advantageous to Greece, to the Cypriots and to 
Britain alike, for whilst the economic development of Cyprus would go ` 
on apace and the demands of Enosis be satisfied, Britain would secure 
the willing co-operation of the inhabitants of the island in defending 
her strategic interests where now she incurs their deep resentment. In 
justification of the ‘decision to withdraw from Egypt, Mr. Attlee said 
he preferred the co-operation of the Egyptians to their hostility ; is 
there any reason to believe that the Cypriots, a branch of the Greek _ 
race, 30,000 of whom fought in the armies of the democracies during the 
late war, are less worthy of trust ? It will be a pity if a British Socialist 
Government cannot rise to the degree’ of magnanimity of the Govern- 
ment which in 1864, in accordance with the wishes of their inhabitants, 
restored the Ionian Isles to Greece. .We do not regret, as Arnold Toyn- 
bee once wrote, that Corfu and Ithaca are under the Greek instead of 
the British flag to-day. What is there different about Cyprus, even 
judged from its new strategic importance ? Nowhere among British 
possessions, as the Manchester Guardian has remarked, is the moral case 
for retention weaker, and it is not made any stronger by the fact that 
the island was offered to Greece in 19x15 in order to induce her to enter 
the war on the side of the Allies. Greece eventually came in on the side 
of the Allies, but Cyprus remained outside her fold. At,Paris, in 1919, 
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Veniselos received specious promises that, once the Greek question as 
a whole was settled, Cyprus would become part of Greece. Cyprus, 
however, continued under the British flag, and British rule in the island 
between the two wars has been such as would cause any decent-thinking 
and sensitive Englishman to blush with shame. From the suspension ' 
of the Constitution in 193x, when rigorous security laws were imposed, 
down to the gaoling of eighteen trade union leaders in January of 1946, 
the story is one of sheer repression and despotism. The charge against 
the executive of the Cyprus T.U.C. was given as sedition, yet Mr.. 
Solley, Labour M.P. for Thurrock, referring to the trial in the House of 
Commons on March 5th of the same year, said that when the Colonial 

. Office ordered the raid on the offices of the organisation a certain 
amount of literature was found “‘ which was no more lurid or dull than 
that which can be bought in England in any Socialist bookshop.” He 
quoted, in proof of the political nature of the trial, an excerpt from the’ 
exchange of questions and answers between the President of the Court 
and the Solicitor-General of Cyprus : 


President : Is Marxist theory a crime? 

Solicitor-General : According to Cyprus law, yes. ` 

President :* Is the possession of Marxist books a crime? 
Solicitor-General: Yes. 


“ Itisa fantastic state of affairs,” declared Mr. Solley, “ when Labour 
rulés at Westminster and Socialism is a crime according to the law of 
Cyprus.” One wonders if many Labour M.P.s are aware that even 

‘Hansard has been barred under the censorship laws of Cyprus, and that 

editors have been threatened with imprisonment if they reprinted 
articles which had already appeared in such reputable English news- 
papers as The Times and the Daily Telegraph. 

Mr. Attlee’s Government may be genuinely sorry for what has hap- 
pened in Cyprus in the past, but they must not be surprised if the new 
“ liberal policy ” and the proposal to spend £6,000,000 on the island 
awakens no enthusiastic response from the Cypriots. They have had 
their fill of the British Colonial Office, and Lord ‘Winster has made a 
very bad impression at the outset of his Governorship. The Cypriots 
feel they have had a very-raw deal since Disraeli acquired Cyprus for 
Britain through ‘‘a good bargain ” with the Sultan, and nothing less 
will satisfy them than complete political freedom in union with their 
mother country. The British Socialist Government will make a tragic 
mistake if it imagines that the Greeks of Cyprus will readily suppress 
their patriotic sentiments and the spiritual thirst for reunion in return 
for belated economic well-being and a more tolerant régime. Sanity 
dictates the only course which England should now take. Mr. Attlee 
should dwell on what Mr. Gladstone had to say about Cyprus. To the 
Grand Old, Man, Disraeli’s “ good bargain ” was “a gross act of law- 
lessness.’’ Writing to the Duke of Westminster in March 1897, he 
expressed a fervent desire to see, before the close of his life, “ the 
population of that Hellenic island placed by a friendly arrangement in 
organic union with their brethren i in the Kingdom of Greece and Crete.” 
Sooner or later “ organic union ” must come. Must history record that 
the Cypriots had to wait until the first British Socialist Government in 

: _ power had passed out before freedom came to their island? - It may 
happen like that. 
THOMAS ANTHEM. 


MIRABEAU’S SECRET LETTERS FROM 
BERLIN. 


“hs 


IRABEAU’S spectacular performances during the opening 
M phases of the French Revolution have diverted attention from 
the fruitful decade of travel, study and authorship which weat 
to the making of the ripe statesman of 1789. The scandals of his early 
years, his shameless immorality and measureless extravagance, the 
feuds with his parents and his wife, the long incarceration at Vincennes, 
had gained him an unenviable notoriety throughout Europe. Yet this 
dissolute aristocrat possessed some solid and attractive qualities which 
made him a welcome guest wherever he went. A hard worker, an 
omnivorous reader, and a brilliant conversationalist, his boiling passions 
were strangely mated to a cool and critical mind, and the sincerity of 
his reforming zeal was never in doubt. With all his faults he was a 
better man than Talleyrand or de Retz. His heart was warmer, his 
spirit more generous, his political ambition more disinterested. 
` The elder Mirabeau, known and admired in many lands as L’Amz des 
Hommes from the title of his most celebrated work, transmitted to his 
eldest son not only his dynamic temperament but his eager interest in 
public affairs. His mission in life, as he understood it, was to overthrow 
the prevailing heresy of Mercantilism with its doctrine of economic 
nationalism, and to establish the system of physiocracy formulated by 
Quesnay and himself, which proclaimed that a flourishing agriculture 
was the sole foundation of prosperity. In this field the precocious young 
man was to prove a loyal disciple, but, unlike his father, he also chal- 
lenged the whole political structure of the ancien régime. His earliest 
treatise, Essai sur le Despotisme, published in Holland, the paradise of 
` unlicensed printing, struck the note which was to echo through all the 
writings and speeches of his stormy life. “ A despotic state becomes a 
sort of menagerie of which the head is a fierce beast. The King is hired, 
and he who pays has the right to dismiss him who receives payment. 
If other Frenchmen have thought so before me, I am perhaps the first 
to say so in print.” He declined to be dazzled even by the rays of Le 
Rot Soleil. “The long habit of command corrupted the prince, and 
the long habit of obedience corrupted the people.” What his country 
needed was a good constitution reconciling order with liberty. Laissez 
Vhomme libre was the core of his gospel. Even had he not been the 
outstanding figure of the Constituent Assembly he would have received 
honourable mention as one of the pioneers of constitutional govern- 
ment on the Continent. 

Mirabeau’s conviction that freedom in every sphere was the highest 
prize of man was strengthened by a visit to England in 1784, under- 
taken.to escape a lettre de cachet. Through Gilbert Elliot, afterwards first 
Earl of Minto and Governor-General of India, who had been a school- 
fellow in Paris, he was introduced to the élite of Whig society. His 

_ closest contacts were with Lord Shelburne and the distinguished circle 
at Bowood and Lansdowne House. It says something for Monsieur 
Ouragan (Mr. Hurricane), as his father called him, that he won the 
respect of Romilly, a man‘of spotless character and with Bentham the 
leading law reformer of his time. His hope of securing a footing in 
England at a time when he had made France too hot for him was 

«disappointed, but his visit was not in vain. After eight busy months he 
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recrossed the Channel confirmed in his belief that limited monarchy 
was the best type of government. “ Perfection is beyond our reach,” 
he wrote to Chamfort, “ but in England one finds much less that is 
bad than elsewhere.” Liberty, he believed, was more a tonic than a 
temptation. Adam Smith he found as much to his taste as the earlier 
writings of Burke, whom he visited at Beaconsfield. Political liberty, 
economic liberty, liberty of utterance, were the three main tests by 
which he assessed systems of government. From this lofty angle of 
vision he awarded high marks to England and Holland, low marks.to 
France. What would he say to the Prussia of Frederick the Great, the 
classic land of the system which he loathed ? ` 

Mirabeau, like Voltaire though for other reasons, had made himself 
impossible in France, and in January 1786, at the age of thirty-seven, 
he arrived in Berlin. He was accompanied by what he called his 
petite horde, consisting of Mme de Nehra, the most reputable of his 
mistresses, his fils adoptif, Lucas de Montigny—his own son by an 
unknown mother—and his little dog. After his passion for Sophie 
Monnier had burned itself out he found rest and understanding in the 
company of this patient and motherly Dutch lady. “ My poor Mira- 
beau,” she remarked, “ you have only one friend in the world and that 
is myself.” He recognised her worth and confessed that she was too 
good for him. To retain the affection of the most-unstable of men for 
four years was something of a triumph. Crippled with debts and: 
forced to earn his living, he had nothing but his pen and his boundless 
self-assurance to sustain him. His plan was to study the youngest of 
the Great Powers at close quarters, to watch the working of autocracy 
in a shape unknown in ill-governed France, to make the acquaintance 
of Frederick thé Great, and if fortune smiled to enter his service. There 
was, moreover, just a chance that first-hand knowledge of Prussia at a 
time when the old king was visibly failing might be of use to the 
French Government and perhaps lead to the official or semi-official 
appointment which he craved. Rebel though he was on the moral and 
social plane, he longed to recover his footing and to play an active 
part in public life. ‘ Though the object of the journey is a secret,” 
reported the Austrian Ambassador to Kaunitz, ‘‘it must soon be 
revealed.” There was no secret. Mirabeau felt that Berlin was safer 
than Paris and he had to earn his living. Though travelling as a private 
citizen he brought an introduction from Vergennes, the Foreign 
Minister, to Count d’Esterno, the colourless French Ambassador; but 
he had another string to his bow. Prince Henry of Prussia, he felt 
certain, would welcome him, for his acquaintance, the Marquis de 
Luchet, was attached to the little court at Rheinsberg. 

' How could he make a better start than by an interview with Frederick 
the Great, to whom he had paid homage in his Essay on Despotism ? 
His name was a passport if not exactly a recommendation, and celebri- 
ties had never knocked ‘at the door of the King in vain. Two days after 
his arrival he wrote to Potsdam. “ Sire, it is perhaps presumptuous to 
request an audience of Your Majesty when one has nothing to say of | 
particular interest. But if you can pardon a Frenchman who-from his 
birth has found the world filled with your name, the desire to see the 
greatest man of this and many other centuries at closer range than is 
usual with kings, you will deign to grant me the favour of paying my 
respects.” Frederick promptly replied that he would be glad to make . 
his acquaintance, and gave him an appointment. The same day a 
parcel of books reached the palace and Count Görtz was instructed to 
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thank him. “ I confess,” added the King, “ that I shall be very curious 
to know by what happy accident the traveller has found his way here 
and I shall be glad if you can tell me.” He also asked Formey, the 
Secretary of the Prussian Academy, to explore the motives of the 
journey. A few hours before the audience he wrote to his brother, ` 
Prince Henry: “ We have a M. de Mirabeau, whom I do not know. 
He is coming to me to-day. So far as I can judge, he is one of those 
effeminate satirists who write for and against everyone. It is said that 
this man is going to seek refuge in Russia where he will be able to 
launch his sarcasms against his country with impunity.” Though the 
King speaks of “un M. de Mirabeau’”’ he knew perfectly well who 
he was. 

Frederick’s obvious physical distress cut the conversation short, but 
the visitor was impressed by “this extraordinary man, so superior 
even to his high station.” The meeting was followed up next day bya 
letter in which he came to the point. ‘‘ When Your Majesty asked me 
yesterday if I was going to St. Petersburg I replied: not yet. Two 

‘ people were present and for personal reasons I do not want my move- 
ments to be noised abroad. Ill rewarded for my conspicuous services to 
France in the sphere of finance ; compromised in my security and 
almost in my reputation by the present Minister [Calonne] because I 
would not mix myself up in his latest loan ; obliged during my father’s 
` lifetime to earn my living; consumed by the desire. to make myself 
regretted in France, I left it with the Sovereign’s permission, but in 
the firm resolve only to return, so long as I was young and active, in 
order to inherit the considerable fortune my father will leave me. 
After satisfying the just curiosity which has led me to Berlin, where I 
shall probably await my brother who will ask leave to study the 
manceuvres, I confess to you alone, Sire, my intention to seek employ- 
ment in the country which most needs foreigners. So I shall make for 
Russia, though I should not choose that half-fledged nation and that 
savage country unless I thought that your government is too fully 
organised for me to flatter myself that I could be of use. To serve you, 
not to idle in the academies, would have been my chief‘ambition. But 
the storms of my early youth and the disappointments I have experi- 
enced in my country have too long diverted my thoughts from this 
fine plan, and I fear it is now too late. I owe you this confession, since 
Your Majesty showed some interest in my destination, but I beg you 
to keep it secret.” The reference to Russia’ was merely a rhetorical 
flourish, for he had no contacts in that quarter and he wished to remain 
within easy call of France. ` i 

Frederick’s reply to this offer of service was a courteous refusal, for - 
what 'roorn was there for such a genius in a totalitarian state? “ You 
may rest assured that I shall keep your secret and that I shall always 
be interested in the fortunes of a man of your merit, wishing sincerely 
that they may realise your expectations. It is entirely for you to decide 
about staying in Berlin till the arrival of your brother, who desires my 
permission to be present at the manceuvres. This plan is the more 
agreeable to me because I hope during this interval to have the pleasure 
of seeing you again.” No one with such blots on his scutcheon could 
have seriously expected employment from any foreign court, and the 
French Ambassador was in no way disposed to help him. Without the 
letter from Vergennes, wrote Count d’Esterno, he would not have 
presented the traveller: he had no apparent means of living and was 
certain’ to run into debt. He was accompanied by a woman whom he 
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called Mme de Nehra and announced the arrival of a brother in the 
following spring. One Mirabeau was quite enough. “I think he wishes | 
to settle in Berlin in order to get his writings printed without inter- 
ference. For that purpose he could not choose a better place, knowing 
that so long as no compliments are paid to the Court of Vienna, he can 
criticise with impunity God, the saints, and all the kings of the earth, 
including the King of Prussia.” eo 

No assistance was needed to cross the threshold at Rheinsberg, where 
eminent Frenchmen were welcomed with open arms. It seemed par- 
ticularly important to cultivate the man whom many people believed 
likely to play a leading part when the old King was gone. “ Prince. 
Henry,” reported d’Esterno to his chief, “ began by ‘being infatuated, 
but when he talked to me about him I took care not to sing his praises.” 
The Prince admitted that-there was much to be said on both sides, but ` 
he was infinitely entertaining. “ He boasts to the Prince of the fifty-four 
lettres de cachet supposed to have been served on his family, and talks 
unceasingly of the horrible confusion ,in the finances of France; but 
it is easy to see that he will not find his feet at this court.” The King, 
he added, had received him very well, but had refused him a second 
audience, probably owing to unfavourable reports. Frederick indeed 
had remarked at table to one of his Ministers that he was very sur- 
prised at the reception accorded by Berlin to a man who had indulged 
in such criticisms. The Ambassador believed that publicity was desired 
for this observation and that the King had in mind an epigram on 
Prince Henry, who was beginning to tire of his visits to Rheinsberg, 

. where Mirabeau, according to one witness, behaved as if he were a | 
habitué. ; 

The visitor had better luck in less exalted circles iù Berlin. With the 
French Huguenots there was no difficulty. Dohm, a high official of the 
Foreign Office, describes in his memoirs the eagerness and open-minded- 
ness of the distinguished Frenchman, his rapid progress in the language, 
his consummate skill in extracting information from men and books. 
While Dohm coached him in Prussian policy, Nicolai, editor of the 
Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, introduced him to the camp of the 
Aufklérung, of which Lessing and Moses Mendelssohn had been the 
brightest stars. Both were dead, but both received his homage. Kant 
he described as one of the greatest thinkers in Europe, though he often 
lost himself in abstruse speculations. With the young lions of the 
Sturm und Drang period he was as little in sympathy as the King. He 
was often to be seen in the crowded salon of Henriette Herz, who later 
declared that she had never heard such conversation. We are indebted 
to another Jewess, the incomparable Rahel, then a precocious girl of 
sixteen, for a vivid snapshot. ‘‘ He had dark, vivacious eyes, sur- 
mounted by thick eyebrows, and his face was pock-marked. He was 
squarely built but not stout. He made the impression of a man who 
had seen a great deal of life and mixed with many-people. He was 

‘livelier than most of the aristocracy. Every movement indicated a man 
of enetgy who investigates everything for himself and wishes to get to 
the. bottom of things. I knew nothing about him but I got a good ` 
impression, though he seemed elderly and was neither smart nor good- 
looking.” Even more vivid is the testimony of the woman who knew 
him best. “ When I first saw him,” writes Mme de Nehra, “ I started 
back with repulsion, but gradually I got used to his features and came 
to think them suited to his genius. His face was expressive, his mouth 
charming, his smile most attractive.” His father thought him as ugly 
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as Satan, but the whole figure breathed dynamic energy, originality, 
and consciousness of power. There was no lack of invitations and he 
was frequently to be seen at Bellevue, the Berlin residence of Prince 
Ferdinand, youngest brother of the King. “ His reputation as a wit 
and his agreeable character,’’ writes his daughter Princess Louise, 

“ made everyone want him. My mother, however, was, not fond cf 
people who overawed her, and she indulged in bitter pleasantries at his 
expense which led to acrimonious discussions.” Yet study, not society, 
claimed most of his time. His scathing brochure on Cagliostro and 
Lavater, the charlatan and the enthusiast, was written and published 
at Berlin. It was designed as a warning to princes against the frauds 
and superstitions to which so many circles had succumbed. From these 
credulous rulers he excepts Frederick, “ who has rejected most of the 
playthings of human folly.” 

After three crowded months in Berlin, where there was evidently no 
prospect of employment, Mirabeau decided to return to France. Ex- 
plaining that his plans had changed owing to unforeseen circumstances. 
and that his father was ill, he begged the King for a farewell audience. 
‘Frederick, though tormented by asthma and very near his end, con- 
sented. The conversation lasted an hour. The main topic was the 
position of the Jews, to whom the visitor was more favourably disposed 
than his host. He then passed to another ‘theme. Why had not the 
Cesar of the Germans also been their Augustus? Why had he not 
associated himself with the glory of the literary revolution, fostering 
it with the flame of his genius and his power ? That a literary revolution 
was taking place in Germany was news to the old man, who had recently 
revealed his ignorance in his little book De la Littérature Allemande. 
Mirabeau had wasted'his time in Prussia as little as in England. His 
eloquent plea for a persecuted minority, Moses M endelssohn et la 
Réforme Politique des Juifs, published in London in the following year, 
defended the gifted and unpopular race against its critics. If they had 
shown an excessive desire for money-making, they had very rarely 
sinned against the state. They should not be confined to commerce, 
but should be allowed to engage in agriculture and trade, and be 
treated with toleration, consideration and impartiality. 

On his way home Mirabeau spent a few days in Brunswick. The 
celebrated Duke, whom he had hoped to see, was away, but he made the 
. acquaintance of a man who was destined to be his collaborator in the 
chief literary enterprise of his life. Major Mauvillon, a friend of Dohm 
and the son of a French father, was an instructor in tactics, but he was 
far more than a soldier. Asa student of economics, a champion of physi- 
ocracy, an opponent of standing armies, a believer in constitutional 
monarchy, freedom of utterance, and the friendly co-operation of 
nations, he instantly won the friendship and confidence of the brilliant 
French publicist, who found him a mine of information on Central 
Europe. How much they meant to each other during the following 
months is revealed in Mirabeau’s Letters to Manvillon, published in . 
1792, the year after his death. The plan of a joint descriptive survey 
of the leading German states began to take shape before their eyes. 

On reaching Paris in May 1786 the prodigal son went straight to 
Talleyrand, a man as ambitious and gifted as himself, no less immoral 
but more inclined to veil his sins. Condemned by his unloving father to 
an ecclesiastical instead of a military career on account of his lameness, 
V Abbé malgré lui as Sainte-Beuve calls him, resolved to exploit the 
rich possibilities of the Church. At the age of thirty-two he was the 
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Abbé de Périgord and Agent-General of the Clergy, a post which 
brought him into contact with the Government ; but he aspired toa . 
bishopric and even dreamed of a cardinal’s hat.’ His models were de - 
Retz and Dubois, unprincipled adventurers who had used their orders 
as a stepping-stone to a political career, for the passions of his life weré 
money and power. He had‘already introduced Mirabeau to Calonne, 
the Minister of Finance, for the calculating ecclesiastic believed that the 
partnership might yield useful results to them both. After hearing the 
traveller's impressions of Berlin he agreed that an observer, already 


_intimate with Prince Henry and other high personages, might supply 


the French Government with information likely to prove valuable when ‘ 
the dying King closed his eyes. He had learned that Prince Henry 
desired a channel of communication to Paris. Could not the only person 
who possessed the necessary qualifications report to him, and could not 
he himself forward the despatches to the King and his Ministry with 
any‘necessary excisions and thus bring himself to their notice ? There 
was also an unavowed motive which played a part in his advocacy of 
the mission. Talleyrand loved shady speculations, and a keen-sighted 
observer at Berlin might well give the greediest of men some useful 
hints. The Minister of Finance might be glad, for personal reasons, to 
muzzle a formidable critic who was also a financial expert ; and perhaps 
he might find the money ‘for the mission which he would Pensuade 
Vergennes; the Foreign Minister, to approve. 

Before making his decision Calonne called for a report on the 
European situation, which was duly supplied and dated June 2nd, 
1786. The King of Prussia, began Mirabeau, could not live another 
two months, and with him the keystone of European politics would 
collapse. Everything pointed to war. The turbulent megalomania of 
the Emperor Joseph portended trouble and discord. Frederick William, 
the heir to the Prussian throne, might be tempted to challenge him, for 
he had the best army in Europe and the best general (the Duke of 
Brunswick). The Prince distrusted France, and resented the attempt 
of the Dutch to diminish the authority of the Statholder, the husband 
of his sister Wilhelmina. The English, encouraged by tales of. France’s 
financial embarrassment, were spoiling for a fight, for her weakness and 
misgovernment rendered her incapable either of keeping the peace or 
waging war. The cure should, be sought in an alliance with England 
based on a commercial treaty, to which Prussia should accede, each 
power formally guaranteeing the possession of its partners. “‘Is it 
not time,” he concluded, “to restore our position abroad and to 
strengthen it at home?” ‘It was a dark picture, but there was little 
exaggeration in the colouring and the memorandum produced the 
desired result. Calonne’s consent was facilitated by Talleyrand’s hint 
that in case of refusal a damaging attack on his financial.administration 
might be‘launched: in Mirabeau’s phrase, the Minister of Finance 
preferred to muzzle him. The expenses of the mission were defrayed, 
not by the Foreign Office, but by the Ministry of Finance. The reports, 
it was arranged, would pass through the hands of Talleyrand, who would 
edit them at his discretion. 

Mirabeau left Paris on July 3rd, 1786, and stopped at Brunswick tq 
see the Duke, at once a Francophil, one of the leading soldiers of 
Europe, and one of the model rulers in Germany, to whom Talleyrand 
had given him an introduction. The visitor counselled him to exert his 
influence at Berlin when the Prince of Prussia should ascend the 
throne, and the host’s desire for an alliance between France, Prussia 
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and England to guarantee their possessions evoked enthusiastic 
approval. Very different was his reception at the French Embassy at 
Berlin, where he was frigidly informed that the Ambassador was too 
busy to see him. A Hamburg paper had stated that he had been 
ordered out of France, but that was not the reason for the snub. Count 
d’Esterno, unaware that the mission was semi-official, resented the 
reappearance of a man whom he regarded as a shady adventurer. The 
King was now too ill to receive foreign visitors, but an invitation to 
Rheinsberg enabled the envoy to offer advice to Prince Henry. The 
only way to obtain influence over the future ruler, he argued, was to 
terrninate his feud with Hertzberg, the Foreign Minister, whose ‘position 
was too strong to challenge. Host and guest agreed that the future was 
unpromising. ‘‘ What do I anticipate ? ” wrote the latter to Talleyrand 
on August 15th. ‘‘ Nothing but weakness and incoherence. It seems 
clear that little intrigues, the arts, the Illuminati will lead the new 
king. Has he a system? I do not think so. Intelligence ? I doubt it. 
Character ? I do not know enough to say.” On his return from Rheins- 
berg the envoy reported that even his host had no idea how his nephew 
would act. There would obviously be a struggle for power between 
Hertzberg, the champion of the English system, and Prince Henry, 
the ardent Francophil. 

Mirabeau wrote nearly as well as he talked, and the letter on August 
17th, on the passing of the great King, contains a passage which has 
been quoted a hundred times. ‘‘ Tout est morne, rien pest triste ; 
tout est occupé, rien n’est affligé. Pas un visage qui n’annonce pas le 
délassement et l’espoir; pas un regret, pas un soupir, pas un éloge. 
Et c'est donc là qui s/aboutissait tant de batailles gagnées, tant de 
gloire, un régne de prés d’ un demi-siécle, rempli de tant de hauts 
faits! Tout le monde en désirait la fin, tout le monde s’en félicite.” 
Old General Méllendorf alone shed tears when he addressed the troops. 
“ We have lost the greatest of Kings, the first of heroes. I have lost 
my master and, if I may say so, my friend.” A subsequent letter added 
a few details of the last phase. ‘‘ His illness, which would have killed 
ten men, lasted eleven months without interruption and almost without 
respite. Nature only abandoned one of her finest creations after the 
total destruction of the organs worn out by age, the unceasing strife 
of mind and spirit for forty-six years, the fatigues and agitations of 
every kind.” The champion of limited monarchy found little to praise 
in the Prussian system, but for the unique personality of the last of the 
kings, as Carlyle describes him, he felt profound respect. 

vo G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued) 
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N the discussions upon the National Health Service Bill as it passed 
J hrongh Parliament it was noticeable that there was little of direct 

concern with the welfare of the patients. Since it has received the 
Royal Assent it has been necessary for attention to be devoted to the 
organisation and administration before a day can be appointed to put 
the Act into operation. In the meantime, questions of staffing and 
accommodation are creating real difficulties for all who have to carry 
on the actual work of the hospitals. The abnormal rise in the birth-rate 
has led to an urgent call to any who can assist in'maternity work to 
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come forward to relieve a situation fraught with danger to the coming 
generation. This is an exceptional and perhaps temporary emergency. 
There remains also to be tackled a more permanent problem in the large 
proportion of the hospital population who require a longer stay than 
that necessitated by an operation or passing form of sickness and ` 
consist of men and women no longer young. ` 

In the early days of the establishment of hospitals, and even up to 
nearly one hundred years ago, the conception of a hospital was of a 
place to which people went to die. The percentage who were discharged 
to live another day was about the same as the percentage who in ‘the 
present day do not return to normal life. That statement, however, 
only applies to the large general hospitals, mainly under voluntary 
control, which draw to them the patients requiring some immediate 
form of treatment and can benefit fully after a short stay. There is a 
large hospital population for whom conditions have improved, but are 
still very far from being satisfactory. As the medical profession 
developed scientific methods of treatment, and the nurses began to 
have a recognised course of training, the function of providing a place 
- in which people might die ceased to be fulfilled by the voluntary , 
hospitals and, especially for large numbers of the poor people, 
devolved upon the poor law authorities. 

The development of improved measures for the care of the public 
health was a recognition that on the lowest ground, if no other, it was 
cheaper to maintain people in health than have to provide for them in 
sickness. Nevertheless a certain proportion of the poor, who had to be 
accommodated in institutions, required special attention when they 
were sick, so that infirmaries were added as a natural development from . 
the workhouses. It was not considered, however, that there was any 
particular reason for expending money upon them. It was not until 
1865, when public opinion was aroused by a special report made by 
The Lancet, that the authorities began to awake to their responsibility 
for the sick in their care. The deciding factorin most areas in the 
extent of the provision was the amount of the cost to be raised by the 
rates. But, in addition to the difference in the basis of admission, there 
developed a strong prejudice against any institutions, however well 
run they might be, which were associated with the poor law authorities. 

The Local Government Act of 1929'was an historical landmark in the 
development of the care of the sick poor, especially of the elderly and 
aged, as it provided for the abolition of the Boards of Guardians with 
their unsatisfactory reputations in many cases and the transfer of their 
powers to the counties and county boroughs. The Act indicated, as a 
matter of policy, that where a service could as a matter of law be 
performed under Poor Law Acts, or under other Acts, it should be done 
under the latter. Not all local authorities adopted this view, and those 
which left this section of the hospital population to the care of the 
public assistance committee provided little advance from the days of 
the Boards of Guardians. On the other hand, the fact that the policy 
of the country as expressed in legislation was to remove to some extent 
the poor law stigma, widened the range of those who under force of 
. circumstances sacrificed their pride and prejudices to become patients. 
The number of educated people who have occupied responsible positions . 
and are now in beds in public assistance institutions through no fault 
of their own is a revelation to anyone who walks round the wards. 
Many of these buildings were formerly workhouses. Some of those who 
are alive to the defects of the present arrangement are inclined to urge 
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that there cannot be any effective improvement until these buildings 
are levelled with the ground and replaced by others of modern design. 
Apart from the fact that under the present conditions of the building 

industry this is not a practicable policy, it is doubtful whether it is a 
' desirable one. The main need of many of them is more light and im- 
proved sanitary accommodation. A skilful architect can provide both 
without much difficulty and not a great deal of expense in certainly a 
fair proportion of these buildings. The L.C.C. have supplied an admi- 
rable example in St. Faith’s Hospital, Dulwich, formerly known as 
Constance Road Workhouse. These old buildings have a quiet and 
repose which is very welcome and in marked contrast to the steel- 
framed buildings which are fashionable at the present day. Before 
embarking upon vast new building schemes the whole question of 
making the best use of what the Germans have left to us will require 
very careful investigation. 

_ Combined with the operation of legislation in allocating these patients 
to the local authorities there has been a reluctance on the part of the 
voluntary hospitals to take care of any patients who might come under 
the description of “ chronic sick.” They have been simply dumped 
upon the local authorities. Public interest was aroused and hospital 
authorities stirred to give attention to the subject by a memorandum 
on the care of the “ chronic sick ” prepared by the Institute of Almoners 
and published in May 1946. One effect was to raise questions about the 
meaning to be given to the phrase “ chronic sick ” and to deplore its 
use. There is grave catse to think that many patients have in this way 
been condemned to a lingering death without any adequate investiga- 
tion into their condition. 


- Tt has been proved,” wrote Sir Ernest Rock Carling in The Times 
(November 26th, 1946), “ that skilled medical attention, good nursing 
and active physical.treatment effect cures, or such an amelioration of 
disabilities that a high proportion of those often regarded in the past as 
‘incurable’ can be returned to their homes, and not infrequently to a 
life of usefulness. . . . Where an enlightened member of the staff of a 
general hospital which has beds for chronic cases has had the interest 
to devote all his—or her—skill to the care of the occupants, marvels 
have been done; patients have been able to take up their beds and 
walk.” = 


The fact of the matter is people of advancing years have suffered 
particularly in the neglect by the medical profession of the study of 
health as distinct from disease. Hitherto the knowledge of the care 
of the aged sick has been very largely possessed by general prac- 
titioners, who have not had opportunity to pass it on, so that very 
little advance has been made in this branch of medicine during the 
last fifty years, according to Dr. Trevor H. Howell, who writes with 
a special knowledge of the subject (The Lancet, February 15th, 
1947), though it may be hoped that it is not necessary to add 
another speciality, as he suggests, in geriatrics. If the subject is 
approached with the expectation that elderly people have some years . 
to live, for which there is statistical justification in the longer expecta- 
tion of life, then the whole problem assumes an aspect entirely different 
from that which it has possessed in the past. 

The Nuffield Foundation have provided an admirable and informing 
report of a committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Seebohm Rown- 
tree, which provides a statesmanlike survey. It has gathered as complete 
information as possible with regard to (i) the various problems— 
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individual, social and medical—associated with ageing and old age ; 
(ii) the work being done by public authorities and voluntary organisa- 
tions and the public and private resources that exist for the care and 
comfort of old people in Great Britain ; (ai) the provision made for 
old people in those countries that have. given special thought to this 
matter ; (iv) medical research on the causes and result of ageing ; and 
(v) the lines on which action might usefully be taken in the future by 
public authorities and private organisations, including the Foundation. 

It would be impossible to go through, in the space at disposal, the 
wide range of study covered by this report, which is most readable and 
can be recommended to anyone interested—and who is not !—in the 
problems of advancing years. Many will derive comfort from the fact 
that in spite of legislation granting old-age pensions at 65, and even at 
60 in the case of women, the Committee would draw the line at 70 
and describe those under that age as “ elderly.” Moreover, there is 
no need for them to feel that advancing years necessarily condemn 
them to a life of idleness. 


“The Committee,” the report states, “ have been impressed by the 
views expressed ‘to ‘them of the high therapeutic value of occupation 
and employment in delaying the effects of ageing, and they feel that it 
is in the interest of those who are elderly but not old to be able to 
continue in employment as long as they wish to do so.” 


In this they follow in the footsteps of Lord Beveridge and with more 
thoroughness than the Government, who incorporated a lesser induce- 
ment than his proposal in the Natiorlal Insurance Act, 1946. But the 
subject is not one to be dealt with on a merely financial basis, or even 
as just a contribution to the national policy of full employment. From 
the days of Cicero it has been recognised that occupation was a necessary 
contribution to a healthy happy life of the old as much as of the adult. 
There is a body of evidence to suggest that it is the lack of occupation 
and an interest in life which is making the largest contribution to the 
number of “ patients ” in hospitals and institutions up and down the 
country. The Nuffield Committee found a difference of opinion upon 
the best methods to be adopted for the, care of the sick among them. 
As a general principle it is surely sound that if it is desired that people 
should have a healthy attitude towards life, then it can hardly be 
regarded as satisfactory that their lives should be spent with a hospital 
—the headquarters of sickness and disease—as the centre. The Com- 
mittee report in favour of further investigation, and one of the major 
points upon which there is grave need for additional information is the 
extent to which many of these long-term patients really are in need of 
permanent accommodation. It may well be that point has a bearing 
upon the extent and nature of the provision which is required for the 
elderly and aged as a section of the community. 

There are signs that the benevolent mrunificence of some who have . 
supported voluntary hospitals in the past will now find an outlet under 
. the changed conditions in the establishment of homes and housing 
schemes: for the old folk.. It would be unfortunate if it were to be 
thought that these old people would be transferred to a hospital or even 
to one of the homes for the sick aged anticipated by the Committee so 
soon as they showed signs of needing some attention. The guiding 


principle is that these inhabitants are within the domiciliary services a 


of the local authorities under the new Act. Where new blocks or units `., 
are being provided for them there should be available a district nurse, ~ 
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just as there should be in any housing scheme. On her premises, though 
‘not intruding upon her personal privacy, there might be some kind of 
occupational therapy unit or home industry. It is an instinct of elderly 
educated folk to keep their fingers occupied, and there is every reascn 
to believe that the instinct prevails in other sections of the community 
and will.find expression if it is given the opportunity. It is hoped that 
_ sufficient has been drawn from this report to show that the Committee 
‘are justified in regarding more knowledge and investigation as the 
primary need of the situation. Only upon such a basis can there be 
hope of formulating a policy of permanent value to the elderly and 
aged to enable them. to occupy their rightful place in the national life. 
i C. E. A. BEDWELL. 


’ 
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| ' Hae 
“FANNY BURNEY’S EVELINA, 
ITHIN recent times the verdict has been pronounced in the 
W Press ex cathedra that Evelina is not “ almost forgotten.” This 
is as it should be, for it is in brief a masterly conversation 
piece of the Georgian period. In well-selected and varied scenes we 
are shown the daily routine in the lives of what may be loosely described 
as middle and upper class families of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. In this lies its value to succeeding generations. Most novelists 
when writing a story of contemporary manners cannot avoid picturing 
the world around them. This is even reflected to a degree in those 
books where imagination rather than actual experience is drawn upon 
for material. It is the unconscious making itself known to the con- 
scious. Joseph Conrad says: “ every novelist must begin by creating 
for himself a world . . . in which he can honestly believe. This world. 
cannot be made otherwise than in his own image.” 
` In Evelina all the essential elements which went to make up Fanny 
Burney’s life are used as groundwork for the story. Above and beyond 
this foundation an imaginative structure has been fashioned on her 
ideas of the social world existing at that time. There are to be found 
in addition ingredients which go to the making of an enduring classic. 
“For a female,” she says, “ whose knowledge of the world is very 
confined, and whose inclinations, as well as situation, incline her to a 
private and domestic life... I have only presumed to trace accidents 
and adventures to which a ‘ young woman’ is liable ; I have not pre- 
tended to show the world what it actually is, but what it appears to a 
girl of seventeen.” How the novel took the world by storm is well 
known. So are the opinions of some of the great men of her time. Dr. 
Johnson himself “ protesting there were passages which might do 
honour to Richardson.” Sir Joshua Reynolds “ began it one day... 
was so much caught that he could think of nothing else . .. when he 
took it up again found himself so much interested in it that-he sat up 
all night to finish it.” Sheridan “ proceeded then to speak of Evelina in 
terms of the highest praise . . ..he repeatedly called it a most surprising 
book.” In 1794 Talleyrand wrote to Mme D’Arblay, as she then had 
become : “TJ hope to learn enough English to converse with you ; for 
-the next four months I am going to study it to. the exclusion of every- 
. thing else; and to acquire the beautiful and good language I have 
‘chosen Evelina’ and Cecilia, which-I shall read both for study and 
pleasure.” ‘Later ‘criticism has always followed these high strains, 
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though the novel perhaps would not have such an appeal for the ultra- 
modern reader. It moves too slowly and there is little to satisfy an 
appetite for close and lurid details of human relations. It is clouded by 
an exaggerated sentiment and heavy melodrama. What it does is to 
supply all the requisite ingredients of a leisurely love story with a keen 
sense of satiric humour running through the complications of the plot. 
The characterisation is shrewd and penetrating and the people are in 
every sense fully alive. Fanny Burney was a forerunner of Jane Austen. 
The latter’s sphere was perhaps the more limited of the two, because she 
relied less on her imagination than on actual experience of life‘as daily 
lived around her. Both found in their own circle an unfailing reservoir 
of material on which to draw. 

Evelina herself is a thoroughly proper heroine for the modest young 
woman of any age to read about. Virtuous and innocent, she is yet 
sensible and equal to the problems met with in the world. Her personal 
appearance is not described in detail for us except for the remark passed 
in the preface to the book that the heroine “ had conspicuous beauty.’ 
Lady Howard, writing to Mr. Villars, says “ her face and person answer 
my most refined ideas of complete beauty.” Her sex appeal is obvious 
for men of the world like Sir Clement Willoughby, Lord Merton and 
others—apart from the hero Lord Orville himself—to be brought low 
before her. Evelina has not the rich allure of Sophia Western, but it is 
the moral worth and highly sensitive nature of Miss Burney herself 
which is portrayed in the heroine. To Lord Orville Evelina “is in- 
formed, sensible and intelligent . . . she, does not, beautiful as she is, 
seize the soul by surprise but, with more dangerous fascination, she 
steals it almost imperceptibly.” Lord Orville is a most exceptionable 
young man and nobleman of the period. Where did the authoress find 
his counterpart in the men she met ? Austin Dobson suggests that her 
model may have been Fulke Greville, whom she knew. In her Journal 
Greville appears as Colonel Welbred and is there featured as “ tall, his 
figure is very elegant and his face very handsome ; he is sensible, well- 
bred, modest and intelligent. I had always been told he was very 
amiable and accomplished.” Certainly the hero’s conduct throughout 
the novel confirms that this portrait may have been used as a basis. 

There are two or three charming scenes between hero and heroine 
when they are clearing up lovers’ misunderstandings. ‘These are richly 
revealing in showing us sensitive details in the characters of both, as 
for instance this warm-hearted duet. Evelina speaks : 


“ There is no young creature, my Lard, who so greatly wants or 0 
earnestly wishes for the advice and assistance of her friends, as I do ; 
I am new to the world, and unused to acting for myself ; my intentions 
are never wilfully blameable, yet I err perpetually ! I have, hitherto, - 
been blest with the most affectionate of friends, and indeed, the ablest 
of men to guide and instruct me upon every occasion, but he is too 


distant . . . and Aere—there is not a human being whose counsel I 
can ask |” : aa 
“ Would to heaven,” cried he . . . ‘‘ that I was worthy and capable of 


\ 


supplying the place of such a friend to Miss Anville 
“You do me but too much honour,” said she ;- “ yet I hope your 
Lordship’s candour—perhaps I ought to say indulgence—will make 
some allowance, on account ‘of my inexperience, for behaviour, so 
inconsiderate—may I—my Lord, hope that you will? ” . 
“ May I,” cried he, “ hope that you will pardon the ill-grace with 
which I have submitted to my disappointment? and that you will 
_ permit me (kissing my hand) thus to seal my peace?” - 
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“ Our peace, my Lord,” said I, with revived spirits. : 
“ This, then,” said he, again pressing it to his lips, “ for our peace : 
_ and now—are we not friends? ” 


Eveline’s grandmother, : Mme Duval, plays a not altogether 
unimportant part. Uneducated, ill-mannered and tyrannical, with no 
sense of humour, she is the type of vulgar nouveau riche. If Miss 
Burney had written the novel after her appointment as dresser to the 
Queen it could easily have been imagined Mme Schwellenberg had been 
taken as the study for Mme Duyal. In the piece of savage horseplay 
where her grandmother has ‘to submit’ to a supposed highwaymen’s 
attack on the coach and her subsequent disappearance in a ditch, Miss 
Burney has overreached her powers and over-dramatised the scene. 
It recalls Tony Lumpkin’s cruel treatment of his mother in She Stoops 
to Conquer. This, however, is not nearly so brutal as the attack tc 
which. Mme Duval had to submit. Sir Clement Willoughby is a typical 
society man of the period. He is complete Corinthian. Heartless, selfish 
and ‘brutal in his pleasures, he deserves no sympathy from us on not 
winning Evelina for wife. The character of Captain Mirvan, in spite of 
Austin Dobson’s acceptance, is almost incredible. True, he has sound 
if few amiable qualities. Even allowing for the press-gang days with 
the brutality attached to them, can we accept such an uneducated 
bully as the husband of so charming a woman as Mrs. Mirvan? To 
the heroine “ He seems to be surly, vulgar and disagreeable .. . that 
kind and sweet-tempered woman, Mrs. Mirvan, deserved a‘better lot. 
I am amazed she would marry him.” Miss Burney had a brother in the 
Navy who became an admiral, and shé was challenged on the portrait 
of Captain Mirvan by naval men who requested her to mitigate the 
harshness of her sketch. This she resolutely declined to do. The 
character is worthy of Smollett. 

One feels the Branghton family to be drawn from life and the 
authoress in her psychological reactions to the family as a whole per- 
fectly correct. They are petty and odious people. So is their friend 
Mr. Smith. Dr. Johnson, however, did not share this opinion. In a 
conversation he had with Miss Burney he said: “ I would have you 
come and talk to me of Mr. Smith, and then tell me stories of old 
Branghton and then of his son.” The doctor may have found Mr. 
Smith entertaining after the little episode of the pictures at Vauxhall ! 
The heroine writing to Miss Mirvan dismisses them thus: “ I will not 
write a word more about them ; I cannot with any patience think of 
that family, to whose forwardness and impertinence is owing all the. 
uneasiness I at this moment suffer.” Parson Villars is a little reminis- 
cent of Dr. Primrose. He is a benevolent old bore at times, and the late 
Sir Frank Mackinnon is right when he styles him “ tiresome.” Sir 
John Belmont is a scoundrel and a cruel husband. His frenzied contri- 
tion and just retribution at the end is really too melodramatic to be 
readily accepted by the reader. i , 

Evelina is taken by her kind hosts to see a performance by Garrick 
at Drury Lane. She is enraptured with the actor. “ His action—at 
. once so graceful and so free—his voice, so clear, so melodious, yet so 
wonderfully various in its tones—such animation! Every look speaks!” 
Then follows a delightful feminine touch as she adds: “Oh, how I 
envied Clarinda! I almost wished to have jumped on the stage and 
joined them!” Garrick was an old friend of the Burney family and 
always made welcome to their home circle. Another play to which 
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Evelina was taken did not receive such approbation. This was Con- 
greve’s Love for Love. It proved too full-blooded for her unsophisticated 
taste. “ Though it is fraught with wit and entertainment, I hope I 
shall never see it represented again ; for it is extremely indelicate.” 
Miss Burney’s London topography is interesting to us because so 
many of the places referred to are quite unknown, having long since 
disappeared or become completely altered. The Georgian setting to 
Evelina has melted into air, thin air, and is almost as fictitious as if it 


‘were the background to.a fairy story, as indeed it is. In a Times leader 


on the,1938 Lichfield Johnson anniversary the writer remarks: “ It 
is easy to make merry over the formality of manners in the society 
which Johnson knew; but harder to make little of its achievements. 
Allits monuments point to a craftsmanship, a style, and a felicity which 
are now lost with a stability for which this age looks in vain.” Such a 
monument in literature is Evelina. Fanny Burney’s first novel returns 


_again and again, to be read by those interested not alone in literary 


values but by some who are ready to find entertainment and relaxation 
in a charming eighteenth-century love story with an orthodox happy 
ending. - 

W. H. GRAHAM. 


WASTEFUL EMPLOYMENT. 


N times such as these when every ounce of work is required for pro- 
[arciv purposes labour should as little as possible be wasted in 

other fields of the national economy. Every available step should 
be taken‘ to attract workers from non-productive occupations for 
employment in the most productive fields, and less useful occupations 
should be prevented from drawing away labour from more useful 
employment. A society as that of Britain, which in the past increased ~ 
her productive wealth in spite of many external vicissitudes, has a 
claim to enjoy an increase in luxury and of the pleasures of life; it, 
has a right to use a sensible share of its accumulating wealth in ameni- 
ties, in services, sports and games without risking the tragic fate of 
inflationary Spain under Charles V and Philip II. But when, as the 
White Paper on relations between employers and workers warns us, 
“the volume of purchasing. power is already bigger than the supply 
of goods,” a dangerous disequilibrium has arisen and a nation spending, 
under those circumstances, too much on unproductive work or services 
may risk the same disaster as did Spain when its population, over-sure 
of its wealth, turned more and more from productive work to a leisurely 
life and to the exciting satisfactions of bullfighting. 

The work spent on productive purposes on the one hand and on 
services connected with consumption on'the other is at present ill- 
balanced in Britain’s economy. This should not mean that British 
people have suddenly become less production-minded and: more lavish 
in spending money. It simply means that in view of the shortage of 
labour the economic machinery used for non-productive purposes 
has become too elaborate and thus represents, at present, considerable 
waste. One may be inclined to think in this respect, in the first instance, 
of the machinery of distribution. The argument of “ too many shops ” 
may seem to fit well into the picture of the ill-balance of production 
and services. It is, however, a doubtful argument. We can hardly 
transform the retail trade within a short period into an entirely new - 
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structure by doing away with a substantial part of 650, 000 small 
shops and concentrating. the retail, trade in some main shopping 
` centres. Savings which might be made in retail labour would be 
probably outweighed by the loss of time incurred in shopping and 
. by an increase in delivery services from the retail centres to the more 
distant districts. It may also be noted that the man-power employed 
in the distributive trades was, by the end of 1945, almost 900,000 less 
than before the war. Retail trade associations and similar organisa- 
tions use. the argument of “too many shops ” for their monopolist 
aims which culminate in such restrictive practices as registration and 
the licensing of shops, distance limits, or qualification tests for entrants. 
This policy of restriction is not the proper means to correct any super- 
fluity in retail distribution. If there are still too many shops in Britain 
this is largely due to the fixing of distributive margins by trade associa- 
tions and war-time controls at a level which protects the inefficient 
and thus increases unduly the attractiveness of retailing to adventurers. 
There can‘be no doubt that a reduction of gross margins through the 
re-establishment of free competition in retailing now so badly hampered 
by the fixed-price article would immediately have the result of squeezing 
the less efficient retailer out of business ; wasteful manpower would be 
released for better purposes. 

Provided that free competition is restored within the precincts of 
retailing by the abolition of price maintenance, a temporary restriction 
of the number of new entrants could no longer be objected to on the 
ground that it would assist monopolist organisation. Apart from this 
there are some retail trades where a non-competitive uniform service 
could well replace the excess of traders ; the non-competitive milk 
round in war-time is an example of this ; the same should be the case 
if coal retailing‘ would be simplified. One estimate :puts`as 40,000 the 
total number of coal merchants in Britain, and sometimes a single 
street in British towns may be served by as many as 15 or 20 different 
coal traders. Mr. George W. Lucas (now Lord Lucas) stated in 1945 
that 100,000 petrol pumps operated from 40,000 filling stations, and 
that before the war 13,000 outlets stood between the production 'of 
272,000 motor cars and: their retail purchasers. 

There are'a number of trades which against the background of the 
' present situation ate decidedly uneconomic and yet absorb vast armies 
of employees. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree writes in The Times that the 
betting trade absorbs between 300,000 and 400,000 persons ; even if a 
great number of them should be on part-time jobs this is clear waste 
of manpower. It has been stated that approximately 250,000 agents 
‘are employed in the check trading business, the object of which is 
to facilitate the sale of clothing and other goods by the credit system. 
It is a much criticised system (see the survey Our Towns), as it increases 
the price of goods to-buyers, a point recently emphasised by the Drapers’ 
Chamber of Trade. In times of depression and very low wages the sys- 
tem might have some justification ; at present it has none, and. the 
vast number of people it employs are another example of occupational 
wastage. If such credit is deemed necessary it might be arranged by 
public agencies. The same applies to industrial assurance. “Lord 
Beveridge stated in his Report that industrial assurance is responsible 
for the employment of 65,000 full-time agents. With burial benefit 
now included in the national insurance scheme agents and canvassers 
for this purpose should become purposeless, but it seems as if indus- 
trial assurance offices are anxious to expand other types of. assurances, 
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ie. endowment policies, for the working-class population, which, 

though declared uneconomical by the Cohen Report -on Industrial 

Assurance on account of the high cost of agents’ work involved, would - 

keep this staff alive. - 

The unfortunate position at present is that just those trades which 
seem least desirable from the point of maximum exploitation of man- 
power offer a particular attraction to people seeking new jobs after 
army release. They all worship the ‘idol of so-called indepéndence. 
They prefer the ‘position of a small shopkeeper, of an agent or canvasser 
or a second-hand dealer to the dull routine of catching the 8.45 a,m. train 
and returning by the 5.15 p.m., or of the clocking-in in a factory. 

, It is in many ways a doubtful independence. How many people may 
lose their money by such ventures was once made clear by the Ministry 
of Pensions in connection with ill-spent lump sum payments. Insurance 

` agents too have by no means an easy or agreeable calling; many 
end as nervous wrecks, particularly where they are not employed, 
on a fixed salary basis, by the more important offices which have 
improved their status. Rightly, the Incorporated Sales Managers’ 
Association attacks the system of engaging travellers ‘‘ on commission 
terms only.” Indeed, this system of “ heads you win, tails you lose ”, 
draws many ignorant people into trade with the result of later dis- 
appointment. Their labour, if they cannot get the orders, has been in 
vain. The proposals for reform made by the Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion should be adopted. 

Quite wrongly such occupations or the taking over of a small shop 
are regarded by many as their “ salvation.” When ‘lately a gallant 
ex-Army man failed in three different industrial occupations on 
account of head wounds, it was said that he would like to open a small 
business—if he had the capital—a tobacconist’s or a café. The Chinese 
proverb: “it is easy to open a-shop but hard to keep it open,” is 
seldom appreciated. But it should be remembered that in August 1946 
there were 628,638 men and women registered as disabled persons. 
If a large number of these should not be fitted to the right job the 
experience of the ex-Army man just quoted may be that of innumer- 
able others. It'is here that a large amount of wastage of manpower - 
can and should be avoided. Job analysis, proper vocational guidance, 
and. willingness on the part of employers to see that the physically 
handicapped gets the place in industry where he can make full use of 
his remaining capacities is the essential requirement. From a prelimi- 
nary survey carried out by the Department of Health for Scotland, 
it emerged that men invalided out of the Forces:and “left to them- 
selves . . . fared badly—socially, medically and in relation to work.” 
* If so, their remaining manpower was wasted. : 

- To discover the sources of wasteful or wasted employment is cer- 

tainly easier than to devise the means of prevention. It is even more 

difficult because compulsory direction of labour is rightly deprecated. 

The Government’s Economic Survey for 1947 says: “‘... the ideal 

distribution of manpower would involve changes of such magnitude . 

that it would be impossible to bring them about by any means short of 

complete war-time direction. Even if direction were used, the transfer 
of labour would be limited by lack of accommodation.” But this 
does not excuse us from neglecting this vital matter. A good deal 
can be done. As a matter of policy service-trades of lesser usefulness 
which employ large numbers of persons should be discouraged and 
steps taken to safeguard new-comers by proper enlightenment on their 
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prospects in such occupations; the superfluity of shops should be 
organically reduced by restoring free competition and lower profit 
margins ; retail trades which can be run on uniform lines. (and only 
those) should be freed from useless overlapping ; working conditions 
of agents and canvassers ought to be so regulated as to prevent these 
trades from becoming a hunting-ground for inexperienced adventurers ; 
the efforts, already under way, to discover the most useful occupation 
for the vast army of the physically handicapped ought to be doubled. 
- These are a few of the possible remedies. More could be suggested if a 
committee were to be set up to investigate wasteful employmert 
and to devise means to reduce it. The significance of the task can hardly 
be over-estimated. . i 
HERMANN LEvy. 
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EDICAL research in the Soviet Union has been and is being 
M eiea out along a score of different fronts. Special hospitals, 

clinics and laboratories have been built and equipped for specific 
types of research and staffed with specially trained medical personnel 
to direct and carry out this research. The State encourages the, 
search for new medical facts and techniques. The men who achieve 
results and discover new methods of combating disease are honoured 
as national heroes. : 

In the U.S.S.R. the potentialities of skin grafting are taken sc 
seriously that a special supply service has been. inaugurated. The 
required materials are taken from those who have been condemned 
to death or are supplied by those generous persons who have willed 
their bodies for this purpose. Reparative surgery has now reached 
magnificent heights in the Soviet Union. The work of Dr. Filatov 
in grafting new corneas from corpses on the blind corneas of the living 
has attracted world-wide attention. Similarly, the use of skin from 
the dead for healing the wounds of the living has now become wide- 
spread. A collective-farm woman arrived from the country with a 
face monstrously eaten away by ulcers and devoid of all shape and 
expression. The face was like a hideous mask. Cutting away one of 
the ulcers, the surgeon replaced it with a piece of skin from a healthy 
area. Within a few days the patient’s largest ulcer had closed up. 
The resistance of the tissue to the action of the bacteria had strength- 
ened, A struggle had begun in every cell; the ulcers cleared up, the 

‘inflamed condition was improving and life-giving forces vitalized the 
skin. Another worker burned his arm with molten lead. The arm was 
paralysed and covered with scars. . New skin was grafted on this arm, 

` the scars began to fade away, the tissues became elastic, and the arm 
regained its flexibility and strength. Skin grafting is now one of the 
most highly developed branches of reparative surgery. It is used in 
filling in voids and helping extensive wounds to heal. Usefulness is 
restored to limbs contracted by extensive scar tissues, and ugliness 

caused by disease and accident is corrected. . 

Severe curvature of the spine is not only a disfiguring disease ; it 
is a disabling one as well. The bone surgeons have been attracted to this 
problem in bone dynamics for a great many years, and various methods 
of overcoming spine curvature have been devised., The first method 
of overcoming spinal distortion was by means of various bone jackets 
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and supports. At most, they gave but temporary relief; the curvature, 
if at all severe, was little affected. Later, various operations were 
devised in which added strength was given to the weakened spine by 
inserting strips of bone in artificially made grooves. Some degree of 
lessening of the curvature was attained ; most gratifying was the relief 
obtained from pain. 

Within the past few years a very remarkable operation for the 
treatment of humpback has been devised. Professor Kouslick, head 
of the Orthopedic Clinic of the Central Institute of Traumatology at 
Leningrad, has discovered a new method for operating on humpback, 
by which the chest cavity is not mutilated although the ribs which '' 
cause the hump are straightened and realigned. Twenty-five patients 
with maladjustment of the spinal column were treated by Professor 
Kouslick. In no case was there a fatal result. At the end of the fourth 
or fifth day the patients could sit up ;. from the tenth to the fourteenth 
day they could walk, and at the end of one month or six weeks they 
could return to work. The speed of the recovery is due to the fact 
that the chest cavity is left intact. Another advantage of Professor 
Kouslick’s method is the straightening of the trunk. Even very’ 
considerable distortions become practically imperceptible under the’ 
clothes, and in less serious cases the hump disappears completely. 

Into a Moscow hospital a few months ago walked a thirty-year-old 
woman who complained to the examining physicians that her throat 
was causing her intense pain. When her throat was examined it was 
found that there was a band of contraction about her larynx. Question-. 
ing her, the doctors learned that she had suffered from diphtheria and 
was about to'choke to death from the false membrane which this disease 
produced in the throat when her doctor made an external opening 
in ber throat to enable her to breathe. After the operation had been 

performed, suppuration had set in and the cartilage around the larynx 

had begun to disintegrate. The patient was sent to the Prosthetic 
Institute in Moscow, where Dr. Rauer, the famous throat specialist, 
with the assistance of Dr. Joseph Bokstein, decided to give her a new 
throat. This was accomplished by transplanting the cartilage taken 
from the body of a person who had just died, the operation being carried 
out in four stages at monthly intervals. Eventually the larynx was 
completely restored, and at a recent meeting of the Moscow Surgical 
Society Dr. Rauer revealed that the woman, now equipped with 
borrowed cartilage, had’ a new throat which had proved very satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 

Blood transfusions and other uses‘of blood have received, widespread: 
attention in the U.S.S.R. ‘Many interesting studies have come from 

- Soviet hospitals, laboratories and clinics concerning the miracles that 
may be performed with blood. Dr. Bogomolets has done remarkable 
work with blood transfusions in delaying the onset of old age. Dr. 
Bogomolets’ theory as to how blood transfusions help in rejuvenating 
the system is most interesting. Since the’ ageing of the organism is 
accompanied by accumulation within the cells of biologically inert 
protoplasmic molecules, their,removal from the cellular elements by 
means of blood transfusion must have, to a certain degree, a rejuven- 
ating effect on the organism. It is possible, therefore, according to 
Dr. Bogomolets, for small, frequent transfusions to delay premiature 
ageing of the body. The responsive effect of transfused blood suggests 
the possibility of favourable action of blood transfusion in functional 
disturbances of the blood vessels, according to Dr. Bogomolets. It 
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is therefore possible that repeated blood transfusions may prove an 


_ effective measure against the development of ‘arteriosclerosis. Two 


other Soviet scientists who have done much with blood in the treat- 
ment of various conditions are Drs. A. A. Bagdasarov and M. C. Dultsin. 
They have found that blood transfusion in large doses produces a heal- 
ing effect in hemophilia (bleeder’s disease). Blood transfusions are of 
value in treating infectious diseases because they lead not only to a 
higher degree of non-specific immunity but also to non-specific desen- 
sitisation and detoxication. Blood transfusions are also of value in 
vitamin deficiencies. Small doses of blood create a favourable “ soil ” 
for more rapid and effective use of vitamins and minerals. 

Blood products, particularly thrombin, have been found by Soviet 
neuro-surgeons to be of great value in operative work upon the nerves 
and brain. Dr. N. I. Propper-Grashschenkov stated: “ In the nerve 
clinic of the All-Union Institute of Experimental Medicine at Moscow, 
which serves the seriously wounded in skull, brain, spinal column and 
spinal cord, since the end of April 1942 thrombin prepared by V. A. 
Kudyrashow has ‘been used as a hemostatic agent in'operations on 


` the brain and spinal cord. , In all cases there was a definite effect on 


the duration of bleeding from the small vessels of the brain and the 


tissue of the scalp and spinal column.” 


Soviet ‘medical men have done much with blood. They have 
developed blood thrombin, a chemical powder very effective in stop- 
ping ‘bleeding from the most serious wounds. Extracted from blood, it 
can be sprinkled on the brain to-control diffuse bleeding. Because it 
is a natural substance there is no danger in leaving it in the body after 
an operation since it is absorbed. Fibrinogen is another product 
derived from blood. A little like nylon, it can be made in the form of 
sheets, powder, sponges and strings. It has the power of clotting 
blood and absorbing it, and later being absorbed itself. Fibrinogen 
sponges are left inside the body without harm: They stop bleeding 
from serious wounds in no time. Red blood cells, an important by- 
product of plasma production, are made into a paste which ‘speeds 
healing of old, infected burns, varicose and other ulcers, and extensive 
granulating wounds. 

Some interesting discoveries about human radiant energy have 


- ‘also been made by Soviet scientists., Dr. Gurwitsch, of Leningrad, 


states that he discovered that blood as well.as the brain, nerves and 
other parts of the body actually emanate specific types of rays, generally 
known to scientists as mitogenic rays, life rays or M-rays, which lie 
in the ultra-violet portion of the spectrum. They are given off from 
plants, yeast and similar living organic structures. All organs of the 
body, he says, have their own specific biological spectra. Dr. 
Gurwitsch has found that, as soon as cancer begins to develop, the 
normal spectrum of the blood, as mentioned above, undergoes a 


_ change. This change is definitely'a warning signal that should be 


taken seriously. Another Soviet scientist, Dr. D. N. Borodin, maintains 
that so far'twenty-five biological spectra have been mapped out by 
Dr. Gurwitsch and himself. These include two specific spectra for 
cancer. “ It is interesting,” states Dr. Borodin, “‘ that spectra of cancer 
tissues are not identical during the different stages of the disease.” 
Cancer is different at different stages of its development so far as 
ascertaining it by these waves are concerned. This is a most interesting 
discovery and later may prove of great value in early diagnosis. , 
_ Painless childbirth through hypnotism has been another achievement 
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of Soviet medical men. Professor V. Zdravomuslow of the Moscow 
University Medical School has been the pioneer in the development of - 
this new method of making childbirth easier and less painful. The 
story of Professor Zdravomuslow’s first attempt at obstetrical anesthesia 
by hypnosis goes back to 1925, and it has now been developed to 
a high stage of perfection. This is how hypnosis is used to-day in child- 
birth. A few weeks before birth is expected, the mother is prepared 
by a course of hypnotic training. In some cases, however, the specialist 
inducing hypnosis starts the treatment during the actual labour when 
the pains first begin. Complete success is-obtained only when freedom - 
from pain is produced during the whole of the period from the com- 
mencement of pain till delivery. Success is considered to be only partial 
when the pains, though considerably reduced, are not completely 
eliminated ; failure when hypnosis has had but little effect. Positive 
results have been obtained in 88 per cent. of all cases, of which one- 
half respond daily during the entire duration of labour. The length 
of preparatory training varies according to the suggestibility of the’ 
patient and the depth of, the subsequent hypnotic sleep. Pregnant. 
women who respond favourably to suggestion attend for hypnotic ` 
treatment at intervals of from one to two weeks, sometimes even dis- `, 
pensing with the training period altogether. Others have preparatory 
treatment every two or three days, sometimes even daily in certain. 
cases. During this hypnotic training period two aims are kept in mind: 
(1) to dispel the conviction that pains are unavoidable and put the 
patient in a peaceful frame of mind; (2) to endeavour by oral suggestion 
to diminish sensitivity to painful sensations which may, in spite of 
everything, occur by reason of the abnormal distention of the tissues. 
_ The first objective is easily obtained in almost every case. After a few 

treatments those who are dreading what lies before them are calmed ` 
and no longer afraid. The use of psychotherapeutic analgesia is spread- 
ing among hospitals and maternity clinics in the Soviet Union. The 
only difficulty with hypnotism is the great amount of time that the 
specialist must be prepared to spend and the enormous expenditure 
of energy that-he must make. But it is always found that the results 
fully compensate for the initial effort. 

From Moscow has-come news that Professor Sinitsen of the Gorky 
Medical Institute succeeded in transplanting the hearts of frogs. 
Professor Sinitsen had to develop a method for rapidly sewing up 
blood vessels, and his first series of experiments enabled him to place 
a second heart inside the animal’s own heart. Later he cut out the 
hearts of certain frogs and placed transplanted hearts in their blood 
vessel systems. Transplanted hearts functioned normally, some of 
_ the animals living for one hundred days. They did not show any - 

difference in behaviour from normal frogs, and they mated and spawned 
in the spring. Continuing his experiments, Dr. Sinitsen then trans- 
planted hearts through frogs’ mouths, the animals’ own hearts being 
removed at the same time and the “ new ” heart immediately included 
in the blood-vessel system. There’ was a minirnum loss of blood by 
this method, and at the time of Dr. Sinitsen’s reports.some of the frogs _ 
had lived for 130 days. Cardiographs of the transplanted hearts coincide 
with those of the unoperated ones. Valentin Cherepanov was dead. 
The surgeon made entry in the case history : ‘‘ Death following shock and 
acute hemorrhage on March 3rd, 1944, at 14.41.” Valentin Cherepanov 
would have remained dead had not Soviet medical science formulated 
‘methods of combating premature death from wounds. Formed many 
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months ago by the Red Army Medical Board and the People’s Com- 
missariat of Health, the brigade was headed by Vladimir Nevgovski, 
Director of the Laboratory of Experimental Physiology of the All- 
~ Union Institute of Experimental Medicine. Three and a half minutes 
after death had been recorded, the group went to work on the body. 
One minute later the heart began to beat, and after three minutes | 
respiration appeared. In half an hour he had recovered consciousness, 
Then he fell into a doze. His name was called and he-opened his eyes, 
answered questions, and asked for a drink. His breathing was even 
and his pulse regular. To-day he feels perfectly well; but he is under 
observation at the All-Union Institute of Experimental Medicine. 
‘Dr. Negovski and his co-workers, Drs. Smienskaya, Litvinov and Kozlov, 
have already tested their methods on fifty-one officers and men with 
severe injuries to the internal organs or limbs. In all these cases the 
usual means of saving life had failed. In twelve wounded, the vital 
functions were restored and the patients later treated for their wounds. 
In other cases the return to life was brief, lasting only a few hours 
or days. Briefly, Dr. Negovski’s method of revival is as follows : (x) 
oxygen is supplied to the lungs directly by a pulmotor, and (2) blood 
is introduced not only into the brachial vein, but also into the artery, 
in the direction of the heart. This method restores nourishment to 
the heart muscle. Dr. Negovski’s method is simple and readily avail- 
able. i o’ . 
Dr. S. V. Kravkov has been doing original research on the stimula- 
tion of vision for several years. He found that the problem of sharpen- 
ing visual functions may be reduced to the application of external 
stimuli and the use of medicinal agents. Moderate light stimulation 
of the eye was tested as a means of increasing the light sensitivity of 
the vision. Ifin the course of dark adaptation the visual field is illumi- 
nated with a light of moderate brightness for one to five minutes, at 
further stages of adaptation the eye will exhibit a higher degree of 
sensitivity than it could reach without such stimulation. An appropriate 
dosage of additional light stimulation produces a significant and 
durable positive effect with rather rare exceptions. 

New York. ` EDWARD PODOLSKY. 


THE NEW SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


HE legal school-leaving age is now fifteen, without exemptions, 
l and an Act is on the statute book enabling it to be raised to 
sixteen at such time as the Government in power shall think 
it possible to do so. This final phase will probably be delayed a few 
years owing to a shortage of trained teachers and to difficulties of 
building and equipment, but there will be severe criticism if it is 
delayed too long. We need to be prepared for this important change, 
because it, really amounts to secondary education for all. This gives 
tise to serious thought, and raises the important question why we 
are keeping the children at school and what we intend to do with them. 
The great majority agree that the change is desirable and will be 
beneficial, but no one seems to be quite clear what education we intend 
' to give. We all advocate education in theory, but it is not so easy to 
say what we-mean in practice. We need to consider this very carefully, 
because if we start on the wrong lines it will be very difficult to rectify 
it afterwards. : 


+ 
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There seems to be considerable danger of our doing this. In 
discussing educational developments we are making assumptions 
that do not seem to me to be justified. In particular, educationists 
are continually talking about three types of schools which they. are 
pleased to describe as grammar schools, junior technical schools, and 
modern schools. This seems both premature and confused, but we must 
first note the circumstance which gives rise to it all. The new secondary 
schools have yet to be built. There is at present neither building 
equipment nor staffing to give proper secondary education to the 
whole population. All this has to be built up slowly. Meanwhile it is 
necessary to carry on in the old way—that is to send the brighter 
pupils to the old secondary schools and to manage as well as we can 
with the rest. This is a regrettable necessity of the stage of transition ; 
but that is no reason for making this regrettable necessity the founda- 
tion of our permanent system, which is what our present plans amount » 
to. Let us acknowledge that for some time to come the attempt to 
give secondary education to the whole population will be a makeshift, 
Gradually, if we work on the right lines, we shall get the muddle 
straightened out, but to do this needs planning on the right lines. 

The main contention of this article is that we are not doing this. 
Our planning is entirely wrong. There is no case for three types of 
secondary schools. We need only one type—secondary schools— 
although within this category there is room for great variety in ‘detail. 
Let us start by considering the second category—junior technical: 
schools. When the school-leaving age was twelve or thirteen, it was 
thought desirable to keep a proportion of the pupils at school longer. ° 
Occasionally this was done by means of trade schools, which set . 
‘themselves to teach the principles of some particular trade. There 
was some pretence at a little, further general education, but it was 
usually merely a pretence. In’ one of those schools in which I taught 
(for a very short time), even this pretence did not extend to the last 
two years of the four. In’the conditions of that time there was a case 
for an experiment of this kind. It was better than turning the children ' 
out into the labour market at an early age. But I wish to say most 
emphatically that there is no case for its continuation now, still less 
for its extension: It does not seem to me to be-the business of the 
schools to teach trades. There is another kind of junior technical 
school which differs only in detail from the ordinary secondary school. 
Indeed schools of this kind have’ often entered pupils for the School 
Certificate examination. This kind can well be retained. They can 
well be regarded ‘as schools with a bias, but there is no need for a 
special classification. ` They fall naturally within the variety which, is 
desirable in the ordinary secondary schools. 

What our educationists and official pamphleteers mean by modern 
schools is a puzzle. I doubt if. they know themselves. This term, if , 
it means anything at all, implies that there is something archaic and 
artificial about the teaching and curricula of the old secondary 
schools, and that it is intended to found a new type of school which will 
be more sensible. This implication is further emphasised by calling 
the older schools grammar schools. I doubt whether this is what is 
really meant, but there does not seem to be any other meaning. I 
should be the last to deny, if this is so, that there is something in it. 
There are many criticisms possible on the curricula, methods, and 
general outlook of the old ‘secondary schools (and of the so-called 

,ı public schools). There are-certain obvious errors, such as the attempt 
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to teach two languages in the early stages, the inadequate time given 
to science teaching, and'the very doubtfulmethods of teaching this essen- 
tial part, of modern’ education. I agree that ‘reforms are needed in 
secondary education, though this is not the proper place to discuss 
them in detail. It is true that by starting afresh we can avoid some of 
the old errors. But when all this is said it is obvious that it is no 
use asking for better bread than is made of wheat, that secondary 
education is secondary education, and it is‘that which we wish to 
impart to the whole population. We ought not to use terms like gram- 
mar school and modern school merely to disguise the fact that it will 
take time to found a decent education of any sort, and that we have 
for some time to carry on with a makeshift. We want no special.class 
of modern schools. All secondary schools should be modern schools. 

Let us drop this useless classification and face the real question at 
issue. As we are going to keep the children at school 'till sixteen, the 
question’ is: what do we wish’to ‘teach them? Within very wide 
limits practically evéryone is agreed on this point. All should learn 


the use of the English language and a little of its literature. All should - 


learn the simpler facts of history and geography, and most will agree 
that this should lead up to (or start from) a study of present conditions, 
. which you: can call civics if you like. All should learn the simple 
principles of elementary science, and a little extra arithmetic (and 
elementary mathematics) is very desirable. There should be a little 
class singing, a little drawing, a little physical training. .A little manual 
instruction—woodwork and metal work—is very desirable. When all 
these are included, there is not much time left. .The teaching of a 
foreign language is not essential and can be omitted if necessary. 
This is one way in which you can differentiate between pupils of different 
grades of intelligence and of different aptitudes; and it seems very 
likely, and very reasonable, that when the new secondary schools are 
in working order one set will learn a foreign language, and another 
will do extra manual work and drawing better suited to a different. 
type of intelligence. This manual instruction may sometimes have a 
bias towards particular industries, and here is the grain of truth 
behind the idea of a junior technical school. ‘But it should not be the 
main object of the education to teach the trade, and it is a mistake to 
imply this by giving such a school a name which does imply it. I will 
add that I do not.think that up to the end of the stage which normally 
ends at sixteen (though with bright pupils it may- be earlier) more than 
_ one foreign language should be taught in any school. The time for 
` specialising in languages (and in everything else) is after sixteen. * 
The question of different grades of intelligence needs consideration. 
_ Much work has been done inthe past forty years.on what is known as 
Intelligence Quotas. We cannot now enter into the technical details 
of methods. What it.amounts to is that psychologists think that they 
have devised simple tests which will determine the extent to which 
‘ children are adapted to benefit from education of the intellectual type. 
There is a vague idea of sorting pupils out at the. age of about eleven 
according to their quotas and on this basis sending them to the various 
types of schools. The idea is that the secondary schools shall take the 


best, the junior technical schoolsithe next best, and the modern schools _ 


the rest. According to this scheme, modern schools would mean 
schools for dullards. This is reminiscent of the public schools who used 
to put their intelligent pupils into the classical side and.their less intelli- 
gent ones into the modern side. I have already. admitted that as a 
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temporary necessity we must, for-the present, send the best pupils 
to the old secondary schools, and in the sorting out no doubt the intelli- 
gence test will take its place. All the same I trust it will not be allowed 
to dominate. Modern psychology is in too rudimentary a state to be 
allowed undue weight.. But I wish to protest very strongly against 
the idea of this kind of selection as a part of our permanent system. 
The presence of pupils of different grades of intelligence has been a 
feature of our public and secondary schools from time immemorial. 
It has been a healthy feature, and I trust that it will be retained in 
the future, and will be a general feature of the new education. 

We need secondary schools for all up to the age of 16. It is very 
undesirable that any type of school (except the so-called special schools) 
shall be regarded as dumping grounds for pupils of.alleged low intelli- 
gence. Certain modifications will be needed to meet the case of pupils 
who have smaller academic ability. The suggestion I have made of 
one side learning a foreign language and another side doing work of a 
more practical nature will probably meet the case for all ordinary 
differences. There is nothing new in the problem. It has always been 
with the authorities of the public and secondary schools, and on the 
whole they have solved it very well. One serious objection to a perma- 
nent differentiation on the basis of quotas, is that the presence of pupils 
of average intelligence, or even a little less, is a useful check on the 
. curricula and‘on the methods of teaching. Generally speaking, it may 
be said that if a course is not understood by pupils of average intelli- 
gence there is something wrong with it. The selection in a school of | 
pupils of high quotas tends to stereotype bad methods of teaching. 
If the pupils are of exceptionally high intelligence they will grasp what | 
you are trying to put before them, even if you are not doing it very 
well. But it does not therefore follow that you are teaching the right 
things or teaching them in the right order. Generally speaking, if it 
takes a high intelligence to see what you are driving at in elementary 
teaching, the natural inference is that there is something wrong with 
the curriculum or the exposition. 

Let me’ summarise this discussion. The school leaving age for the 
whole population is to be raised to sixteen as soon as teachers, building - 
and equipment are available. It is therefore very important to be 
clear in our minds why we are keeping them at school. What do we 
wish ‘to teach them? On this point, as I showed in a previous para- 
graph, there is a considerable consensus of agreement. There are those 
who would add to what I regard as the necessary groundwork, but I 
doubt if many would wish to-subtract from it. The possible additions 
will give rise to varieties in the education, which, within reasonable . 
limits, are healthy and natural. There is ample room for variety in 
our secondary education, but there is a necessary common groundwork 
which renders superfluous the proposed conventional types. We are 
in sight of the possibility of secondary education for all, but that 
possibility can only be realised if we make it our aim. If on the other 
hand we confuse the, issue with a false classification of types, the main 
object will be.lost in muddle and confusion. 

Finally, I would remark that the foundation of a system of secondary 
education for all makes the age of selection sixteen instead ofeleven. Any 
school of the secondary type should give the necessary groundwork 
up to the age of sixteen, but a proportion will continue their education 
after that age. Here selection is needed ; here the question of scholar- 
ships arises —first scholarships: to schools Bovine advanced courses, 
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and afterwards a further selection of those who will proceed to the uni- 
versities. In the early stages, until the new secondary education is 
thoroughly established, the majority of these must come from the old 
secondary schools ; but I hope and trust that this will be only tempo- 
rary. We want to get rid of the necessity of making important decisions 
on the careers of children at the very immature age of eleven plus, 
or even at thirteen. This is unfortunately necessary now ; but it need 
not be necessary in the future if we use our opportunities rightly, 
and found a system of secondary education for all. 
H. S. SHELTON. 
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O-DAY men are reaping a new harvest from the sea. It is not 
a silver one, but every bit as vital. Man is gathering in huge 
quantities of green and brown seaweed, for science has recently 
acclaimed this one-time litter of our sea-shores as a source of many 
valuable products. To-day men on many of our island’s shores are 
. gathering this valuable raw material. But Britain is not alone in her 
quest for seaweed, for now every country from Sweden to New Zealand 
has uses for it. Some feed their cattle upon it: others use it to fertilise 
the ground, and yet others gather it for its valuable by-products. 
Seaweed must no longer be considered just useless litter of the sea-shore. 
It has many useful purposes and science is every day finding new and 
more important uses for it. Already fireproof and washable stockings, 
socks and underwear have been produced from seaweed. These have a 
lustrous silky texture. This can only be achieved by a process that 
revolutionises the textile industry. The brown seaweed is most valuable. 
It can ‘easily be made into plastics and paper, cement, glues and 
cosmetics. , 

Over three hundred different types of seaweed are found round our 
coasts and the supply is inexhaustible. Especially in the Hebrides, 
where over 400,000 tons have been-gathered annually in the past to 
produce iodine, is seaweed considered valuable. Although to-day a 
vessel is in commission to find the best ways of harvesting the seaweed 
for post-war industries and 'agriculture, Britain is still far behind 
other countries of the world in its use of the under-sea plant. In Iceland 
they feed their cattle‘upon it, and in Japan it is used for human con- 
sumption. During their darkest days the Channel Islanders helped out 
the meagre diet afforded them by the German invaders by making 
“ milk puddings ” from the seaweed round their coasts. In the past 
Britain has harvested seaweed solely for its use in the making of iodine. 
Then cloths were made from the weed after long and trying experi- 
ments. To-day the potential value of seaweed to a score or more 
industries is universally recognised. Brown seaweeds are especially 
valuable, because they are a source of‘alginic acid,a chemical which has 
a tremendous future. The alginic acid is easily enough extracted from 
the seaweed and woven into rayon thread, but the fabric made from it 

_dissolved in water whenever attempts were made to wash it. All 
this has now been remedied, and now at last a really valuable cloth has 
been produced. It is equal to artificial silk, soft to handle and eminently 
suitable for wearing next to the skin. It has already been dyed forty- 
one different shades and can be saturated with petrol and set alight 
without the material itself catching fire. Mix algin with metal com- 
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pounds and the result is a yarn that can be spun on ordinary looms, a 
yarn which is waterproof, durable and fireproof. . Treat algin with 
tannin and soda and a thin paper-like material is produced. Vulcanised, 
this product can be turned into plastic materials of all sorts. 

In the search for seaweed’s products special motor cruisers were 
commissioned by the Ministry of Supply to enable the seaweed around 
Britain’s coasts to be carefully examined and classified. This was 
during Britain’s war years when all other sources of the products that 
could be extracted from seaweed were cut off. These cruisers ‘were 
equipped with special graphel and microscopes. As a result of their 
findings Britain has turned over to seaweed producing and factories 
have been set up and the seaweed is now being turned into salts and 
chemicals of all sorts. Iodine, isinglass, potash, culture media for bac- 
teria, and adhesive plaster are a few of the many by-products. Although ' 
it is not many years since science saw the real value of seaweed, the 
once-despised litter of the ocean has become the basis for many expen- 
sive materials. Seaweed is of’course exceptionally cheap to obtain and 
process. Already experiments have shown that alginic acid may become 
the basic ingredient in the production of cosmetics, radio dials and 
- even certain foodstuffs. 

All this experimenting and research not only opens up a new sphere of 
industries but threatens to turn one of the most dreaded and desolate 
spots on the world’s oceans into the richest and most potential source ° 
of raw material. As most people know, the Sargasso Sea, covering 
2,500,000 square miles of the Atlantic, produces more seaweed than all 
_ the wheatfields of the world produce wheat. It is from this great sea 
that the pieces of seaweed that-we find round our coasts come, torn 
away each year by the winter storms and swept across thousands of 
miles to our coasts. With seaweed coming to the forefront as a'raw 
material for industry and science this great dreaded and forgotten area 
of the earth’s surface takes on new importance. It is now computed 
that in the Sargasso area alone there is about 10,000,000 tons of sea- 
weed waiting to be gathered up. In fact there is more seaweed than the 
world could possibly use, for it is continually growing. 

Seaweeds are amongst the most wonderful plants in the world. They 
are the only plants, with the exception of air plants, that take nothing 
from the soil. The plant does not really reproduce in any of the usual 
ways. The tip. grows and the other end dies. True the plants have 
roots, but these are only for attaching them to the rocks upon which 
they grow. These roots are not organs of nourishment as in land plants, 
for-seaweeds absorb their nourishment through their fronds out of the 
water in which they grow. Agar-agar,’a valuable substance in medical 
` science, has long been of vital importance in bacteriology. In peace 
time Japan has a monopoly of this vital tasteless colourless jelly. More 
than four-fifths of the world’s supplies of it came from the land of 
: Nippon. This agar is used as a gelatine substitute in the meat-tinning 
industry, amongst other things. In many parts of the world it is con- 
sidered an improvement upon gelatine, which becomes sticky, especially 
in the tropics. Japan’s peasants who had collected the red seaweeds 
and boiled them to export the agar-agar to the world suddenly had their | 
exports curtailed by war. When Japan stopped the export of.this vital 
material a crisis was reached amongst research men. 

Thrown upon our own resources the Ministry of Supply set up the 
investigation into the seaweeds that abound on our own shores, and 
these efforts have Begni rewarded by being able to replace the vital 
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requirements. For a time Newfoundland stepped into the breach caused 
by Japan’s non-export and supplied much of Britain’s requirements 
from a delicate fernlike seaweed that grows around the coasts of that 
colony. War has brought a new industry to Britain. Around the shores 
of our island an entirely new industry is springing up. Men who in the 
past gathered seaweed to burn in kilns and obtain the raw products for 
iodine now find that industry will pay even bigger prices than before 
for the various kinds of seaweed. Ba 

Agar is extremely important, ‘and that is why it is essential that 
Britain maintains her own industry in this respect now that she has 
discovered the seaweed needed for-it on her own doorstep. Before 
World War II the price of agar was three to four shillings a pound. The 
price soared to thirty shillings when the Japanese ceased exporting it. 
Little was known when war came of the Japanese methods of producing 
the vital agar. These had been kept secret, but research men recalled 
that part of the Japanese system had been to cart seaweed into cold 
mountain air for purification. Success came to the research men when 
refrigeration was used as part of the manufacturing procéss. Whole 
families are now engaged in what is turning out to be an extremely 
profitable occupation. They wade into the water at low tide and fill 
baskets or kilns with seaweed growing on their doorsteps.at the seaside 
resorts and villages. It is then washed in fresh water, carefully dried in 
the sun and packed in wool bales. At this stage it is worth about oné 
shilling a pound. The seaweed is next boiled in “ digesters,” its liquor 
setting into a solid jelly containing many impurities. By'slowly freezing 
this jelly and then allowing a thaw to set in the extracted water removes 
impurities, leaving a perfect culture medium. af i 

‘Not only’ is seaweed indispensable in medicine and industry, but 
agriculture has a prior claim upon it. Rich in potash, a very valuable 
fertiliser, the seaweed is used as. manure in parts of Scotland and 
Ireland. It has also proved to be better than hay or “ cake,” feeding 
for cattle after it has been washed and.mashed. In other parts of the 
world seaweed has long been appreciated as a very useful raw material. 


. It took a war to make Britain really “ seaweed conscious.” One amaz- 


ing feature about the seaweed as a.raw material is the cheapness with 
which it can'be produced. The supply of it lying round our coasts is 
almost limitless. Rich in mineral salts, seaweed may in the very near 
future replace other expensive raw materials as “ raw material ” for 
branches of industry. To-day treatment of seaweed is producing a long 
list of articles numbering many hundreds of items—rubber, leather 
roofing, upholstery, matting. Even bread substitute has been produced 
from it, and scientists are convinced that in an emergency seaweed 
could be turned into a palatable and nutritive food. 

it SAMUEL NAPIER. 
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BIRDS OF THE THAMES MARSHES. 


HE nightingale and the grasshopper-warbler were singing in 

the wood above Leigh-on-Sea station on the summer ‘evening 
when I arrived at the Thames marshes, and when I cycled past the 

“ Downs ” at Benfleet, where another nightingale was singing, and 
across Hadleigh Ray on to Canvey Island to fish for conger eels, skate 
(“‘roker ”) and soles from the ‘groynes, the Benfleet rooks and the 
Hadleigh woodpigeons were feeding in great numbers, along with flocks 
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of starlings, on the island. Even so late as ro p.m. and later, when the 
glow-worms shone in the lane sides to the marshes, the woodpigeons ' 
that I had watched flighting down to the marshes at 8 and 9 p.m. were 
still coming off the flat farm fields: back to roost in the woods and 
orchards that line those “ Downs.” As the weeks went by and I spent 
every day on the Thames marshes, this evening feeding of the wood- 
‘pigeons from South Essex became a noticeable event, as consistent as 
the movements of-a solitary- old heron who lived permanently on 
Canvey Island, fishing the eels in the dykes with no thoughts of visiting 
a heronry. What was the attraction for these’ woodpigeons? The 
stock-doves and turtle-doves so-common in the deciduous woods along 
the Thames motith also came down to feed on the marshes, and a flock 
of about a dozen stray racing pigons lived permanently on the marshes, 
a few pigeons nesting dn the ruins of Hadleigh Castle ; but their habits 
were not so regular as the woodies. No doubt the abundance of seeds 
and wild grasses were the main attractions, but,my good friend H. R. 
Tutt, headmaster of Hadleigh School and probably the most experi- 
enced bird student of the marshes, had two shot woodies with their 
crops crammed with clover and small gooseberries respectively. I also 
noticed the pigeons collecting grit from the roadside to Holehaven as 
late as 10 p.m., and they were very fond of the small wild strawberries. 

Another striking feature of the marshland birds was the increase of 
the goldfinches. At Hadleigh'they are one of the commonest finches, 
certainly more numerous than chaffinches, which, compared with most 
parts of the country, I found comparatively scarce along the marshes 
except when migration begins, The song of the goldfinch is one of the 
commonest in the small hawthorn and apple trees that border the 
Thames banks, and this may be partly due to the nesting. facilities 
afforded by the extensive orchards planted in the Salvation Army 
farms. The other hardbills on the marshes of Thames-mouth include 
the corn-bunting, which is especially mumérous on Foulness, where 
snow-buntings are sometimes plentiful in winter. Larks, meadow- 
pipits, yellow-hammers, reed-buntings, and-along the banks a few 
bullfinches and lesser redpolls also nest at the estuary. Several pairs of 
redshanks nest on the pastures. 

Several of the young green woodpeckers, swallows, little owls, 
magpies’ and. yellow-hammers which are so common on the marshes 
carry migration rings which I fitted on the birds during the nesting 
season. The young little owls were being fed on starlings, thrushes, 
voles and beetles. Sparrowhawks were also feeding young on starlings, 
for this is a most interesting nesting haunt. The strident cries of the 
common terns fishing‘ off Holehaven as I stood watching a school of 
porpoises leaping in the Thames whetted my interest on my first visit 
to Canvey. Little terns nest here also, and at times as far up river as 
Thameshaven and Tilbury, as well as on the Kent side of the estuary ; 
but the terns nest on the saltings, like the wild duck, and the chief * 
damage to their nests is done by the high tides which often wreck their 
best-laid nesting plans and wash the eggs into the river. During the 
present season there were’ five pairs of reed-warblers nesting in the 
ditches near the derelict railway bridge on the marshes below Hadleigh 
Castle, while at dusk the marshes all along the estuary abound with 
the chatterings of sedge-warblers, what time the plenitude of par- 
tridges is jugging and the barn-owls are hunting the hedges for mice 
or the dykes for voles. I never heard a nightjar churr nor an otter 
whistle. ` 
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These marshes where grass- -snakes are’ commonly seen swimming a 
dyke to hunt the frogs are the haunts of that rare butterfly the Essex 
_ skipper, as well as of the greasy or marsh fritillary. I collected specimens 
, from the considerable numbers of marbled white butterflies and of 
~ six-spot burnet moths resting upon the knapweeds and thistles, while 
-où the river ‘banks or “ Downs,” where the adders dwell, there were 
“small blue, butterflies and a few dark green fritillaries. Sea-aster, sea- 
- purslane, samphire, thrift, sea-beat and. glasswort ¥ were growing on the 
‘marshes ; the rare rough-podded vetchling' is also here, and along the 
- old railway bank below Hadleigh hound’s tongue is plentiful. The 
cinnabar moth is here on the ragwort, several foxes live on the marshes, 
and although the fish in the creeks and Hadleigh Ray are mainly 
congers, with soles in summer and plaice in-winter, a few bass come as 
far up river in summer as off Canvey Island. The red-legged partridges, 
T find, prefer the higher market;garden land along the-banks, whereas 
the brown partridge I found quite common onthe marshland. Stock- 
doves nest in several ‘of the cattle-sheds on the marshes and shelduck 
are numerous nesters in the rabbit holes, not only in the old railway 
‘bank below Hadleigh but in some of the woods half a mile or so inland, 
and farther up river, affording many a Peter Scott picture flying against 
the sky. However, the enthusiastic efforts to gas the many rabbits out 
of their burrows had destroyed several shelducks in the embankments. 
Mallard and shelduck were ‘surprisingly numerous on the Thames 
marshes during the nesting season, but it is in ‘winter when wildfowl 
are. really abuhdant, when brent geese and scoter are numerous on 
` Féulness, when white-fronted geese visit the marshes early in May, 
-and sixty to eighty greylags may be watched at a time feeding on 
Bowersgifford marshes. Before the war a bean goose was shot on. 
Foulness Island, and although the barnacle goose is very rare, both 
this and the brent have been seen below Hadleigh. Wigeon and teal 
are very common on the three miles of saltings exposed when the tide 
* goes out, but above Leigh the pintail is not a frequent visitor, although 
there are several tufted duck, and the long-tail is sometimes off Foulness; 
while the .red-breasted merganser has been shot on the Crouch at 
Hullbridge, Hard weather brirlgs the scaup to the creeks in Leigh 
marshes. Walking along the shore between Westcliff and Leigh one . 
_ evening in late June I was surprised to see a solitary drake scoter feeding 
. inshore with the tidg, and next day probably the same bird was off 
~ Leigh’ ‘Beck, on Canvey:-, I’ve seen odd scoters: summering on the 
_ Pennine i reservoirs (for instance Roddlesworth reservoir above Black- 
burn) and‘in the Dee and Ribble estuaries, but, my friend H. R. Tutt; 
_ of the South East Essex: Natural ‘History Society, told me they are 
“ most ‘exceptional at this, time.in Thames-mouth. One of his most 
interesting observations was a party of rock-doves on the Hadleigh 
marshes in‘February,. and of whose habits he assured me there was‘no 
indication of their being stray facing pigeons. 

When. ithe pond on ‘the marshes between, Benfleet and Hadleigh 
` dried up, a pait of ringed plovers nested there, while in another locality 
east of Southend a pair of oyster-catchers nested in a ploughed mustard 

` field, reminding one of inland nesting sites of these “ sea-pies ” in a 
turnip-field i in the upper Eden valley in Lakeland and beside the upper 
Ribble in the Yorkshire’ bordérland. Coot and dabchick have-nested 
when the marshes have been full, but this year the marshes were drier 

- than for many nesting seasons. Several swans summer on the marsh 
creeks between Benfleet and Leigh, although in winter. flocks of white 
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mute swans and black brent geese off Leigh may each total one hundred 
strong. A few common snipe nést on the marshes while the jack-snipe 
is a fairly easily observed passage-migrant. I founda pair of red-backed | 
shrikes nesting in 1944 near Pitsea, but they are scarce in-the district. 
“The autumn passage especially. brings to the creeks and saltings below 
Benfleet several green-sandpipers, and great numbers of golden plover 
congregate here: Godwits, knot, and sanderlings may be seen along 
Hadleigh Ray from July onwards, while the little stint is probably a 
regular passage migrant at Foulness, The S.E. Essex Natural History 
Society has a record of the water-pipit at Leigh some years ago. 

In winter, particularly about November and December, when the 
extensive woods along the Thames banks, like that expansive wilderness 


~ of deciduous trees specially conserved as a birds’ sanctuary at Belfairs 


Wood behind Hadleigh, are the haunt of woodcock, there is a regular 
flighting of woodcock from the banks and bushes down on to the marsh 


. to feed. The cormorant, which is a common visitor to the estuary, is 


then joined by the shag in its fishings, and there are the red-throated 
diver and the great crested grebe in the creeks. In summer the creeks 
abound with the yelping cries of redshank which nest on the marshes, 
with the screams of curlew which summer here without any thoughts of 


- nesting, and with the delicate trills of the dunlin likewise summering 


on the marshes. The nests of larks and pipits are incessantly plagued by 
cuckoos, and the field voles are hunted persistently by kestrels. i 
Home in the North I remember these Thames marshes mostly by the 
nesting terns, the redshanks whose eggs are pillaged by the crows, the 
mallard and shelduck, the wild geese in winter’and the abundance of 
green woodpeckers shrieking their yaffle-cries with lunatic laughter. 
I think of turtle doves purring from almost every bush, the many 
little owls nesting in the wood roof of our hut, in an old field-drain, 
and in holes in almost every orchard: tree: the chorus of gold- 
finch song in May and June: the woodpigeons coming down to feed ` 
each evening: the monotonous jingle of the yellow-hammer and the 
wheezy songs of the corn-buntings. I shall remember that little 
grasshopper-warbler’s reeling song which I heard on my first evening 


_ as I left the train at Leigh station, because this is a very rare nester 


along the marshes now, and Mr. Tutt heard it, and saw it singing, 
independently, when he missed his train one morning in June and 
was equally jubilant that it should be there. Of the rabbits and hares, 
the swarms of starlings ànd the ever-increasing carrion-crows, jays, 
kestrels, sparrowhawks and multitudes of magpie families squawking 
and chattering in the bush-tops—these were just typical of so many 
parts of. war-time England that I lived in these past few. years. |: 
But to live within sight of London and of nesting terns, redshanks and ‘.- 


. shelduck, to find that but a few miles down river from the metropolis +, 


there are haunts of wild geese and good fishing for soles, for skate and 7 


plaice, sometimes with a lucky catch of bass or mackerel, and that °.": 


along the Kent side of the river just below Gravesend excellent shrimping 
may be enjoyed if one makes friends with a Leigh boatman, maybe to 
watch a school of porpoises and Tilbury docks in view together, with a 
heron flapping its way lazily over the river, and then a couple of terns 
to fly screaming overhead, a silvery young herring or whitebait in a bird’s 
bill: these are memoriesto be cherished more than the entries into the 
war diary. Such memories will, indeed, last longer. 8 
Eric Harpy. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


'“ How Lone ” ? © Ow, 


way home to the United States from the Moscow Conference, 

observed ‘that. the differences revealed at the conference were 
“ not irreconcilable,” and that “ they must be reconciled.” He also 
said: “It is a matter of how long it will take, and how long Europe 
can endure while we are struggling with the problem.” Similarly Mr. 
Bevin, speaking in Moscow before leaving for London on that same day, 
seemed unwilling to admit that the conference had been wholly -a 
failure. He went so far as to say that “ though on the surface the 
results of the conference might seem disappointing, the Ministers had 
actually made more progress towards agreement in many ways than 
he had dared to hope when he arrived in Moscow ” ; and in the dogged- 
ness of a defiant optimism, defiant of the apparent facts, he encouraged 
the hope that the conference “ ‘ might well turn out to be a basis for 
building peace and security.” 

Their subsequent, more considered, statements on the subject con- 
formed in essence to the opinions thus spontaneously and originally 
expressed. Now the experienced student recognises such utterances as 
the normal technique of diplomacy. No diplomat is willing to admit 
failure; and such admission would even be regarded as the worst 
failure’ of all, for hope does keep the ball rolling. But the experienced 
student also knows that the present state of international affairs is so 
unusually bad that the hackneyed technique aforesaid is of question- 
able efficacy. It may do harm rather than good, because procrastina~ 
tion, the prolongation of uncertainty and the slow and steady corrosion 
of the foundations of civilised life are a main weapon in the com- 
munist armoury. 

This Moscow Conference of the British, French, American and 
` Russian Foreign Ministers began on March roth. For seven weeks the 
discussion—if discussion be the word fairly applicable to the process of 
establishing and emphasising successive deadlocks on fundamentals— 
was theoretically aimed at preparing the way for a treaty of peace with 
Germany, ‘who surrendered unconditionally two years ago, and with 
Austria. The only agreement reached was that the conference be 

. resumed in London next,November, whereby another half-year is to be 
added to the period of delay. German and Austrian suspense are 
thus stretched nearer to breaking-point. The main questions, whether 
_ Germany can be established as an independent State in such a form as 
:“to preclude the possibility of her ever again becoming a menace to 

ae Europe and to the world ; whether she can be re-established on a 

‘ democratic” basis; and whether her industrial life can be restored 

E adequately to ensure a fair standard of life for her.citizens while exclud- 

ing any margin for war potential: those questions were tiot, ‘and in the 
- nature of things could hardly be, settled in conference by non-German 
Powers who did not agree among ‘themselves in their conception of what 

s, constitutes independence, or democracy, or welfare for the German 
people; and one of whom was embarked upon a design towards 
Germany wholly incompatible with that of the other three. The details 
of the Four-Power disagreements—which Mr. Bevin on April a5th 
euphemistically described as a “frank exchange of views ’—are 
hardly worth the catalogue. There is a limit to the patience of normal 
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héalthy people, and to their capacity for morbid elaboration of obvious 
facts. 

The Moscow failure was expected in advance by everybody con- 
cerned or interested in it, even by those who refrained out of diplomatic 
finesse from admitting their forebodings. In this section of the Con- 
TEMPORARY Review for February, over the date January rth, two 
months before the conference started, it wes stated as a commonplace 
and generally recognised fact that “‘ the realistic outlopk is now so 
firmly characteristic of men’s minds that the possibility of a blank 
failure at Moscow is less forbidding in its implication than that of a 
patched-up and insincere compromise. There would at any rate be’ 
more essential truth in the one than in the other.” And two months 
later, in the April number, written over the date March roth, the day 
when the conference opened, it was recalled, again as a self-evident 
fact, that “ the preliminaries to the Moscow Conference thus seemed to - 
concentrate the emphasis upon the negative project of perpetuating 
Germany’s military impotence. There is little else upon which the 
parties are agreed, Of constructive methods of incorporating Germany 
in the common task of world prosperity there is no sign.” The prospect 
was there described as‘ dismal.” The event is duly dismal. How long,. 
to adapt Mr. Marshall’s question and to apply it to the further prospect, 
how long, O Lord, is this macabre pantomime to be prolonged, this new 
dance of the Maccabees in our modern drama of the nations ? 

Before the Foreign Ministers meet in London half a year hence, 
things are likely to happen that cannot now be foreseen. The world 
will not stand still and gape while the Foreign Ministers hold up their 
business for six months—or rather while three of the Foreign Ministers 
hold up their business. Mr. Molotov for his part is not holding up, but 
pursuing, his particular purpose by means of this delay. Ina despatch 
sent from Moscow om April 24th The Times special correspondent, 
shrewdly summing up the factors in the conference failure, gave it as 
his opinion that the Russians “ preferred to wait ” rather than to reach ` 
agreement, partly because they did not want to withdraw their troops 
from Austria, Hungary or Roumania, or to withdraw their support 
of Tito’s territorial and reparation demands; partly because they 
expected increased British and American difficulties in the zones of 
Germany administered by them ; arid partly again because “ dissident 
political groups both in Britain and America may force a change, more 
favourable to the Soviet Union, in both national policies.” They bide 
their time with patience, these communist strategists, a little cold- 
bloodedly, perhaps. 

The division of opinion in the British trade unions, promptly illus- 
trated by a close vote at the Scottish T.U.C. held at St. Andrews, - 
over this very matter of Mr. Bevin’s foreign policy, is the sort of thing 
upon which Mr. Molotov bases his hopes. A big section of British Left- 
Wing opinion tends increasingly to be motived by a vague and short- 
sighted feeling of resentment against the prestige of the United States 
and by an ill-informed and sentimental feeling for Russia. In effect the 
Labour Party is split on this issue. The cleavage symbolises the new 
alignment in dissidence between those whose taste is for the traditional 
democratic method in this country and those who, not having yet 
appreciated the logic of their own tendency, take their cue from 
Moscow. There was nothing wayward or accidental in Mr. Churchill’s 
promising the Conservative vote to support the Government against 
its own dissidents on a recent parliamentary occasion, for the concealed 
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issue, on' which Conservatives and Right-Wing Socialists are agreed, 
transcended the particular matter. then ostensibly at stake. How 
precarious is the Government’s own pésition when challenged by those 
same dissidents was manifested when it had to compromise with them 
and run the risk of losing that Conservative support. 

At this time the world is split into two ideological camps cutting 
horizontally across national frontiers. That’ is one reason why such 
spectacles as that of the recent Moscow Conference are of only secondary 
interest. Domestic and foreign policies have become inextricably 
` mixed. The Labour Government in Great Britain, for instance, holds on 

to office only by the expedient of throwing sops to its own extremists 
in the trade unions, whose votes are essential to its continuance in 
that office, and thereby finds that it is throwing sops indirectly to the 
Kremlin, whose purpose is hostile to it. Small wonder that Mr. Molotov 
so composedly thwarts Mr. Bevin at the conference tables, and so 
confidently plays for time. Just as in the whole course of human history 
there was seldom so muddled a war as that of 1939-45—in which the 
so-called'allies, though fighting against the same physical enemy, were 
fighting against each other in ultimate intention—so the resultant 
“ victory ” has revealed a condition of diplomatic conflict which 
baffles the ingenuity of:decent men. The failure at Moscow, if it is to 
be understood, must be correlated with the broad division of the world 
between the neo-materialists on the one side and those who cling to the 
old standards and traditions on the other. That conflict raises important 
questions, and throws down a challenge to the general project of an 
attempted organisation of international law and order under the ægis 
of the United Nations. If the four nations chiefly influential in that 
organisation are unable on repeated showings to agree even in motive 
and in purpose, what hope can there be for the rescue of the world from 
these modern horrors ? 
For instance, it is recognised as a self-evident axiom by many 
reasonable people that if the prevalence of mutually destructive rivalry 
between armed sovereign States is to be brought to an end, it must be 
replaced by the realised ideal of a disarmed family of nations, bereft of 
their separate sovereignty as well as of their separate armaments; and 
subject to a common world government. Put thus roundly the prescrip- 
tion looks unanswerable, though it take away one’s breath as one looks 
at it. But how can realistic people regard as practicable the attainment 
of such an ideal when the parties on whom the attainment depends 
cannot agree on subordinating their rival ambitions in the single matter 
of a beaten Germany to a common constructive purpose ? ` How can 
disarmament be expected when it depends upon an established relation- 
ship of mutual trust between Russia, for instance, on the one side, and 
the United States and the British Empire on the other? How can 
France and Italy and the smaller European nations, caught in the vice 
between, the Eastern and the Western mentality, take their place 
harmoniously in the scheme; and what of Japan and the Asiatic 
peoples newly awakened to national consciousness? , Moreover, this 
idea of 'world-government puzzles and frightens many of the best 
people, who feel deeply the degradation produced, within the national 
scope, by the sacrifice of individual freedom, enterprise and dignity to 
governmental planning, dictatorship and muddle. If the Labour 
Government in Great Britain can produce such a state of frustration and 
of anemic, spiritless subjection to orders, plansand prohibitionsimposed 
‘from above, when the scope is confined to people of an homogeneous 
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type, speaking the same language and wanting the same sort 
of amenity (and denied satisfaction through the tyranny and muddle 
aforesaid), how can it reasonably be argued that a vast world-wide 
tyranny of political planning could produce anything but muddle and 
frustration multiplied to the mth degree ? 

These are formidable questions. There are those who, in their progress 
towards wisdom, tempered by suffering, upheld by faith and matured 
by experience, have arrived at the conclusion, and are not dismayed 
thereby, that the basic human problems are all insoluble—until we 
die and our eyes are opened. But they further reflect that the human 
merit ofthese problems consists in the exercise of attempted solution, 
and that by a mystic paradox the very failure leads ultimately to the 
way of solution itself, which consists in the recognition that not we 
ourselves at all, but only God, can help us to solve them. The exercise 
jis even seen to be essential to the process and to the consummation. 
Moreover, within the limits granted by the mercy and the love of God, 
' rewards and éncouragements are in fact vouchsafed to us even on the 
human plane. We do make progress, though we sometimes do not 
recognise it as we make it, and though the scaling of one peak in our 
climb merely discloses the existence of another and a higher peak 
ahead. Slavery, for instance, in some of its cruder forms has been 
abolished: The working classes have been given more leisure, although 
in the freshness of the discovery, as though emerging from darkness 
into sudden light, they do not yet know how to use it—that is the new 
particular peak ahead of them—and they blindly go on demanding still 
more, leisure and still more pay without regard to the quality of the 
work which is the other side of the medal, and which alone can give 
substance to the leisurevitself.. We are all children, learning slowly and 
sometimes painfully from our mistakes. 

At this time in the.broad progress of the human race the inter- 
national problem stands out pre-eminently as an immediate peak to be 
scaled. At first sight it seems to be unscalable. But we have no alter- 
native but to push on.. We have behind us the powerful stimulant of 
the atomic bomb, that new thing in science and politics which is so 
startlingly new and so obviously to be respected that we most of us in ` 
our first reaction and panic plunge into disordered speculation and 
wild hypothesis. Yet one thing about it emerges clearly. Either we 
succeed in scaling this new peak of international agreement about 
elementals or.we all perish. Therefore—for such is the stuff of which 
man is made—we shall succeed. The challenges and difficulties en- 
numerated above are working powerfully as an incentive to thought and 
action. The recent Moscow Conference, though it. failed ignominiously 
to take us one step forward in our march, did act as a spur to incentive. 
Mr. Marshall, broadcasting an address to the United States at large on 
the subject of that conference, declared : ‘‘ Critical differences were, for 
the first time, brought into the light and now stand clearly defined, so 
that future negotiations can start with the knowledge of exactly what 
the issues are that must’ be settled.” (April 28th last.) It is well that 
we should know what exactly it is that faces us, though it has been 
staring us in the face since 1914. The mills grind slowly. The true 
source of optimism is the fact that, once the problem is understood, it 
is solved. oe 

The real difficulty is that of human blindness. The shocks of our 
_ present experience seem likely to prod mankind into recognising what 
they have been looking at so long. Disarmament and world-government 
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will be recognised as attainable ideals when, and only when, it is 
acknowledged by people in general that it is all a matter of motive 
and of faith in the individual heart. Politics asa mechanism are valueless 
- and even harmful except they rest upon a basis of individual human 
goodness, Those who have not yet woke up to the fact that they are 
alive, who, that is, have not yet recognised the fact that the God who 
gave-us life can alone sustain and direct it, and can perform that service 
for us only if we will allow Him, by the exercise of our free will, to do 
so, go on making one exclusively political plan after another without 
pausing adequately to consider the trail of havoc they leave behind. 
The issue presented to our generation is precisély this, whether we are 
to go on leaving a trail of havoc by following a materialist and there- 
fore a disastrous motive, or whether we are to become converted to the 
truth, made palpable by the horrors of our time,.that God cannot be 

ignored in human planning. , 
. That is why, in the infinitude and infallibility of God’s love, the 

“Russian bolsheviks themselves are bent willy-nilly into an instrument 
of man’s progress, because they have ideologically pointed the moral 
that exclusively materialist planning, of which they are the extreme 
exponents, is necessarily Godless ; in other words, necessarily disas- 
trous. The half-century now nearing completion will perhaps be 
marked in history as a culminating point in man’s “ revolt against 
God” (the words of Pope Pius XI in his encyclical Caritate Christi of 
1932), the revolt being conducted by the twin means of man’s materialist 
brains and his newly discovered scientific weapons. It was in 1914 that 
the revolt was launched in all its terror and desolation. To-day, after 
a whole generation of the destructive process, the havoc is world-wide, 
the distress almost unbearable, the failure proved beyond quibble or 
doubt. After the second active campaign: of the revolt the group 
materialist “ Powers ” momentarily in control of affairs are engaged 
diplomatically in tearing out each other’s.eyes and preventing even the 
work of common rescue from being attempted: 2 

The spectacle and its moral have been defined with an tnmistakable 
_ crudity of outline. And time presses. No one but a fool imagines that, ` 
for instance, the German people, who for two years have been drawing 
nearer to starvation, bound hand and foot by occupying forces, depen- 
dent upon an agreement between the occupying Powers for permission 
to help themselves by work and enterprise to their feet, their patience, 
strained to breaking-point by the contemplation of one failure- after 
' another on the part of those Powers to agree even upon what they want 
to do about it—no one imagines that after this latest failure in Moscow 
those people are going to lie down, half-starved, bewildered and bereft 
of initiative, for another six months while those Powers adjourn their 
very attempt to do anything in the matter. The strain is too great. 
And this Four-Power failure over Germany is merely typical of the 
scene at large. The ordinary man and woman throughout the world are 
sickened day by day as they hear the news of. unchanging failure in 
every sphere of diplomacy, politics and society, of terrorism in Pales- 
tine, civil war in Greece, stabbings in India, industrial strikes and food 
shortages everywhere, the while diplomats, politicians and trade union 
officials organise conference after conference which lead nowhere but to 
. further conflict, further frustration and further distress. This is 

materialism run-amok in a misguided world which refuses to turn to 
its God. oa 

But the “revolt” is spending its momentum, for it is proved that 
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there can be no profit in it. By these misguided political methods, 
depending wholly upon the chaotic promptings of human brains which 
have drifted from their moorings, it is obvious that there can be no 
redress. It goes almost without saying that the United Nations 
Organisation will go the way its own Charter has already gone, that the 
nations will not disarm, nor give up their unrestricted sovereignty ; ` 
that there will be no system of law to restrain the relationships of 
nations; that none of these things will be vouchsafed to us until we 
radically alter our attitude to the problem, or rather to the difficulty, 
of our life on earth. For there is no “ problem;” if we accept the 
Christian revelation. , o 
Then, it may be objected, is the argument to amount to this, that we 
wind up the United Nations Organisation, stop having conferences, and 
just sit back and start being “good”? Except that being good 
involves something more than just sitting back, the jesting question 
does hit the truth. Is not.a period of more than thirty years long 
enough to establish at any rate the negative fact that diplomacy by’ 
conference on a materialist motive is incapable of solving the main 
underlying problem of international relationships? Between the two 
wars, during the twenty years of League of Nations activity, the 
number of treaties and juridical instruments registered by member 
States with the League averaged five a week. The grand total was 
4,568 (see the official Report on the Work of the League of Nations, 
1938-1939, p. 162, published from Geneva in November 1939). The 
rubbish of paper therein involved was, so to speak, swept away as the 
new war took its, course. The new series of treaties now accumulating 
does not even begin by looking serviceable.: The German treaty, the 
lines of which were postulated from Potsdam two years ago, is not yet 
even put on paper, and no experienced person will attach much import- 
ance to it, if it ever is put on paper. The general diplomatic situation is 
one of chaos, in which we live from hand to mouth, not daring to look 
far ahead, hoping against hope that something will turn up to save us 
at any rate from another war. On the ground of practical politics, is it 
reasonable to scoff when it is-suggested that we should look to the 
foundations before attempting any more patching up of a superstructure i 
so often proved unstable ? f 
' Ttisa matter of elementary logic that if we are to eradicate war from 
our civilisation we must subordinate national sovereignty to an over- 
riding general authority, and. abolish national armaments. The fear 
suggested by the fact that the spread of political authority even within 
a national scope has led to so much frustration and done so much 
damage to individual dignity and initiative—upon which, out of the 
present hypothesis, everything depends—is a shortsighted fear. The 
reason why the political planners of our day have been so bad at their 
job and have so far unnecessarily transgressed the limits of their proper 
. function is that they are drunk with power, are predominantly 
materialist in their motive, do not seek in a humble spirit that help of 
God which would keep their exuberances, and excrescencies within 
‘bounds, are selfish in their trend, dominated by sectional party interest, 
in short are bent, more upon themselves than upon ‘others. This 
socjalism-in-our-time is a new political plaything. Experience and 
adversity will temper its use. Honest work will come to be recognised . 
as a greater boon even to the worker than the chasing of ever-increasing 
prices by ever-increasing wages, and the slogan ‘‘ work.or want,” put 
out in the first throes of panic among the planners, will harden into a 
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reality « as soberingly in domestic affairs as will the slogan “law or 
suicide ” in international affairs. In both fields the choice is between 
' Christ or chaos, between subjection to infallible guidance and authority 
on the one part or man-made folly on the other. 

These things are a matter of intelligence ; intelligence ne not the 
rudderless or bolshevik exercisé of the human brain, but the wisdom 
which recognises that life given to us, outside our comprehension, by 
_ God, must be conducted by us in conformity with the laws prescribed 

by God for that purpose. The extremity of horror now confronting the 
world illustrates what happens when we defy those laws. The alterna- 
tive is available to us and is being forced upon us. World government, 
intelligently conceived, would be restricted in its competence to tke 
ordering of international problems in the channel of settlement and 
adjustment by reason and goodwill and to the exclusion of physical 
force, which obviously cannot settle anything reasonably. The fact of 
world government, if established, would itself automatically abolish 
national armaments. The-problem is where to begin, how to obviate the 
suspicions, mistrust and materialist self-seeking which undermine the 
ideal in its foundation. Obviously it cannot be done by the political 
diplomatic machinery so drably, so horribly familiar to us. It can and 
will be done only when human beings i in the mass give to it its necessary 
sanction in human trust and benevolence. 

It is a long slow process of education; a “ religious ” process in the 


essential sense that human welfare depends simply and roundly upon. 


human submission to the will, and human acceptance of the love; of 
- God.. By driving the issue to that bedrock the “atheist ” communists 
perform'an unintentional but potentially good service to mankind. 
They clarify the issue, as Mr. Marshall so truly reminded us on April 
28th in his reference to the Moscow failure, though he did not specify 
- how deeply the clarification goes into the foundations of civilisation. 
It is, however, not enough to clarify an issue, to see what needs to be 
done. It is ‘necessary also to do it. The mass education of human 
beings in the elementals of human behaviour seems a long prospect. 
But it is the only foundation of world order, the only way out of the 
chaos, ‘Though we see no result, not even a blueprint, in our own life- 
time, it is obviously the duty of serious men to make their contribution 
to the long-distance solution of this historic problem. Shakespeare, so 
immortally right in so many of the things that fell from his creatures’ 
lips, was wrong in one of them. It is the good that men do; more than 
the evil they do, that lives after them. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 


May toth, 1947. 





_ LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
FORTY YEARS IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT.* 


The lively reminiscences of Sir Percy Harris “will be read with pleasure 
not only by his friends but by many others who are broadly interested in public 
affairs, for the author has.spent himself in the service of the State during 
a long, busy and useful life. The narrative is frank, good*natured and 
‘modest, and it is easy to understand that he has worked harmoniously 

*Forty Years in‘and gut of Parliament. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Percy Harris. , Andrew 
Melrose. 16s. 
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in peace and war with men in other camps. A lifelong Liberal, he has done 
as much as anyone to keep his party in being during the decades of decline 
following the deplorable split between Asquith and Lloyd George and the 
rise to power of the Labour Party. He is also a good internationalist, for 
he knows that the world is one. ‘ i BYIN 
The story centres round the London County Council and the House of 

Commons, and it is the glimpses of the latter body which supply the chief 
interest. As a keen observer of character no less than of situations, he has 
seen, many of the makers of history at close quarters and tells'us what -he 
thinks of them. He is not a hanging judge, and the only actor on the crowded. 
stage for whom he has no mercy is Laval, whom he saw at Geneva during 
the Abyssinian crisis. “ Anyone who looked more like a villain I cannot 
imagine : it was written all over him.” Among those who receive the highest 
marks are the author’s Liberal colleagues, Lord Samuel and Sir Archibald 
Sinclair. To the former he pays a fine tribute. “ There is no public man for 
‘whom I have more respect and affection. He has a clear and logical mind, 
with a great sense of public duty. If I must criticise I would say he is almost 
too perfect. He has always képt himself under control, and I have never 
seen him give play to his emotions. Actually, he is a man of deep convic- 
tions.” The only fault to be found with “ Archie Sinclair” is that “ his 
heart ‘was in the Highlands and he was always running off to Caithness.” 
Megan Lloyd George is saluted as a splendid friend. Lord Simon is “a 
strange mixture. I think it is safe to say there is no man with a better 
brain. He is capable of acts of great generosity but he has not the gift 
of making friends easily.” Baldwin is “a lovable person, very human, 
with a high sense of duty, but, I always felt, overplaced by circumstance 
‘as Prime Minister. His besetting sin was laziness. One thing he did: he 
broke down the barrier between the Labour men and the rest of the House. 
` He did his best to bring the two forces together, not to agree, but to be 
tolerant of each other.” George Lansbury was lovable, great-hearted and , 
generous, Ramsay MacDonald a charming companion who loved to talk 
literature. Mr. Churchill he remembers at Harrow and still finds something 
of the schoolboy in him. Mr. Eden is “ almost too good to be true, like the 
perfect hero of Ouida’s novels, so good-looking and without a blemish.” 
Lord Beveridge is “ a bit arrogant and suffers fools badly, but he is a good 
companion, has a keen sense of humour, and is a lovable man.” These snap- 
shots indicate how many plums are to be found in the pudding. 

After playing a prominent part during the war years as Acting Leader of 
the Liberal party in the House and speaking ex-officio in every important 
debate, Sir Percy Harris lost his seat in the election of 1945. To that 
catastrophe we owe this pleasant volume. It says much for the public spirit - 
_ of our septuagenarian that he promptly returned to County Hall as Liberal 

member for his old constituency, Bethnal Green. The moral of the whole 
story is that there is always good work to be done by willing hands. ° 

G. P.G 


a 


NEW TESTAMENT ETHICS.* 


The author observes in his preface that most books on the New Testament 
‘ Ethics seem to be written almost exclusively for the clergy and theological 
specialists. His aim is to include “ the intelligent layman,-Christian or not,” 
and state his case in terms intelligible to them, relating “ the ethical message 
of the New Testament to the dominant problems and needs of the present 
day.” An ardent Protestant Christian, he knows the background and 
mentality of those he seeks to convince ; and the fruits of the scholarship 
he first acquired as a pupil of Adolf Deissmann are made available to those 
influenced by critics of Christian faith. Jesus, he emphasises, to the Christian 
“ig far more than a mere ethical teacher, yet He certainly is that,” and con- ' 
fines himself to that aspect; comparing His ethics with that of others. He 
* The Challenge of New Testament Ethics. By L. H. Marshall. Macmillan. 15s. net. 
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shows convincingly’ how the ethics of Jesus derive from His religion and 
cannot be severed from it. He regarded inordinate self-love as the source of 
all evil; and had contempt -for self-complacency and . mere negative 
goodness, mere harmlessness.”” He shrank from “all parade of piety and - 
virtue” and mercilessly exposed the motives underlying it, attacking 
religious leaders for their inhumanity and lack of compassion, “ All good,” 
Jesus revealed, “is due to the replacement of egoism by the voluntary 
acceptance of the rule of God,” ie. of His kingdom established within men. 

After an illuminating commentary on the “ new humanity ” envisaged by 
the Sermon on the Mount, the author admits that the “ moral imperatives ” 
of Jesus.form a difficult exegetical problem, the key to which lies in two 
considerations. First, that He stated principles, not a code of rules, and 
second that His imperatives are not all “ mandata ” (commandments) but 
“ exempla ” (illustrations) and “ consilia ” (instances of urgent advice). That 
Jesus appears to ignore the ethics of Society and the State and international 
relations is disappointing, the author realises, to a generation preoccupied 
with such problems. But Jesus, he shows, was concerned with fundamental 
issues on which the success. of all planning, national and international, 
depends ; and by His emphasis on the social virtues and His own boundless 
compassion for suffering and oppressed men, He inspires social reform and 
the abolition of oppression. Finally, the author defends the validity of His 
ethics against those who circumscribe or deny it. 

Then he examines St. Paul as an ethical teacher, whose ten genuine letters 
` together with the Gospels “ form the heart of the New Testament.” St.. 
Paul, he maintains, was essentially the practical missionary, concerned with 
making explicit what was implicit in his master’s teaching. Theologians, he 
considers, have obscured his doctrines, which were fe quite simple,” by not 
realising, as Deissmann contended, ’* that the key to the understanding of. 
Paul is the study not so much of theological philosophy as of language.” 
Thanks to his knowledge of the Pauline texts and the contemporary setting, 
. he restores the significance of terms which were “ vivid, plastic and vital ” 
to first-century converts. He stresses how St. Paul forestalled and influenced 
modern convictions about social and racial relations. But the mystical 
element in his experience and teaching is surely under-emphasised. 

ge a i ; D. P. H. 


_ PLEA FOR ECONOMIC RESILIENCY.* 


Professor Allan Fisher’s approach to political economy is stimulating, and 
the persuasive style of his latest book, Æ conomic Progress and Social Security, 
‘does not make his argument any less challenging. He is in the classic 
libertarian tradition of Marshall ; ~his intellectual position is nearer to the 
_ Plant-Robbins-Répke-Schwartz-Hutt school than to any other, but his 
outlook is so individualistic that he does not quite come within any of the 
more formal schools of economic thought. Recent social security projects 
have been presented to the public-in such glowing colours that Professor 
Fisher’s emphasis on the grey and the black is both timely and refreshing. 
His is a -plea for economic resiliency and flexibility. He shows that the 
_ expanding economy to which we aspire involves continuous change in, 
consumers’ demand and, therefore, continuous change in movement of 
labour and capital. Paradoxically, security programmes are doomed to 
failure unless there are facilitiés in the economic structure for continuous |; 
adjustment, and it is on this rock that a rigidly State-planned economy ; 
founders. But, he says, “‘ suspicions are not entirely unfounded that many ; 
[who pay lip-service to private enterprise] put far too much emphasis on 
f private’ and far too little on ‘ enterprise.’ No appeal on behalf of private 
enterprise can be convincing which fails to include proposals for reversing 
the unenterprising policies of restriction which have had such far-reaching | 
and damaging consequences in recent years.” Of the socialist-cartelist | 
| * Econoinic Progress and Social Security, By Allan G. B. Fisher. 18s. 
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alliance he says, ‘‘ To put more power in the hands of restrictionists is scarcely 
the most hopeful method of uprooting the evils for which they have been 
responsible, and in this uneasy alliance between socialists and corporatists it 


- is over-optimistic, to suppose that the socialists will ultimately prevail.” 


Again, on laissez-faire : “ Its original literal meaning was letting people make 


things. By the time that so-called laissez-faire doctrines became popular, . 


there had been a considerable experience of the unhappy consequences of , 
interfering with people who wanted to make things, and there was a natural 
and healthy revulsion against them. In recent years we have accumulated 
still more experience of the same kind. The time is ripe for another revulsion 


. of feeling.” Another example of Professor Fisher’s practical wisdom and, . 


common-sense approach is his rebuke to those who believe that a recon- 
struction of “ basic ” exports should form the basis of our‘export drive. 
Here, again, structural flexibility is his principle, and he recalls the great 
expansion of the chemical, electrical and motor industries and their exports ' 
during the inter-war years. As an illustration, he also points to the reduction 
of a “ basic ” export like textiles in proportion to total exports, from three- 
fifths in 1860 to less than two-fifths in 1910. Professor Fisher devotes his 
first eight chapters to the general thesis ; the next five are concerned with 
war lessons, a programme for structural economic adjustment, “ blind alleys,” 
“ third-rate solutions ” and “ planning.” The three final chapters on “ Intet- 
national Economic Adjustment.” are, by reason of their actuality as well as 
their subject-matter, the most important. They demand the attention of all 
those who are engaged ‘in the International Conference on Trade and’ Em- 
ployment and in the formulation of the World Trading Code propounded in 


’. the American memorandum of December 6th, 1945. In particular, the three 


sections entitled, “ Was the Attack. on Trade-Barriers Misdirected?,” 
“ Economic Regionalism,” and “ An International Institutional Framework,” 
require the fullest possible discussion at this critical juncture in the history 
of world commerce. _ fag y 5 
3 DERYCK ABEL. 


POETRY AND DRAMA.* 


Realism and naturalism have separated poetry frorn drama, with which - 


it had beer in-natural harmony in the time of Shakespeare and of French 
and German classicism. In his thoughtful book, Dr. Peacock, Professor of 


. German Language and Literature at Manchester University, studies the 


struggle of eleven nineteenth and twentieth century playwrights of different 
nations fora new drama. In his thorough acquaintance with the problems 


of artistic form, and with the place these’ poets occupy in the history of ~ 


literature, he opens a new perspective upon the direction which modern. 
dramatic art should pursue. His research is concentrated upon their attempts 
to adjust their plays to modern psychology and problems and to a contem- 
porary poetic language: He points out that the, Austrian Grillparzer and the 


German Hebbel are the last representatives of traditional dramatic’ poetry, ' 


in Europe. According to him Grillparzer bars any but the “ poetic ” idea 
from his.plays, and becomes the last dramatist who combines formal purity 
with psychological realism. His works are free from the powerfully dramatic 


‘abstractions of Hebbel, who, by combining with erotic conflict thè problem 


of times of historical crisis in which two moralities clash, deprives his plays 
of dramatic unity. Ibsen has the ability to.symbolise, and a keen sense for 
dramatic situations, but his treatment of social subjects leads him to separate 
poetry from drama. His plays d thèse lead up to Shaw,.who, through writing 


comedies and giving, as Dr. Peacock says, a comic version of Ibsen’s rebel- , 


against-society theme, introduces an imaginary element into dramatic art. 


I do not ‘think the author is convincing in finding the:germ of a hopeful ' 


dramatic dialogue in Henry James’ novels. This writer’s reluctance to 


_ accept the condensing process of dramatic creation shows that he was hardly 


* The Poet in the Theatre. By Ronald Peacock. Routledge. ros. 6d. 
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a born playwright. That prose drama can be imaginative is shown in the 
treatment of Chehov and Synge. In.his opinion Chehov creates in his slow- 
moving plays an atmosphere of frustrated aspiration towards the ideals of 
love and beauty: a typically Russian dramatist, as the author might have 
added. Synge reverts to folk-art and folk-speech in his Irish plays. But this 
exoticism is a substitute for the poetic since it lacks a universal artistic form. 
Yeats combines a refined sense of mental experience with the power to 
symbolise the “ inward world.” He enlarges dramatic possibilities by making 
different arts collaborate with poetry. His symbolism brings him near 
Hofmannsthal, who adds the metaphysical aspect to theatrical poetry and 
creates a dramatic centre for a-twentieth-century Christian European 
audience in his religious‘festival plays. T. S. Eliot approaches the problem 
in question by means of re-introducing verse into drama, deriving poetic 
speech from everyday language and combining pagan ideas and forms, e.g. 
his use of the chorus, with the Christian notion of expiation of universal sin 
through sacrifice. 

The final chapter shows that tragedy and comedy, originating from the 
tension between our imperfections and our moral aspirations, express to a 
high degree our civilised sentiments, but that moral relativism in modern 
society “ atomises ” the theatre audience. We conclude that all attempts to 
revive poetic drama are doomed to failure unless founded on firm beliefs, a 
certain singlemindedness, and the power to create symbols and a genuinely 
poetical language. 

i E. Kaun. 


` 


CHRISTIAN ART.* 


In view of the various attempts that are being made tore-discover a spiritual 
unity of life, this book might appear almost an answer or, indeed, a challenge. 
For, despairing of the results of European rationalism, how many creative 
minds seem to be faced with the alternative of either turning to the East to 
seek in the systems of Vedanta or Mahayana Buddhism a mystic appre- 
hension of Oneness, or plunging with suicidal abandon into the abyss of an 
existential dualism? Mr. Sencourt presents another solution. He sees the 
root of our salvation in a re-integration into our modern consciousness of 
that sense of reason, order and idealism which, form the basis of classicism 
and, newly interpreted through the light of Divine Love, finds its Christian 
culmination in Aquinas. Scholastic philosophy, he believes, has continued 
to inspire the creative genius of our European civilisation, in minds as varied 
as those of Dante, Michelangelo, Donne, Sir Thomas Browne or Hegel, down 
to the present day. ; ; : 

But.reason, as Mr. Sencourt points out, is inextricably united with passion 
and imagination, hence forming, as it were, an analogy to the Blessed Trinity, 
and the passionate insight and sensibility which he himself reveals in tracing 
the continuity of these ideals in art, architecture, poetry and music (for all 
should be regarded in relationship to one another in order to gauge the spirit 
of the age) prove that he approaches the subject from anything but bleak 
logical or theological standards. Thus, whilst entering into a lucid exposition 
of the growth of philosophic idealism from Plato to Aristotle and Philo, who 
“identifies reason with the creative impulse and the generation of life with 
both,” he can equally give a heartfelt interpretation of the Song of Songs and 
draw an intensely human portrait of St. Paul, the messenger of Divine Grace, 
who “ makes Christian faith into a light of reason.” The Spiritual Glory 
proclaimed by St. Paul and Augustine leads to a glowing description of the 
splendour of Byzantine architecture, whilst the majestic scholastic edifice of 
the thirteenth century is enhanced by the naif mysticism of St. Francis and 
the birth of that naturalism in art in which the sense of wonder still remains 
‘supreme and which, for Mr. Sencourt, was to bear its richest fruits in 
“ Tuscany’s continuous Renaissance.” ` a 


* The Consecration of Genius. By Robert Sencourt. 215, 
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. Particularly revealing is his penetrating appreciation of the sonnets of 


- Michelangelo. In their suggestion “‘ that the potentiality of the raw material 


is predestined to receive the informing act which was modelled on the plan 
or intention of the Eternal Mind,” he sées a consummation of the Christian- 


. Platonic-Aristotelean synthesis. But, as he rightly argues, his art is not only 


ideal but personal. Art is, moreover,-as Bossuet in a far later age was still 
to maintain, a gift of the Holy Spirit. Through:the Incarnation of Christ the 


idealism of paganism became a spiritual reality; “for the genius who works. 


by faith sees`in the Incarnation of Christ a'far more intimate, significant 
example than in the creation of the world.” For the baroque genius of Wren, 
Mr. ’Sencourt has the deepest reverence, thcygh the waning of the spiritual 
glory in the interior of St. Paul’s seems, to him‘ symptomatic of the age. 
To the champion of Order'the Gothic Cathedral, for all the admiration it 
evokes, still remains savage ... “a forest shooting flame...a furnace in 


stone.” And if we remeniber the ‘poignantly expressive sculptures of- 


Naumburg, the spiritualised Hellenism of French and German chivalric art 
in which the Christian-Pagan synthesis surely seems epitomised,-we may 


feel, perhaps, that Mr. Sencourt hardly does justice to Gothic sculpture. But , 


his estimate of the medieval genius as a whole is both illuminating and 
stimulating. He. realises, moreover, that its achievements were not easily 
won. This, added to the fact that the revelations of modern science itself 
with their stress on magnetic attraction.are leading. us to a new understanding 
‘of the manifestations of Eternal Love, gives hope for the future and a rebirth 
of those impulses what he considers our true heritage. But they can only 
be won anew by spiritual strenuousness. *“ Through travail must men be 
born again as children of Grace: without heroism, rio holiness.”* 

a ' ' Hannan M. M. Cross. 


* * * $ * 


Italy Speaks, by Barbara Barclay Carter (Gollancz, 6s.), is a small but 


e 


important book, full of little-known information about the ‘part played by, 


Italian patriots in the late war.. Her thesis is that,.as Mr. Churchill declared, 
it was Mussolini alone. who decreed the cowardly attack on England arid’ 
France when our fortunes were at the lowest ebb; that on the overthrow of 
the megalomaniac dictator Italy rendered valuable assistance to the, Allied 
cause ; that her sufferings were far greater than is realised in England and 


elsewhere ; that numberless acts of heroism weré performed by men worthy - 


of the finest traditions of the Risorgimento. All these assertions are illustrated 
by detailed descriptions which make painful but inspiring reading. The 


conclusion follows logically from the argument: Italy should have been ` 


treated as an ally instead of punished as an ex-enemy. The writer’s authority 
to speak on the land which she knows so well and loves so deeply is un- 
questionable, and her plea for a gentler peace will arouse wide sympathy. If 
it is too late to modify the settlement recently arrived at after more than a 
year of wearisome negotiations, there is still time for a warmer wind to blow 
when the fate of her former coloniés comes up for decision. Don Luigi 
Sturzo’s Preface adds weight to the plea that his country should be welcomed 
back into the comity of liberal nations and helped to recover from the 
abominations of twenty years of Fascist misrule. 3 
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